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FRANCIS WAYLAND, D. D., LL. D. 


Francis WAYLAND, son of Rev. Francis Wayland, an eminent Baptist minis- 
ter of New York city, was born March 11, 1796. After the removal of his fa- 
ther to Poughkeepsie, he was member of the academy in that place, then un- 
der the charge of Daniel H. Barnes, and entered Union College in 1811, near 
the close of Sophomore year. Immediately after graduation in 1813, he entered 
the office of Dr. Eli Burritt of Troy and after three years of medical study, was. 
licensed to practice. But under the influence of a change in his religious feel- 
ings, he now abandoned his medical profession and entered Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary in the fall of 1816, and after a year’s study under the immediate 
tuition and influence of Prof. Moses Stuart, was induced to return to Union 
College as tutor. Here he remained four years, teaching in nearly all the 
branches of the college course and enjoying the advantages of daily intercourse 
with Pres. Nott. At the close of his tutorship, he was ordained pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Boston, in August, 1821. It was here that Dr. Way- 
land preached a sermon on the “ Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise,” which 
exerted no small influence in arousing an interest in foreign missions and gained 
him a wide celebrity. In 1826 he resigned his pastoral charge to become Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Union College, but had 
scarcely entered upon its duties when he was elected, in February, 1827, Presi- 
dent and Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Brown University. 
Here he soon reéstablished order and discipline, and demonstrated his fitness 
for the post and his even more marked abilities as a teacher. He also gave 
himself with energy to successful efforts for increasing the educational facilities 
of the institution. In 1830 Dr. Wayland was elected first President of the 
American Institute of Instruction and was reélected in the two following years. 
His peculiar views upon collegiate education were first published in a small vol- 
ume entitled “ Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System of the United States,” 
several years before any essential change was effected in the organization of the 
University. In consequence of his proffered resignation of the presidency, in 
1849, a new system of administration and instruction was inaugurated in ac- 
cordance with his views, and such confidence was felt in the proposed plan and 
its author, that $125,000 were speedily raised, mostly in the city of Providence, 
for its consummation. He remained in office six years longer; sufficiently long 
to see his system carried into full and successful operation. Ill-health compelled 
his final resignation of the presidency in August, 1855. Dr. Wayland is the 
author of “ Ei ts of Moral Science,” published in 1835 and for many years 
the leading text-book upon that subject; “Hlements of Political Economy,” 
1837; “ Hlements of Intellectual Philosophy,” 1854; besides other works not di- 
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- rectly educational. The first two have been abridged for the use of schools. 
He was deeply interested in the cause of popular education, was always ready 
with his valuable counsels and codperation in the work of reorganizing the 
school system of Rhode Island, was also active in forming a plan for the im- 
provement of the public schools of Providence and in stimulating the community 
to its adoption, and beyond the limits of the State his influence in behalf of edu- 
cation was often exerted and widely felt. Pres. Wayland received the degree 
of D, D. from Union College in 1827 and from Harvard in 1829; and the de- 
gree of LL. D. from Harvard in 1852.* 


WILLIAM B. CALHOUN, LL. D 

Wi1tam B. CaLnoun was born in Boston, Mass., December 24, 1795. He 
received his early training in the Grammar and Latin School, winning tho 
Franklin medal in 1808, but completed his preparation for college under a pri- 
vate teacher, William Wells. He entered Yale College in 1810, and after grad- 
uation in 1814 read law for some time at Concord, N. H., (where his father then 
resided,) and afterwards for three years in the office of George Bliss at Spring- 
‘field. He here opened a law office in 1822. In 1825, and until 1834, and 
again in 1861-2, he was sent as representative to the General Court, of 
which he was for six years Speaker. From 1834 to 1843 he was member of 
Congress—in 1847 and 1848 he was elected to the State Senate, of which he 
‘was appointed President—in 1848, ’49, and ’50 he was elected Secretary of 
State—and in 1853 was made Bank Commissioner. While a member of the 
Legislature his active support was given to all measures looking to the improve- 
ment of the Public Schools. He was member of the committee which framed 
the Revised School Act of 1827, which infused new life into the schools of the 
State, and as chairman of the committee to whom was referred, in January, 1827, 
the memorial of James G. Carter, reported in favor of an appropriation of $5,000, 
and $2,000 in addition annually for five years, for the establishment and support 
ofa Teachers’ Seminary. Mr. Calhoun was chairman of the Convention which 
organized the American Institute at Boston in 1830, was one of the Vice- 
Presidents until 1833, when he was elected President, which office he held 

until 1849. He received the degree of LL. D. from Amherst College in 1858. 


JAMES G. CARTER. 

James GorDON CARTER, born it Leominster, Mass., Sept. 7, 1795, was raised 
a farmer’s son, and at the age of seventeen commenced study preparatory to 
college, under Caleb Butler, Principal of Groton Academy. Paying his way by 
teaching district and singing schools, and delivering masonic lectures, he gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1820 among the foremost of his class. The preceding winter 
he had taught a seamen’s school at Cohasset, and on leaving college opened a 
private school at Lancaster. His published writings in behalf of popular educa- 
tion commenced in the Boston papers in 1821. In 1824 he issued in pamphlet 
form his “ Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, LL. D., on the Free Schools of 
New England, with Remarks on the Principles of Instruction.” A series of “ Es- 
says upon Popular Education” followed in the winter of 1824-5, also afterwards 
published together, which attracted much attention and in which he first made 
public his plan of a teachers’ seminary. In 1827 he presented a memorial to 





* For a fuller sketch of Dr. Wayland’s Life and Educational Labors, see Barnard’s Amer. Jour, 
of Education, Vol. XIIL., p. 771. 
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the Legislature, asking aid in the establishment of such a seminary, with a 
model school attached, but failing in his application, the town of Lancaster of- 
fered its assistance in carrying out his design as a private enterprise. A few 
months after opening the school he was compelled to abandon the project, after 
having embarrassed himself by his pecuniary outlays for buildings and teachers. 
He continued, however, for many years to give instruction to private pupils, and 
published a text-book upon the geography of Middlesex county, and, in connec- 
tion with W. H. Brooks, geographies of other counties, and of the State. In 
* 1830 Mr. Carter assisted in organizing the American Institute of Instruction, of 
which he was long an officer and active member, and in 1840 was elected Pres- 
ident. In 1837 and the two years following he was elected State Representa- 
tive, and in 1838 State Senator, and as chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion drafted several able reports and bills to promote the cause of educational 
improvement. In 1837 he made a vigorous though unsuccessful effort in the 
House to secure the appropriation of one-half of the United States surplus reve- 
nue for the education of common school teachers. Mr. Carter was married, in 
May, 1827, to Miss Anna M. Packard, daughter of Rev. Asa Packard, formerly 
of Lancaster. He died at Chicago on the 21st of July, 1849.* 


GEORGE B. EMERSON, LL. D. 

GrorGE BARRELL Emerson, son of Samuel Emerson, M. D., was born in Ken- 
nebunk, Maine, September 12,1797. He received his fitting for college mainly 
from his father and entered Harvard University in 1813, graduating in 1817. 
The winters were spent, with one exception, in teaching district-schools in his 
native town, at Saco, and in Bolton, Mass. After leaving college Mr. Emerson 
took charge of a private academy in Lancaster, Mass., and in 1819 accepted the 
office of mathematical tutor at Harvard, aud afterwards performed for a short 
time the duties of Greek tutor. In 1821 he was chosen principal of the newly 
established “ English Classical School” of Boston, the first English High School 
in this country, which he conducted for two years with great success. He here 
applied the principles of government, by appeals to the higher motives of con- 
duct, which he made ever after his only dependence. He here also assisted in 
perfecting and bringing before the public, Warren Colburn’s “ First Lessons.” 
In 1823 Mr. Emerson gave up the Classical School and opened a strictly private 
school for girls, in which work he continued until 1855. In 1826 Mr. Emerson 
prepared, together with F. W. P. Greenwood, the “ Classical Reader,” which 
went through several editions; in 1831, wrote an appendix to an edition of 
Sullivan’s “ Political Class-Book ;” and in 1862, in connection with C. L. Flint, 
published a “ Manual of Agriculture.” Besides his direct labors as a teacher, Mr. 
Emerson has been an efficient laborer in many kindred departments. He was 
first Corresponding Secretary of the Mechanics’ Institute, founded in 1827, and 
in 1828 delivered before it a course. of lectures upon elementary mechanics. 
He took an active part in the formation of the American Institute of Instruction, 
was its first Secretary, and from 1841 to 1848 its President. In 1831 he deliv- 
ered before the Institute a lecture on “ Female Education,” and in 1842, one on 
“ Moral Education.” In 1843 he wrote the Second Part of the “ School and the 
Schoolmaster.". From 1847 to 1855 he was member of the State Board of 
Education, and suggested and drew up the act of the Legislature which origi- 





* For a more extended sketch, see Barnard’s Amer. Jour. of Education, Vol. V., p. 407. 
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nated the State Scholarships; and in 1847 and 1848 was chosen upon the Bos- 
ton School Committee. Mr. Emerson was also one of the founders and for many 
years President of the Boston Society of Natural History, organized in 1830. 
He was appointed chairman of the committee for conducting the Botanical and 
Zodlogical Survey of the State, and carried the reports of the committee through 
the press. In 1837 he made his Report upon the Trees and Shrubs of Massa- 
chusetts. He was early elected a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and was for several years its Corresponding Secretary. In 1855 
Mr. Emerson made a visit to Europe and since his return has taken an active 
interest in all that concerns the cause of education in his native State and coun- 
try. In 1858 he received the degree of LL. D. from Brown University, and in 
1859, from Harvard.* 


GIDEON F. THAYER, A. M. 

Gmeon Frexco THayerR was born in Watertown, Mass., Sept. 21, 1793. 
His boyhood was passed chiefly in Brookline and Boston till the age of four- 
teen, when he entered a retail store as clerk. In 1814 he commenced his ca- 
reer of teaching as usher in the “South Writing-School” of Boston. In 1818 
his health required a visit to New Orleans, but in 1820 he resumed his voca- 
tion in a small private school, which rapidly increased under his efficient man- 
agement. In 1828 he founded the Chauncey Hall School, which he conducted 
with remarkable success until the requirements of health obliged his retirement 
to less exhausting pursuits in 1855. Mr. Thayer was one of the founders of 
the American Institute of Instruction, of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, of the Norfolk County Teachers’ Association, and of 
the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, in all of which he held official 
positions. He was President of the American Institute from 1849 to 1852, and 
his lectures before that Society—the first, on the “ Spelling of Words, and a Ra- 
tional Method of Teaching their Meaning,” in 1830; and the last, on the “ Con- 
nection of Courtesy with School Instruction,” in 1840—have been widely circulated 
and have exerted an extended influence. In 1856 he commenced a series of 
“ Letters to Teachers,” in the American Journal of Education, afterwards pub- 
lished separately. He was early enlisted in the cause of Sunday-Schools, was 
at various times teacher and superintendent, and for some time an agent of the 
Boston Sunday-School Society, visiting schools and making addresses in many 
parts of New England. He died at Keene. 

Mr. Thayer, while residing in Quincy, was activein effecting the establishment 
of the Quincy High School; was editor of a weekly paper, the “ Quincy Pa- 
triot ;” and President of the Lyceum. He was one of the editors of the “ Mas- 
sachusetis Teacher” for 1848; was many years chairman of the managers of the 
Boston Dispensary; was for six years a member of the Common Council of 
Boston, and, while such, a member of the Committee on Public Instruction, a 
visitor of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, one of the originators of the Boston 
Publio Library, and assisted in forming the Association of Franklin Medal 
Schiolars. The degree of A. M. was conferred upon him by Brown University 
in 1854, and by Harvard, in 1855.+ 





* Abridged ftom Barnard’s Amer. Jour. of Education, Vol. V., p. 417. 
t Abridged from Barnard’s Amer. Jour. of Education, Vol. V., p. 417. 
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THOMAS SHERWIN, L L. D. 

Tuomas SHERWIN was born at Westmoreland, New Hampshire, March 26, 
1799, After seven years spent in the family of a country physician in the town 
of Temple, N. H., with but limited advantages for schooling, he was apprenticed 
at the age of fourteen to the clothier’s trade, in Groton, Mass. With eight 
week's schooling each winter he achieved a district-school reputation for schol- 
arship that prompted him to higher endeavors. Some Latin books are procured 
and studied without a teacher; after the close of his apprenticeship eighteen 
months of close application are spent in teaching district-schools in Harvard, 
Mass., and elsewhere, and in studying in the academies at New Ipswich and 
Groton, and in 1821 he enters Harvard College, graduating among the first of 
his class in 1825. He had found it necessary to teach a winter school each 
year of his college course, and had done it with unquestionable success. He 
taught the Lexington Academy for a year after graduation, and then a year as 
tutor in mathematics at Harvard. Six months were spent in successful engi- 
neering practice upon the Providence railroad, which ill-health forced him to re- 
linquish. He then opened a private school in Boston with one pupil, which, how- 
ever, soon became remunerative, and at the end of a year, in 1828, he accepted 
the post of sub-master in the Boston English High School, under the mastership 
of Solomon P. Mills. On the resignation of the principal, in 1838, Mr. Sherwin 
was unanimously elected to the position, which he has since continued to hold. 
Mr. Sherwin was one of the originators of the American Institute of Instruction 
and was elected its President in 1853 and 1854. He was also prominent in 
the work of organizing the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, in 1845, 
and was its first Vice-President, and third President. He delivered several 
valuable lectures before each of these Societies. He aided materially in the 
successful establishment of the “ Massachusetts Teacher,” was one of the origi- 
nal editors, and for a number of years, at intervals, was a member of the edito- 
rial corps. He was early elected a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He has written two mathematical text-books—the “ Elements 
of Algebra,” and the “ Common School Algebra”—and, in connection with Mr, 
Mills, published a volume of mathematical tables.* 


JOHN KINGSBURY, LL. D. 

Joun KInGsBuRY was born at South Coventry, Conn., May 26, 1801. A 
farmer's boy and district-school scholar until fifteen years .of age, then for four 
winters a district-school teacher, and afterwards pursuing his classical studies 
under Rev. Chauncey Booth of his native town, he entered Brown University 
in 1822 and graduated in 1826 with the second honor of his class, though hay- 
ing defrayed his college expenses almost entirely by his own exertions as a 
teacher. A few months before graduating he became associated with Mr. G. 
A. Dewitt in a leading private school in Providence, and two years later com- 
menced the “‘ Young Ladies’ High School,” at first as a department of the former 
school and then as an independent institution. In this position he continued 
until February, 1858. In October, 1857, he accepted the office of Commissioner 
of Public Instruction for Rhode Island and was reappointed in the following 
year. Mr. Kingsbury was among the original founders of the American Insti- 





* Abridged from Barnard’s Amer. Jour. of Education, Vol. VIIL., p. 361. 
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tute of Instruction and was always one of its most active and efficient officers. 
From 1830 to 1837 he was in the Board of Counselors, from 1837 to 1855, a 
Vice-President, was elected President in 1855 and 1856, and afterwards again 
Vice-President. He was also one of the earliest originators of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, was very active in raising the funds for carrying 
on its operations, and held the office of President from 1845 to 1855. Of the 
Providence Franklin Society he was at different times Secretary and President. 
He has, moreover, been active in the cause of Sunday-Schools, Bible classes, and 
Bible Societies. He has been for eight years a member of the Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, and also trustee of the Butler Hospital for the 
Insane. In 1844 Mr. Kingsbury was chosen member of the Board of Trustees 
of Brown University, and in 1853, of the Board of Fellows, and Secretary of the 
corporation. The success of the University in raising the subscription of 
$125,000 in 1850 was especially due to his services. In 1856 he received from 
the University the honorary degree of LL. D. Upon resignation of the office 
of Commissioner of Public Instruction, he accepted the position of President of 
the Washington Insurance Company, which office he still holds.* 


JOHN DUDLEY PHILBRICK. 

Joun Dup.ey Purtprick, born in Deerfield, N. H., May 27, 1818, fitted in 
Pembroke Academy for Dartmouth College where he graduated in 1842, has 
had a wide and successful experience as teacher and superintendent of schools, 
and in educational work generally. Beginning with a district school, which he 
taught for two winters before entering and three winters while in college, he 
became assistant in the Public High School of Roxbury, Mass., in 1842-3, and 
of the English High School of Boston in 1844, principal of the Mayhew Gram- 
mar School in 1845, and of the Quincy Grammar School from 1847 to 1852, and 
of the Connecticut Normal School from 1852 to 1854. From 1854 to 1857 he 
was Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, and of the Boston Pub- 
lic Schools from 1857 to 1865. His active and efficient services in the educa- 
tional field were recognized by his co-laborers, in his election as President of the 
State Teachers’ Association of Connecticut in 1857, of the American Institute 
of Instruction in 1858, of the National Teachers’ Association in 1862, and of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association in 1864. He has taken an active in- 
terest, as editor and manager, in the Massachusetts Teacher and the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, and at all times performed a large amount of educa- 
tional service in public lectures and discussions, as well as by correspondence 
and personal interview. To the performance of the duties of every position he 
brings thoughtful preparation, respect for the views and convenience of his asso- 
ciates, and a determination not to leave the work where he found it, but to put 
every thing forward as fast as can be safely done. As Superintendent, he labors 
to reconcile and bring into harmonious codperation the progressive and conserv- 
ative elements of public instruction—the suggestions of the thinker and re- 
former, as well as the force of old habits, past success, and the considerations of 
economy. From the construction and furniture of the school-house, to the mate- 
tial aids of instruction, and the classification of the schools, to the subjects, meth- 
ods, and motives of study, Mr. Philbrick’s labors are incorporated into the System 
of Public Schools of Boston.+ 





* Abridged from Barnard’s Amer. Jour. of Education, Vol. V.,p.9.  ¢ Do. XIV., p. 32. 
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DANIEL B. HAGAR. 

Dantet B. Hagar, who stands in the front rank of American teachers, was 
born at Newton Lower Falls, a village in the vicinity of Boston, on the 22d of 
April, 1820. Like most men who have lived such lives as to make their biog- 
raphies desirable, he was early taught the lesson of self-reliance. When a boy 
of only eight years he lost his father, and he was scarcely thirteen when he left 
the village school and went to work in the village paper-mill to earn his living 
and aid his mother. For about three years he was thus employed, with brief 
intervals of schooling, and then, for some months, served an apprenticeship as 
clerk in a Boston store. But his decidedly intellectual turn, and his fondness 
for study, at length determined his destination to a different sphere, and at the 
age of seventeen he began his preparation for a college course and a professional 
career. He was graduated at Union College in 1843, with the highest rank in 
his class, having received the maximum mark in each department, during the 
whole course. This achievement in scholarship is very remarkable when con- 
sidered in connection with the fact that he was almost always employed in 
teaching, from his entrance to college until his graduation, both in term-time 
and in vacations. While an undergraduate, he was assistant in the Academy 
at Kingston, Ulster county, N. Y., for five consecutive months. After graduat- 
ing, he immediately commenced the study of theology under Rev. John Wil- 
liams, Rector of St. George’s Church, at Schenectady, N. Y., now Bishop of 
Connecticut. In 1844 he was induced to accept the Principalship of the Cana- 
joharie Academy, in Montgomery county, N. Y., which he soon raised from a 
low condition to a high degree of prosperity. Here he labored for five years 
with marked success, extending his educational influence beyond the walls of 
his own institution, as Superintendent of the public schools of the town, asa 
lecturer on education, as a conductor of County Institutes, and as President of 
the County Teachers’ Association. Meanwhile an attack of pneumonia having 
left his lungs in such a condition as to render much public speaking impractica- 
ble, he had relinquished his cherished purpose of engaging in the ministry, and 
determined to devote himself to the cause of education, his great love of teach- 
ing and his admirable fitness for the profession naturally bringing him to this 
decision. From this post he was called to take charge of the large Academy at 
Norwich, Chenango county, N. Y. This very desirable situation he resigned in 
the course of a year, partly on account of domestic considerations, to accept the 
offer of the mastership of the Eliot High School, at Jamaica Plain, a village of 
unrivaled beauty, wealth, and refinement, situated about five miles from Boston, 
and in the immediate neighborhood of his native town. Here he has labored 
with the most gratifying success for fifteen years, affording an admirable exam- 
ple of the best type of the American professional teacher. He is not merely an 
accomplished teacher. By his liberal studies, and his active participation in the 
educational movements of the day, he has become an able and sound educator. 
During most of the time for ten years he has been one of the editors of the 
Massachusetts Teacher ; has delivered excellent lectures before various educa- 
tional bodies; was one of the leading spirits in organizing the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, and drew up the constitution of that body; was chiefly instru- 
mental in securing the State appropriation for the Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, and has served most acceptably as President of the Norfolk County 
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Teachers’ Association, of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, and of 
the American Institute of Instruction. His high merit as a teacher and ed- 
ucator has naturally brought him numerous offers of desirable educational posts, 
which thus far he has seen fit to decline. Among them may be mentioned the 
Commissionership of the Public Schools of Rhode Island, the Agency of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, the Principalship of the Salem Normal 
School, and sundry City Superintendencies. As a teacher his leading aims have 
been to make his scholars independent thinkers, and to control them by moral 
power, and while doing his whole duty in the school, he has always felt it to be 
incumbent upon him, as a professional teacher, to exert an outside influence for 
the cause of education and for the promotion of the interests of his profession. 





ADMIRAL P. STONE. 

ApmtRat P. Stoxe was born in Piermont, New Hampshire, in August, 1820. 
With such elementary instruction as the district-school of his native town, and 
of Royalton, Vt., (where his father removed and died while the subject of this 
sketch was quite young,) could give,—with such physical training as an abund- 
ance of healthy labor on the farm, and such moral culture as the cheerful shar- 
ing in the responsibilities of providing for his mother’s family must necessarily 
impart,—with such higher learning as could be gained by a few terms at the 
academy at Newbury, Vt., and at Fryeburg, Maine, and two or three years res- 
idence at Dartmouth College, Mr. Stone commenced his work of a professional 
teacher as principal of the academy at Southbridge, Mass., in 1844. And that 
work he has pursued assiduously and successfully, for four years in the Acad- 
emy and four years more in the High School of Millbury, and for eight years in 
the High School of Plymouth. In November, 1864, he left the Old Colony to 
become Principal of the High School of Portland, Maine—declining in the mean- 
time the appointment to the Superintendency of the Common Schools of Maine, 
and the ex-officio Principalship of the Normal School of that State. Wherever he 
has been located, Mr. Stone has responded to the demands which the profession 
and the community make of every faithful and conscientious teacher. His 
presence has been seen and felt in the district, town, county, state, and national 
conventions assembled for educational improvement. Of the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association he was always a working member, and the Presi- 
dent in 1859-60. Of the American Institute of Instruction he was President 
in 1862-64. In the association of the teachers of his county he was a reliable 
and influential lecturer and debater. In the periodical and standard literature 
of education he has always been a diligent reader—aiming to base his methods 
of organization, instruction, and discipline on those principles of mental philoso- 
phy which the best educators have demonstrated to be sound. At the same 
time he has kept up with the progress of the several sciences which constitute 
the curriculum of the highest grade of public schools. To all the constituents 
of a thorough and progressive teacher—ability, attainments, fidelity in the dis- 
charge of his immediate duties in the school-room and to his own pupils—Mr. 
Stone adds another claim to our respect and gratitude, in his continued and suc- 
cessful labors to promote the improvement of his profession, and advance the 
cause of education. 





PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 9]9 


CHARLES NORTHEND, A. M. 

CuaRLEs NorTHEND was born at Newbury, Mass., April 2, 1814. He re- 
ceived the usual district-school training, was fitted for college at Dummer 
Academy, Byfield, and spent two years at Amherst. After leaving college, he 
was engaged as assistant teacher in Dummer Academy for two terms, and in 
September, 1836, was appointed Principal of the First Grammar School in Dan- 
vers, where he remained until elected to take charge of the Epes Grammar 
School in Salem, in 1841. He resigned this position in 1852 to accept the po- 
sition of Superintendent of Public Schools in Danvers, which he held until the 
division of the town in 1855. He then removed to New Britain, Conn., where 
he has since resided, acting as Assistant Superintendent of Common Schools, 
holding Teachers’ Institutes, delivering educational addresses, and for most of 
this time having editorial charge of the Connecticut Common School Journal. 
No teacher has taken a more steady and laborious part in the educational asso- 
ciations—County, State, and National—than Mr. Northend, not only as lecturer 
and debater, but in the more onerous and less conspicuous work of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Of the Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association he was 
President in 1846, '47, and ’48, and of the American Institute of Instruction in 
1864. His “ Teacher and Parent,” published in 1852, has gone through ten 
editions. His ‘“ Teacher's Assistant,” first published in 1859, has reached its 
sixth edition. Of his “ Letters to Parents,” first published by Mr. Barnard as 
one of his series of “ Educational Tracts,” more than 50,000 copies have been 
issued. Mr. Northend is also the compiler of a popular series of oratorical and 
rhetorical text-books, including the “American Speaker ”—“ National Orator” 
—“ Little Orator”—“ Little Speaker and Juvenile Reader” —“ Entertaining Dia- 
logues”—and “ School Dialogues”—also a text-book in orthography, entitled 
“ Exercises in Dictation and Pronunciation”—and “ Common School Book-keep- 
ing” —“ Young Composer”—and in connection with David P. Page, a series of 
“ National Writing-Books.” In 1848 Amherst College conferred upon Mr. 
Northend the honorary degree of A. M, 








II. THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


AT MILLERSVILLE, 





HISTORICAL SKETCH.* 


Ox the eighth day of May, 1854, a new school bill, passed by the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, was approved by the Governor, and became a 
law. This law established the office of County Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools—an office that has infused new life into the system of pub- 
lic instruction in Pennsylvania. The State Normal School at Millersville 
owes its existence directly to the influence of the County Superintend- 
ency in the county of Lancaster. 

Lancaster is a large and populous county, and over six hundred teach- 
ers appeared before the County Superintendent for examination the first 
year after his election. Many of them were found to be good scholars, 
but nearly all were sadly deficient in professional knowledge. But few 
had ever read a book on the subject of teaching, and some did not even 
know that there were any such books. Asa remedy for this state of 
things, the County Superintendent in his first report, dated October 21st, 
1854, said :— 

The new school law was mainly designed to remove incompetent teachers, 
and in this respect it can be made effective. Careful examinations will deter- 
mine the scholarship of applicants for schools, and professional visits to schools 
will ascertain their skill in teaching; and the incompetent may be rejected. 
But there are more than three hundred persons teaching in this county whose 
knowledge of the six common branches is not thorough, and who have read but 
little on the art of teaching. Imperfectly conducted schools must be the conse- 
quence. But with all these, our schools are scarcely supplied. The law fur- 
nishes the means of rejecting the incompetent, but it neglects to make provision 
for filling their places with others better qualified. Normal Schools are neces- 
sary to perfect our system, and it is hoped that this fact may not long escape 
the attention of the Legislature. 

The Legislature, however, turned a deaf ear to this and similar recom- 
mendations from other school-officers, and the teachers and their friends 
were thrown upon their own resources. 

Throughout Lancaster county great interest in the subject of profes- 
sional improvement had been awakened among the teachers by means of 
the examinations and the visits of the Superintendent to the schools; and 
at a Teachers’ Institute opened on the 16th of November, 1854, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed :— 

Resolved, That we recommend to our worthy County Superintendent the pro- 


priety of calling a County Teachers’ Institute, to continue in session for a term 
of three months, at as early a period as he may think proper. 


* Charter, By-Laws, and Catalogue of the State Normal School at Millersville, Penn. 
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Full of the notion of establishing a Normal School, the Superintendent 
was not backward in mentioning it wherever he thought some interest 
might be created in the project. The work of visiting schools brought 
him to Millersville. A lecture was delivered in one of the school-houses, 
in which the Normal project was adverted to, and the chief difficulty 
stated to be a want of suitable buildings. The seed thus sown fell upon 
good ground, and eventually produced a rich return of fruit. 

Millersville is a scattered village containing about one thousand inhab- 
itants, situated three miles from the city of Lancaster. Sometime in the 
early part of the year 1854, several enterprising citizens of the village de- 
siring a more liberal education for their children than could be had in the 
common schools of the place, resolved to found an academy. The build- 
ing designed for the purpose was in process of erection at the time of the 
visit above referred to; and soon after hearing the address ther: deliv- 
ered, a meeting of the Trustees of the Academy was held and a resolution 
passed proposing to offer the gratuitous use of their new building to the 
Superintendent, if he would open his contemplated Normal School at 
Millersville. They further agreed to pay $1,000 towards the expenses 
of the school, as it was not expected to be self-supporting. The Superin- 
tendent was to render his services without compensation. 

This liberal offer was accepted, and on the 5th of March, 1855, a cir- 
cular was issued from which the following is an extract :— 

The success of Teachers’ Institutes in this county and over the State, the gen- 
eral demand for better qualified teachers, and the desire on the part of teachers 
to improve themselves and elevate their profession, have led to the establish- 
ment of the Lancaster County Normal Institute. Its object is to furnish to the 
teachers of Lancaster county, and of as many other parts of the State as can be 
accommodated, the means of obtaining, during three months of their summer 
vacation, thorough professional training ;—first, by giving sound instruction in 
the various branches; second, by imparting a knowledge of the most approved 
methods of teaching; third, by furnishing an opportunity for actual practice in 
the Model Schools connected with the Institution. 

The number of students collected at a month’s notice reached 135. 
The number of pupils in the Model Schools was about 200. The school 
at first labored under great difficulties. Its instructors were without ex- 
perience in the management of such a school, it possessed little apparatus 
and few of the usual equipments of a Normal School, it could command 
no State aid and little official or denominational influence, it had doubt- 
ing friends and open enemies; but the hand of Providence was in the 
work and it succeeded, thus solving practically the problem of Normal 
instruction in Pennsylvania, for other similar institutions soon sprung up 
in other counties, and out of these eventually grew the State Normal 
Schools. 

Before the close of the school, the Trustees of the Academy, with a 
public spirit much to be commended, had resolved to enlarge their 
buildings and establish a permanent Normal School. 

The Institution opened as a permanent Normal School about the first 
of November, 1855, under the Principalship of John F. Stoddard, who 
had been Professor of Mathematics under the first organization. Prof 
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Stoddard occupied the position of Principal about eight months, the lat- 
ter part of the time in conjunction with the County Superintendent, who 

a second time connected himself with the school for the same purpose 

and on the same terms as at first. A misunderstanding occurring be- 

tween himself and the Trustees, Prof Stoddard resigned the Principal- 

ship of the school, and it was left in the middle of the term without a re- 

sponsible head, only so far as the County Superintendent voluntarily dis- 

charged the duties of such a functionary. Dark days followed. In their 

promise the fruits of the school were in danger of being blasted. The 

Trustees made several efforts to obtain a Principal without success, the 
school was about to close, when finally the County Superintendent, J. 

P. Wickersham, was induced reluctantly to resign his office and accept 
the position which he has continued to hold to the present time. Upon 
the election of Prof. Wickersham to the Principalship, the Faculty was 
reorganized, and the school entered upon that career of prosperity and 
usefulness which has ever since characterized it. 

From 1855 to 1859, the Institution continued wholly in private hands, 
under the name of the Lancaster County Normal Institute. Virtually, 
however, it was doing the work of a State Normal School, as its students 
came from all parts of the State, and its special aim was to train teachers. 
When finally recognized as a State school the change was really one of 
names, not of things. 

The Normal School Law of Pennsylvania was prepared by the Hon. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, and receiving the signature of the Governor, be- 
came a law on the 20th of May, 1857. The Legislature passed the law 
without opposition, not because there were no members opposed to it, 
but because they considered the project it contemplated a visionary one. 
The result has proven that Pennsylvania Legislators were blind once for 
the good of the State. The leading provisions of this law were given in 
the December number of the Journal. Many of them had been tested as 
to their practicability at Millersville before they were embodied in a legal 
enactment. 

On the 29th of June, a little more than a month after the passage of 
the Normal School Law, at a meeting of the Trustees and others inter- 
ested in the school, it was resolved that “it is expedient so to enlarge 
the grounds attached to the school, and to make such additions to the 
buildings connected therewith, as to bring the school within the require- 
ments of the Act of Assembly, approved the 20th day of May, 1857.” 
The responsibility incurred by the passage of this resolution was a heavy 
one. Time, attention, and some $40,000 in money were required. There 
was delay, doubt; but at last, in the autumn of 1859, the work was ac- 
complished, and on the 2d day of December, amid great rejoicings, the 
school was recognized as the first State Normal School in Pennsylvania. 
The Inspectors who were appointed by the State Superintendent to ex- 
amine the claims of the school to recognition as a State Normal School, 
were Hon. James Pollock, Hon. William M. Hiester, Hon. Andrew G. 
Curtin, and Dr. John L, Atlee. Superintendent Dr. A. R. Blair, of 
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York county, Superintendent Henry Houck, of Lebanon county, and Su- 
perintendent David Evans, of Lancaster county, were present and signed 
the report. After the inspection a public meeting was held, at which 
Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes presided, and addresses were made by him, 
the Principal of the school, the State Superintendent, Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
several of the Inspectors, and others. The conclusion of Prof. Wicker- 
sham’s address was in the following words :—‘ Pardon my enthusiasm 
and warmth of feeling. The work for which I have thought, and hoped, 
and toiled, and battled, is consummated; and whatever fortune the fu- 
ture may vouchsafe that work, or whatever labor God may require at 
my hands, I must devote the present to the rich enjoyment the past has 
furnished, and leave to the morrow the things of the morrow, devoutly 
trusting that the kind Providence whose hand has guided us thus far 
will still continue to care for us.” 

More than five years have elapsed since the second day of December 
became famous in the annals of the school whose history we are relating 
—years the most momentous that this country has ever witnessed. A 
giant rebellion threatened to overthrow our Constitution and our Union, 
and the full strength of the nation was needed to put it down; but while 
the whole continent was shaking with the tramp of more than a million 
of armed men, while many institutions of learning were being wrecked 
by the storm, the Normal School at Millersville has grown more prosper- 
ous every year. A larger number of names appear upon its register at 
the present time than ever before. 

The policy of Pennsylvania in reference to education has always been 
not to enforce systems of schools upon the people, but to direct and reg- 
ulate the systems which the people adopt for themselves, All legislation 
in that State respecting common schools is characterized by this policy, 
and the Normal School Law is no departure from it. Noticing the efforts 
the people were making in all parts of the State to procure better teach- 
ers, and the efforts of the teachers to improve themselves, the Legislature 
divided the State into Normal Districts, and provided a plan by which 
such efforts could be regulated and made more effective by giving them 
the sanction of State authority. Pecuniary assistance was nowhere 
promised in the law, but it was well understood that such help would 
be given to those who showed a disposition to help themselves. The 
school at Millersville has received $10,000 from the State, and will prob- 
ably be granted $5,000 more by the Legislature now in session.* Besides, 
the State is at the expense of furnishing all certificates and diplomas. 

The Normal School policy of Pennsylvania is not without its advan- 
tages. It makes the schools self-reliant and strong by throwing them 
upon their own resources, it enlists in their behalf the aid and sympathy 
of the people among whom they are located, it relieves them from all 
danger of political influences, and allows them the largest liberty in the 
choice of social arrangements and religious observances. 





* This sum has been granted. 
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CONDITION AND WORKING OF THE INSTITUTION. 

Grounps, Buipines, anpD Equrpments.—The extent of ground required 
to be attached to the State Normal Schools of Pennsylvania is ten acres. 
Except about the fourth of an acre the whole of the ten acres at Millers- 
ville is used for play and pleasure grounds. There are two large springs 
on the grounds, and they are crossed by a fine stream of water. Shade 
trees and shrubbery have been planted in great variety, and the whole 
appearance is quite attractive. The buildings are extensive and con- 
venient; but, owing to additions and changes made at different times, 
entirely wanting in architectural symmetry and beauty. The east front 
is 252 feet in length, and the south front 160 feet. They accommodate 
800 studenis with all the teachers, officers, and employees required for 
such an establishment. The main lecture-room or chapel is eighty feet 
by forty. There are nine recitation-rooms, six rooms for practice in 
music, two library-rooms, several offices, suits of rooms for all the teach- 
ers except the principal, nursuries, parlors, &c., &c. There are also 
apartments for the steward and matrons. As the students generally board 
in the buildings, a dining-hall, kitchens, pantries, wash-house, laundry, 
bakery, and the necessary dormitories have been provided. 

The school is well supplied with maps and charts, and possesses con 
siderable philosophical apparatus and a small geological cabinet. It has 
six pianos, two melodeons, and a harmonion, The text-book library con- 
tains twelve or fifteen hundred volumes, the reference library some two 
hundred more, and the society libraries about twenty-five hundred vol- 
umes. In the yard there are erected various kinds of gymnastic appara- 
tus, and the ladies use for exercising a large hall called Olympia Hall. 

Eight large hot air-furnaces heat the main buildings, and the others 
parts are heated by stoves. The ventilation of the buildings most recently 
erected is very complete. The whole cost of grounds, buildings, furni- 
ture, apparatus, &c., was fully $70,000. 

Apsission AND NumBer or Pupiis.—Students are admitted when there 
is room for them without regard to locality. To enter the Normal School 
they must be sixteen years of age. Those who design becoming teachers 
are first accommodated, and afterwards others may be admitted if there is 
room for them. The latter class of students join all the regular classes 
except those in teaching. 

The Board of School Directors in each school-district can maintain one 
pupil at their proper Normal School and pay all his expenses for tuition 
out of the public funds, but no such pupils have ever been admitted at 
Millersville. 

The number of students in attendance is usually about 300 in the 
Normal School, and 80 in the Model School. In January, 1865, there 
were 328 names on the Normal School Register, and 85 on the Register 
of the Model School; and for the past year there were 529 and 101 names 
on the two registers respectively. The two sexes attend at the present 

15 
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time in about equal proportions, but before the war two-thirds of the 
whole were males. Since its organization in 1855, more than 4,000 stu- 
dents have attended the school for a longer or a shorter time. 

Courses or Srupy.—The true function of a Normal School is doubtless 
to impart instruction in the science and art of teaching, but all such 
schools in this country have found it necessary to adapt themselves to 
the circumstances of their pupils; and, among them, there are always 
found large numbers who are deficient in their knowledge of the branches 
they expect to teach, and others who possess the requisite amount of 
knowledge but are ignorant of the methods by which they attained it 
and of the forms by which to give it effective or elegant expression. 
The work done at Millersville may be thus classified: Ist, Teaching the 
Branches ; 24, Reviewing Studies ; 34, Imparting Professional Instruc- 
tion. If a student enters the school who is deficient in his knowledge 
of the branches usually taught in the Common Schools of the State, he 
is required to study them; if one enters who may be said to understand 
these branches but whose knowledge is less thorough or less methodical 
than a teacher’s ought to be, he is made to review his studies that he 
may supply his deficiencies; and if he enters with full preparation as to 
what he expects to teach, he is allowed to confine his attention to teaching 
alone. 

As at present constituted there are three Courses of Instruction, an 
Elementary Course, a Scientific Course, and a Classical Course. 

The Elementary Course embraces the following branches, viz : Orthog- 
raphy and Etymology, Reading and Elocution, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, Physical and Political Geography, Grammar and Composi- 
tion, Writing and Drawing, Vocal Music, Book-keeping, Physiology, 
History and Constitution of the United States, Elementary Algebra, 
Geometry, and the Elements of Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, Botany, 
and Geology. 

The Scientific Course embraces in addition to what is taught in the 
Elementary Course the following branches: Trigonometry, Surveying, 
Analytical Geometry, Higher Algebra, Differential and Integral Calculus ; 
Zoblogy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Analytical Mechanics ; General History, 
English Literature, Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

The Classical Course adds to the branches named in the Scientific 
Course, the usual amount of Latin and Greek taught in our Colleges. 

The design of the Elementary Course is to prepare teachers for Com- 
mon Schools. The design of the Scientific Course is to prepare teachers 
for English High Schools. And the design of the Classical Course is to 
prepare teachers for High Schools in which Latin and Greek are taught. 

Instruction mx Teacninc.—The course of professional instruction at 
Millersville consists of two full courses of lectures on Teaching, and 
practice for six months in the Model School. A student entering the 
School with the design of becoming a teacher, is first required to perfect 
himself in the various branches he intends to teach, and to learn by fol- 
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lowing, observing, and being trained in them the best methods by which 
knowledge can be obtained and imparted. He then joins the Elementary 
Class in teaching, receives instruction from text-book and by lectures for 
six months, and is examined at the end. Passing this examination, he 
becomes a member of the Higher Class in teaching, and continues his 
professional studies for six months longer. Giving satisfactory evidence 
of his proficiency here, he is advanced to the class in the practice of 
teaching. The members of this class constitute the faculty of the Model 
School, and under the direction of the Superintendent of that depart- 
ment, do its teaching. As a class they attend its opening exercises, and 
are responsible for its management. In the Model School each student- 
teacher is engaged from one hour to two hours daily, and he is allowed 
the advantage of practice in teaching pupils in the elements as well as 
those more advanced, and in the different branches of study. The pro- 
gramme of exercises in the Model School is so arranged that the student- 
teachers lose no recitations in the Normal School. The principal of the 
Normal School spends a sufficient time each week in the Model School to 
witness the work of the student-teachers, and meets the whole class 
twice every week in a regular recitation for the purpose of reviewing that 
work. 

By the plan thus indicated the usual objections made to Model Schools 
seem to be removed. The classes in the Normal School are not broken 
up by the absence of some of their members, the time spent in the Model 
School is sufficiently long for the student-teachers to be trained to work 
efficiently, and the Model School pupils are carefully protected from the 
bad results which might arise from the unskillful efforts of incompetent 
teachers. The authorities of the Millersville Scltool pronounce their 
Model School “a decided success,” and say that a Model School “ seems 
almost indispensable in the proper education of teachers,” 

A student giving satisfactory evidence in the Model School of his ability 
to teach is prepared for a final examination by the Board of Examiners, 
passing which he receives a diploma which enables him to teach in any 
part of the State without further examination. 

It may be proper to add that about half the pupils in the Model School 
are from the village of Millersville and the rest come from abroad and 
board at the School. Their ages are generally from six to sixteen. The 
School occupies a room very nicely arranged and furnished. Four re- 
citation-rooms are connected with it, as is also an office for the Superin- 
tendent. The School is well supplied with maps, charts, cards, models, 
reference-books, and school apparatus generally. 

The Superintendent is in constant attendance and gives stability and 
system to the working machinery of the school, but does little teaching. 

Morat anv Reuicious [xstructioy.—A large number of different relig- 
ious denominations are represented among the students, and it is a nice 
point in the administration of the school to attend properly to moral and 
religious instruction without arousing denominational prejudices or inter- 
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fering with denominational interests. For this reason no regular clergy- 
man has ever been connected with the school as a moral or religious 
teacher, and the members of the Faculty are chosen without regard to 
their church preferences. 

That this imporant part of education is not neglected, however, will 
appear from the following facts. Besides, the daily religious exercises at 
the opening of the school, the students are required to attend every Sab- 
bath afternoon religious services in the school chapel. These consist of 
a sermon by some clergyman invited to preach before the school, or of a 
lecture delivered by a member of the Faculty. The Model School pupils 
and many Normal students attend a Sunday-school held every Sabbath 
morning. Three large Bible classes meet every week immediately after 
the religious services held in the chapel. A prayer-meeting is held every 
Sabbath evening, and generally one is held in the middle of the week. 
In all these religious exercises very great interest is manifested by many 
of the students, and to the unprejudiced mind the problem seems to be 
solved that a school can be religious without being denominational. 

Grapvation.—All students desiring to graduate must be examined 
first by the Faculty, and afterwards by a Board of Examiners consisting 
of not less than three Principals of Normal Schools. The examination 
must take place in the presence of the State Superintendent and of the 
County Superintendents of the Normal District in which the school is 
located. If a student succeeds in passing these examinations, he receives 
a certificate which enables him to teach two years without further exam- 
ination in any part of the State. At the end of that time, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the school authorities in whose employ he taught and 
of the proper County Superintendent, he may receive a diploma which 
constitutes him a professional teacher. The degrees conferred at gradua- 
tion are Bachelor of Elements, Bachelor of Sciences, and Bachelor of 
Classics. Those conferred at the end of the two years are master in the 
several grades of scholarship together with the professional titles of 
Teacher in Elementary, Scientific, or Classical Didactics as the case 
may be. 

The Normal School authorities are compelled by law to examine all 
practical teachers who have taught two terms in Common Schools, pre- 
senting themselves at the annual examinations, and to grant to them, if 
found worthy, diplomas similar in kind to those received by the regular 
graduates. This provision tends to remove all antagonism which might 
otherwise exist between the graduates of the Normal Schools and other 
teachers. 

Socretres.—Connected with the school there are two very flourishing 
Literary Societies, the “‘ Page” and the “ Normal.” They hold weekly 
meetings, and are managed entirely by the students. The younger stu- 
dents support at the present time two other societies called respectively 
the “Junior Page” and the “Enterprising Juniors.” The educational 
value of such societies, when well managed, is very great. They are 
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calculated to develop the productive powers of the mind, to form charac- 
ter, as well as to stimulate the acquirement of knowledge. 

Tue Facutty.—The Faculty at the present time consists of the princi- 
pal and twelve professors and teachers in the several departments. These 
officers are chosen by the Board of Trustees, and intrusted with the duty 
of imparting instruction and preserving discipline. 

Tue Generat Scuoor-Orricers.—The General School-Officers consist 
of the Principal, a Steward, a Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings, 
two Matrons, and the Chairman of the following committees appointed 
by the Board of Trustees, viz, Committee on Grounds and Buildings, 
Committee on Library and School Furniture and Apparatus, Committee 
on Instruction and Discipline, Committee on Household, Committee on 
Accounts, and Committee on the Public Relations of the School. 

Tue Revations or THE Sexes.—The question is of general interest as to 
whether the two sexes should be educated together. Teaching is a pro- 
fession to membership in which both sexes are admitted, and of course 
this presents a special reason why in a Normal School both should be 
educated together. At Millersville the young gentlemen and ladies attend 
the same recitations, belong to the same societies, and sit opposite each 
other at meals. Cards are given to gentleman having relatives among\ 
the ladies which admit them to the privileges of the Ladies’ Parlor at 
certain hours on certain days; and such cards are sometimes given to 
others than relatives when good reason exists for doing so. All the in- 
tercourse of the two sexes is regulated, but regulated in such a way that 
no well disposed student feels it to be an unnecessary restraint. The 
privileges allowed are such that the public opinion of the school is ready 
to frown upon a student who violates them lest he endanger their entire 
withdrawal. Implicit trust is reposed in the honor of students, but 
severe and summary punishment is meted out to those who are found 
unworthy of it. Strangers visiting the school are apt to express surprise 
to see students enjoy so much liberty and yet preserve such good order. 
They forget that the most powerful agents work most quietly. That is 
the best government that governs itself. 

Very little trouble has resulted from the co-education of the sexes in 
this Institution, and great good is thought to grow out of it. 

Causes or Success.—This paper will be concluded by an extract from 
the report of Hon. S. P. Bates, Deputy State Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Pennsylvania, who made an official visit to the school in the 
summer of 1862. 

“It is proper, before closing this report, to consider briefly the causes 
of success; for the school must be considered, in its present state, in a 
high degree prosperous. Indeed, no Normal School with which we are 
acquainted, is more complete in all its parts, and is accomplishing its 
work more successfully than this, The Model School is undoubtedly 
equal, if not superior, to any yet established. This success is doubtless 
mainly attributable to two causes: In the first place, the plan upon 
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which the school is established has been carefully matured, and adopted, 
after an elaborate examination of the principles on which Normal educa- 
tion should be based. In the second place, the varied features of the 
plan have been put in operation with singular executive ability, and such 
as is rarely found exhibited in any institution of learning. In a school 
of this kind, it is of course a matter of great importance that the teach- 
ing be well done ; but the teaching talent is of minor consequence, com- 
pared with that of originating and managing it so that every part, like 
those of a complicate and delicately adjusted machine, shal] work har- 
moniously upon a settled plan.” 





III. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING MANUAL LABOR 


IN LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 





PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
Military Drill 

Tue earliest, or, at least, one of the earliest educators of this 
country to present the claims of physical culture in any system of 
education, was Capt. Alden Partridge, in his “ Lecture on Educa- 
tion,” first delivered in 1820 and carried into execution in the 
“American Literary, Scientific, and Military Academy,” opened in 
September of the same year at Norwich, Vt. The processes by 
which he proposed to secure “the due cultivation and improvement 
of the physical powers of the students” were “ military drills and 
ether exercises, such as fencing, marching, &c., and suitable em- 
ployments in the garden, the farm, and workshop—for two hours 


a day.” This school was removed in 1825 to Middletown, Ct., but 
was reéstablished at Norwich in 1834. In 1839 Capt Partridge 
opened a similar school at Portsmouth, Va., and another at Brandy- 
wine near Wilmington, Del., in 1853. 


German System of Gymnastics, 

The German system of gymnastics (running, leaping, swimming, 
climbing, balancing, dumb-bell exercises, &c.)—first announced and 
practiced by Guts-Muths in Salzmann’s institution at Schnepfenthal 
in Saxony in 1784, and systematized and popularized by Prof. Jahn 
in 1810 in Berlin—was introduced in this country by Dr. Charles 
Beck, a pupil of Jahn, who erected the first gymnasium on this side 
of the Atlantic in 1825 in the Round Hill School, established by 
Profs. Cogswell and Bancroft at Northampton, Mass. His methods 
were described in a “ Treatise on Gymnastics,” published in North- 
ampton in 1828. In May, 1826, Dr. Follen, likewise from Ger- 
many, actively sustained by Dr. Webster, opened a gymnasium at 
Cambridge, and also, in the autumn of the same year, at Boston. 
The last he shortly afterwards resigned to Dr. Francis Lieber, who, 
at the suggestion of Mr. John Neal, then in London and deeply in- 
terested in the newly established gymnasium of Prof. Vélker, had 
been invited by a number of gentlemen of Boston to superintend 
the establishment. Gymnasiums were also opened at Providence 
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and elsewhere. Mr. William B. Fowle, Treasurer of the Boston So- 
ciety, had introduced regular physical exercises for girls into his 
school as early as 1824, being moved thereto by Dr. J. G. Coffin, 
who had taken an active interest in this movement. Dr. Griscom, 
who had become acquainted with the gymnastic system from per- 
sonal observation in the schools of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg in 1818 
and 1819, introduced it to some extent into the High School in 
New York, established by him under the auspices of the New York 
High School Society in 1825, in imitation of the Public High 
School of Edinburgh. In 1826, Prof. Henry E. Dwight had made 
this department of education a prominent feature in the school es- 
tablished by himself and his brother, Sereno E. Dwight, in New 
Haven, known as the New Haven Gymnasium. Gymnastic exer- 
cises soon became popular and many similar institutions were 
founded, of which the most prominent at the time were the Mt. 
Pleasant Classical Institution, under Chauncey Colton and Francis 
Fellows, at Amherst; the Berkshire Gymnasium, by Rev. Chester 
Dewey, at Pittsfield; and the Woodbridge School, by Jonathan 
Ely and D. R. Austin, at South Hadley, Mass. Calisthenics were 
introduced into female schools, as the Greenfield High School, the 


Hartford Seminary, under Miss C. E. Beecher, and others. A 
“Course of Calisthenics for Young Ladies” was published by Miss 
Beecher in 1832. 


Fellenberg and Manual Labor Schools. 

Aside from the necessity of exercise for the promotion of health 
and the training of the physical system, the popular mind began at 
the same time to feel the want of a more practical education and to 
consider the possibility of uniting agricultural and mechanical with 
intellectual training. The earliest of these “Agricultural,” “ Farm,” 
“ Manual Labor,” or “ Fellenberg” schools was founded in 1797 at 
Lethe, in Abbeville District, South Carolina, by Dr. John De la 
Howe, a native of Hanover, who left by will the bulk of his estate 
for the endowment of “an Agricultural or Farm School, in conform- 
ity, as near as can be, to a plan proposed in the Columbian Maga- 
zine for the month of April, 1787, for educating, boarding, and 
clothing twelve poor boys and twelve poor girls of Abbeville Dis- 
trict.” Five hundred acres of land were appropriated for a farm, 
with 1,000 acres of forest, and the capital out of the interest upon 
which the school has been supported amounted, in 1854, to 
$42,000, independently of the farm, stock, and implements. The 
course of instruction was designed to include chemistry and the 
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practical arts of life. The school was not put into actual operation 
until some twenty years after, and there is little information at hand 
in regard to how far the designs of the founder have been carried 
out. 

Fellenberg’s Agricultural School at Hofwyl was established in 
1807, of which a description was given by A. & J. W. Picket in 
the “Academician” for June, 1819. Fellenberg’s system soon at- 
tracted attention in this country. The Gardiner Lyceum, in Maine, 
was established in 1823, for instruction in the scientific principles 
of mechanics and agriculture, and in 1824 a Fellenberg school was 
opened at Windsor, Ct., by Messrs. Stebbins and Sill. But the de- 
sire to afford the means by which poor students might defray the 
expenses of their education while at the same time pursuing their 
studies, was more influential than any other motive in the introduc- 
tion of the manual labor system. The first institution founded upon 
this system was the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, planned in 1820 by 
Elihu Robinson, of Augusta, Me., and put into operation in the 
spring of 1825. The “Oneida Institute of Science and Industry” 
was founded at Whitesboro, N. Y., in 1825-6, and became one of 
the most successful manual labor schools in the country. In 1826 
was also formed the “Andover Mechanical Association” at Andover 
Theological Seminary, Mass., “solely for the purpose of invigora- 
ting and preserving health, without any reference to pecuniary 
profit,” but the success of the system of mechanical labor instituted 
by them, made it a model which was followed in many similar in- 
stitutions. Theological seminaries, colleges, and minor schools, in 
almost every State in the Union, were established with manual labor 
as an essential principle in their constitution.* 

Rev. Elias Cornelius, Secretary of the American Education Soci- 
ety, is entitled to the honor of having been a pioneer in this move- 
ment and a strong supporter of the system. His labors in connec- 
tion with that Society necessarily brought to his notice the great 
waste of health and life produced in this country by the process of 
liberal education without systematic exercise, and in the pages of 
the Quarterly Register he ably discussed the benefits to result from 
the introduction of manual labor and physical exercise into every 
true system of education, and in 1829 he delivered a discourse upon 
the same subject before the Andover Mechanical Association. 
Many others had also been active promoters of the same cause. In 
the “American Journal of Education,” edited by William Russell, 
several articles appeared, most of them from the pen of Dr. J. G. 





* Quarterly Register, II., 57-107. 
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Coffin. In the “Annals of Education,” in 1830, William C. Wood- 
bridge gave a series of articles upon Fellenberg and his system, 
ably advocating it. In 1830, Dr. J. C. Warren delivered a lecture 
before the American Institute of Instruction, on “ Physical Hduca- 
tion,” which was republished both in Boston and England, and in 
the same year Dr. Stephen H. Tyng gave a discourse in Philadel- 
phia upon the “ Jmportance of Uniting Manual Labor and Study.” 
The necessity of physical exercise to literary men was also strongly 
urged by Prof. Edward Hitchcock in his work entitled “ Dyspepsy 
Forestalled,” published in 1830. Ata later date appeared an able 
lecture by Dr. Charles Caldwell, delivered in 1833 before a conven- 
tion of teachers at Lexington, Ky., published in Boston in 1834, 
and republished in Edinburgh in 1836, with notes by Robert Cox, 
and preface by George Combe. 


MANUAL LABOR SOCIETY. 

In July, 1831, the “Society for Promoting Manual Labor in 
Literary Institutions” was formed in New York, for “the purpose 
of collecting and diffusing information calculated to promote the 
establishment and prosperity of Manual Labor Schools and Semina- 


ries in the United States, and for introducing the system of manual 
labor into institutions now established, without diminishing the 
standard of literary and scientific attainment.” Its officers were as 
follows:—Zechariah Lewis, President. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
Rey. James Milnor, Seth P. Staples, Jeremiah Day, D. D., L. L. D., 
James M. Matthews, D. D., William Jay, Vice-Presidents. George 
Douglass, Treasurer. Rev. Joshua Leavitt, Corresponding Secretary. 
L. V. 8S. Wilder, Rev. G. W. Gale, W. C. Woodbridge, Rev. E. 
Cornelius, Lewis Tappan, S. H. Cox, D. D., Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, 
Cornelius Baker, 8. H. Tyng, D. D., Dr. Alfred C. Post, Managers. 

Theodore D. Weld was appointed General Agent of the Society, 
who had been for several years member of the Oneida Institute and 
was familiar with the details of the system and its practical results. 
Tn compliance with their instructions, Mr. Weld visited most of the 
large towns and leading literary institutions in Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, prosecuting his 
inquires and calling public attention to the manual labor system, 
and in his Report at the end of the year presented a mass of facts 
and testimonies on the subject of manual labor, forming a pamphlet 
of 120 pages. This Report shows at length the evil effects of the 
previous system of education, and, on the other hand, presents an 
argument in favor of the manual labor system, that it is natural ; 
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that it interests the mind; is favorable in its moral effect; promotes 
habits of industry, independence of character, and originality ; ren- 
ders prominent all the manlier features of character; affords facili- 
ties in acquiring a knowledge of human nature; greatly diminishes 
the expense of education; increases the wealih of the country; and 
tends to do away with absurd distinctions in society. Objections 
to the system are considered, and the various obstacles in the way 
of its success are discussed, the whole forming a valuable digest of 
opinions and personal experiences, with a complete and lamentable 
omission of all facts and statistics respecting the history and experi- 
ence of the many institutions visited by Mr. Weld, with the degree 
of success and causes of failure of the system as carried out by 
them. Such an addition to the report would have added tenfold 
to its real practical value. After the publication of this Report, no 
farther effort was made by the Manual Labor Society to carry out 
its objects.* 

The subject of Physical Education has continued to receive more 
and more attention, while the system of manual labor has been found 
to a great extent impracticable in a “ literary institution,” and is no 
longer made prominent in prospectuses and circulars. The gymna- 
sium has gradually become an established institution—being made 
in some cases, as at New Haven, Amherst, and Cambridge, in a man- 
ner a special college department, with its own professor and with 
well equipped hall and grounds. As part of a system of public 
amusements, an extensive union of gymnasts has been formed among 
our German population, called the “Sociale Turnerbund,” embrac- 
ing a large number of associations in all parts of the country, and 
even among the purely American classes athletic games and manly 
sports are yearly becoming more popular. 





* Mr. Weld, in a recent letter to the Editor, remarks:—“I have modified in some respects my 
opinions, as expressed in the Report, and especially as to the amount of pecuniary profit to be ex- 
posted from the mencal tabes eystem even under the most favorable conditions. The practical 

Ity in g labor and auly in an Eryrape also seems to me greater and 
more complicated. Labs, whether agricultural or hanical, in order to be pecuniarily profita- 
ble to any considerable extent, must be more continuous than would be consistent with the best 
conditions for study. So aiso the highest pecuniary results conflict with the best physical and 
mental. To secure the best result to body and mind, the student’s three hours’ exercise daily 
should be divided into half a dozen portions. This, with the requisite changes in dress, would be 
impracticable. So too the exercise should be more diversified than is practicable. From the 
different kinds of labor such a selection should be made as will mete out to every part of the sys- 
tem that exercise which will best minister to its need. To do this effectually would require more 
frequent changes in the kinds of work than could consist with much pecuniary profit. That sys- 
tematic physical training should be made a part of the daily routine of every schoo! is with me an 
abiding conviction, and that this should not be made optional, but be made imperative. The 
change in public opinion in this regard during the last thirty years is a most hopeful sign of the 
times. The introduction into hundreds of schools of Dr. Lewis’ “ Light Gymnastics’’ is already 
achieving large results and its promise for the future is most auspicious.’ 
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The New Gymnastics. 

The comparatively violent and athletic exercises of the early gym- 
nastics never gained a recognized place in American female schools, 
though various light physical exercises were early introduced into 
monitorial and infant schools, and systems of “Calisthenics” were 
devised as a substitute in the physical training of girls. More re- 
cently, however, the freer and more graceful exercises of the “ New 
Gymnastics,” performed to the accompaniment of music and with- 
out cumbersome and expensive apparatus, have become widely pop- 
ular through the enthusiastic and persistent advocacy of Dr. Dio 
Lewis, through whose ingenuity the system has been perfected. 
Since the establishment by him of the “ Normal Institute of Physi- 
cal Education” at Boston in 1859, over two hundred and fifty per- 
sons have already (May, 1865) been trained and sent out as teachers 
into all parts of the Union. Dr. Lewis published in 1860-2 the 
“ Boston Journal of Physical Culture,” and the “New Gymnastics 
for Men, Women, and Children,” with translations of Prof. Kloss’ 
“ Dumb-bell Instructor,” and Prof. Schreber’s “ Pangymnastikon,” 
besides contributing freely to various school journals articles illus- 
trating and explaining the peculiarities of his system. He may 
justly be considered as having inaugurated a new era in physical 
culture in the schools of this country. In this connection we also 
mention the Swedish system of Ling, introduced to some extent 
into-this country, by which an equable development was sought of 
all the voluntary and even many of the involuntary muscles of the 
body. Ling made his system, as does Lewis, not only a branch of 
education for healthy persons, but also a remedy for disease, and in 
this form it has become known as the “ motor-cure.” 


Military Drill and Schools, 

The exigences of a great war and the universal desire to ‘supply 
them, have created a demand for home military organizations and 
for military schools which has already effected a material and per- 
manent increase in this form of physical training. But the thor- 
ough gymnastic training of soldiers and officers, which is made so 
prominent a feature in the military systems of France and Prussia, 
is here almost unknown. The practice of Target-shooting, intro- 
duced as an annual festival by Swiss and German Sharp-shooters in 
New York, and the organization of Rifle-corps in different cities, 
will doubtless become a permanent feature in our system. 





IV. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS, 





OBJECTS. 


Tae American AssocraTion FoR THE SuprpLty oF TEACHERS was 
established in Philadelphia in 1835, with Horace Binney, President, 
8. S. Fitch, Secretary, and other officers, including some of the most 
influential friends of education in that*city. The objects are thus 
set forth in the preamble of the Constitution, and in the Circular of 
the officers :— 


Impressed with the conviction that, under Providence, the most effectual 
means of improving the moral and intellectual condition of man is the exten- 
sive diffusion of sound and practical instruction, and that the common schools 
of our country, in which the greater portion of the people receive their knowl- 
edge both of the rudiments and the higher branches of learning, are often inade- 
quately supplied with teachers, and unable to obtain such as are competent to 
their important task, therefore, the subscribers have associated themselves for 
the purpose of facilitating the engagement of teachers of either sex, qualified to 
take charge of schools and seminaries, in their several grades, and also of chil- 
dren in private families. 

Of the manner in which we propose to do this, we submit the following gen- 
eral outline :— 

1. By receiving and registering all applications for situations from all classes 
of Teachers. . 

2. By receiving and registering all applications for Teachers of every grade 
of learning, and every variety of instruction. 

3. When we find the wishes of the applicants to correspond, by making this 
correspondence known to the parties, and by passing the Teacher to the school 
or private situation as soon as practicable. 

4. If any Teachers shall be unable to defray their traveling expenses to the 
places of destination, by loaning, as far as possible, money to said Teachers for 
this object; said loans to be refunded as soon as the circumstances of the 
Teachers will permit. 

To facilitate these important objects, we are prepared to receive applications, 
and to answer the same. In order that the correspondence may not become 
of needless extent, attention to the following suggestions is particularly 
requested :— 

. Teachers applying for Schools or Private Situations will, in writing, inform the 
Secretary of all the branches of knowledge they suppose themselves qualified to 
teach; whether they desire situations in common or high schools or academies, 
or as private instructors, and whether as Principals or assistant Teachers; they 
should state if they have any preference to any particular part of the United 
States as a location, and also their former occupation or employment; what 
amount of compensation will be satisfactory; and when and for how long a pe- 
riod their services can be secured. 

It is an indispensable requisite, that they forward testimonials of their moral 
character as well as of their literary qualifications; which testimonials should 
be from the best sources in their power, and if practicable, from individuals on 
whose recommendations entire reliance can be placed. When this, for any 
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cause, shall be impracticable, so far as it respects literary qualifications, any 
person, applying to the Secretary as a candidate for a Teacher’s situation, and 
with ample credentials as to his or her moral character, may be examined by a 
committee appointed for this purpose; and, if qualified, may receive a certificate 
from said committee testifying to such qualifications. Should any applicant, 
unknown to the Secretary, obtain a situation, he or she will, to avoid needless 

ndence, inform the Secretary without delay. It is the desire of the As- 
sociation promptly to forward the interests of every deserving and qualified 
applicant. 
ications for Teachers will contain information respecting the sex and 
qualifications required; the probable amount of duty to be performed; the sal- 
ary to be given; the time wien the Teachers will be wanted, and the term for 
which he or she is desired to be engaged. It should be stated also whether the 
traveling expenses of the Teacher will be defrayed; and whether as a gratuity, 
or as payment in part in advance of his or her salary. Should such expenses 
by agreement be paid wholly or in part, the Secretary, if it will promote the 
convenience of the parties, will draw, as shall be specified, for the amonnt so 
advanced. f 

The American Association for the Supply of Teachers, by establishing a gen- 
eral agency in Philadelphia for the above objects, will be able to pass to desti- 
tute situations in various parts of the Union a large number of accredited 
Teachers, who, but for the instrumentality of such a society, may remain un- 
employed or employed in ineligible situations; and also to procure for many 
schools and private families suitable instructors, which otherwise might remain 
unsupplied. It is to be distinctly understood that, in all cases, the preference 
will be given to such applicants as shall produce the best certificates of moral 
character and literary qualifications. The examining committee will use the 
utmost caution in granting certificates, and manifest to all applicants the strict- 
est impartiality. 

The members of the Association solicit the free codperation of their fellow- 
citizens, of the Presidents and instructors in all our literary institutions, and of 
all persons interested in the objects of the Society. 

Any person may become a member of the Association by paying two dollars 
annually, and a patron, on paying ten dollars annually, and a member and pat- 
ron for life, on paying at one time one hundred dollars. All moneys by sub- 
scriptions or donations will be faithfully applied to further the desirable objects 
above expressed. 


We have no knowledge of the further doings of this Association. 
The work proposed to be done was highly important, and to some 
extent has since been attended to under the public school system ; 
every State and county school officer doing something to bring de- 
serving teachers, and local committees in search of such teachers, 
into correspondence and communication. The annual session of 
the National, State, and County Associations, as well as Teachers’ 
Institutes, have facilitated the same object for both private and pub- 
lic schools. There is a great want which is still more systemati- 
eally supplied by such an Agency as that of Schermerhorn, Bancroft 
& Co., 130 Grand Street, New York, and 512 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, established in 1855, and styled the American Scuoot In- 
stitute. Their “Educational Directory” contains the names of 
over 80,000 teachers, superintendents, and active friends of 
education, 





THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 





Tue American Socrety ror tHE Dirrusion or Userut Knowt- 
EDGE was incorporated by the Legislature of the State of New York, 
May 16th, 1837. Its organization is chiefly due to the exertions and 
influence of the Rev. Gorham D. Abbott. While making the tour 
of the United States in the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, his atten- 
tion had been directed to the power which the press exerted in this 
country, and during a visit to England in the latter year, he had 
opportunity to make similar observations there and to learn some- 
thing of the operations and usefulness of the foreign societies, which 
by its means were engaged in promoting the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the people. Early in 1834, after his return from 
England, he began to urge upon the attention of others the import- 
ance of founding a similar society here, visiting many literary insti- 
tutions and discussing the subject freely with many distinguished 
literary and scientific men. In the summer of 1834 he again visited 
England for the purpose of examining more particularly the organi- 
zation, methods, and operations of the English societies, and to as- 
certain what advantages might be secured by way of codperation in 
the use of their publications, plates, engravings, &c. Several prop- 
ositions were submitted for future acceptance by different societies, 
publishing-houses, authors, and literary men, in London, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow. Returning to this country he continued his exertions, 
having in the course of this time made a careful and laborious exam- 
ination of the issues of the American press in all its departments 
during the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, exhibiting by tables the 
proportion of publications in each department, and also collecting a 
mass of statistics relative to the publications in England, France, 
Germany, and this country. By presenting facts relative to the ex- 
tensive operations of European societies and by showing the prov- 
ince and the resulting benefits of some similar instrumentality in 
this country, he endeavored to enlist literary influence in its favor 
and to secure channels of operation throughout the country. In 
May, 1835, having associated in the enterprise a gentleman of most 
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estimable character, and of means and leisure to devote to it, (Mr. 
George Spring,) he again went to England to perfect the proposed 
arrangements. But the death of this gentleman, shortly afterward, 
necessitated his return sooner than he had intended, and compelled 
him to defer the execution of his design. Efforts were made, but 
unsuccessfully, to induce others to engage in the enterprise.* The 
depressing effects of the “great fire” in New York, in 1835, also 
discouraged and materially delayed operations until the spring of 
1836, when they were pushed more vigorously than ever, under a 
constantly increasing conviction, on the part of Mr. Abbott and his 
friends, of the importance of the object. 

In May, 1836, a number of meetings, convened by private invi- 
tation from all circles of the city, were held in New York, to con- 
sider the subject of a national organization. A committee was 
finally appointed to draft a constitution and prepare a circular ad- 
dress. This circular, drawn up by Mr. Abbott, and signed by about 
thirty eminent gentlemen, was printed, together with the form of a 
constitution, and extensively circulated. Replies were received from 
many distinguished men in all parts of the Union, approving of the 
plan and objects of the proposed institution, encouraging the enter- 
prise, and proffering assistance in the furtherance of its objects. 
Public meetings were also held in its favor at Saratoga, Hartford, 
and Andover, Mass., and it received the approval of the State Con- 
vention of Teachers, held at Albany. On the 17th of October a 
public meeting was finally held in New York, for the purpose of 
hearing the report of the committee and organizing the Society. 
The Hon. Albert Gallatin was called to the chair, and Charles But- 
ler, Esq., appointed secretary. Prof. John Proudfit stated the ori- 
gin and objects of the meeting, and a report was received from Mr. 
Abbott, as agent of the committee. The minutes of the public 
meetings that had been held were read, and the numerous commu- 
nications favorable to the design, which had been received by the 
committee, were submitted. The constitution, after discussion, was 
adopted and the Americay Socrery ror tHe Dirrusion or Userun 
KNOWLEDGE was organized in accordance therewith by the election 
of the following officers :— 


President.—Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer. 

Vice- Presidents. —Thirty-five in number, from twenty-six different States. 
Secretary.—Gorham D. Abbott, N. Y. 

Treasurer.—Anthony P. Halsey, N. Y. 

Board of Directors.—Forty in number, principally from New York. 





° ’ The Rev. Be. Alonzo Potter of Union College, in conjunction with Mr. Delavan, so long and 

gaged in the temp cause, had conceived a somewhat similar design of a ‘‘ Fam- 

ily eae and $50,000 had been placed in his hands to be applied to the — Various cir 
cumstances, however, concurred to prevent the execution of the project. 
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Executive Committee—James Brown, Esq., N. Y.; Thomas Cock, M. D., N. 
Y.; John Torrey, M. D., N. Y.; Alonzo Potter, D. D., Schenectady; Wilbur 
Fiske, D. D., Conn.; Jacob ‘Abbott, Boston; B. B. Edwards, Boston; Leonard 
Bacon, Conn.; Calvin E. Stowe, Ohio; Charles Butler, N. Y.; J. T. i 
N. Y.; Lewis ©. Beck, N. Y.; Marinus Willett, M. D., N. ¥.; Wm. Coo 
N. Y.: Timothy R. Green, N. ¥.; Wm. Betts, N. Y.; ; Henry E. Davis, N. 


In May, 1837, application was made to the New York Legislature 
for a charter. A bill was introduced which passed the Senate, but 
was lost in the House. By the exertions of the secretary, however, 
a reconsideration was obtained, and, on the 16th, the bill was passed. 
In the same month a “prospectus” was issued by the Executive 
Committee, and widely circulated, setting forth the design and im- 
portance of the institution, and giving sketches, at some length, of 
various European literary and scientific societies. In October there 
followed a “Prospectus of a Library for Schools and Families,” 
written by Mr. Abbott, and signed by Leonard Bacon, Thomas 
Cock, and Timothy R. Green, being probably the earliest published 
plan of a systematic, comprehensive library, designed by subsequent 
annual additions to become a worthy library for any school or dis- 
trict, in all departments of useful knowledge. Suggestions were re- 
quested in respect to the general interests of the plan, or proposals 
for furnishing particular books, or aid in raising the necessary funds. 
It was estimated that $15,000 would be needed to carry the plan 
into execution. Of this prospectus (which was accompanied by a 
cut, designed by Mr. Abbott, representing the library complete, in 
its case) some 60,000 copies were circulated. 

The principal object in view at this time was the preparation and 
publication of this library, and for this purpose the Executive Com- 
mittee resolved themselves into standing committees, of three each, 
upon “Negotiation,” “ Material,” “General Literature,” “Science,” 
&c., in order by division of labor and responsibility to secure the 
best attention to every department of the library. A respectful re- 
monstrance was made to the American Sunday-School Union against 
their proposed plan of supplying a Common School Library from 
their publications. Correspondence was held with State superin- 
tendents and others in regard to the selection of the library, books 
were examined and decided upon, and every means were used to 
make the library what it ought to be. Negotiations were finally 
entered upon with the Messrs. Harper & Brothers of New York, for 
its publication. The original plan was to make the selection of 
books from the publications of the different publishing houses of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, in order to interest the trade 
generally. The passage of an act by the New York Legislature on 
the 17th of April, 1838, appropriating a portion of the income of 

16 
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the Surplus Deposit Fund to the purchase of Common School Li- 
braries, and making it obligatory upon every district to procure a 
library, hastened the movements of the committee. This action on 
the part of the State had been anticipated, but had not been ex- 
pected so soon. The members of the Society had, many of them, 
been zealous in promoting legislative action in this direction, but 
the result was reached some months in advance of their expectations. 
Before another year they had hoped to have had a suitable library 
prepared and to have obtained such a law. 

To meet this immediate demand it now became necessary to pro- 
vide a first series of the Library sooner than one could be prepared 
expressly for the purpose, and therefore the committee determined 
to make the best selection possible under the circumstances. A 
contract was accordingly entered into with the Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers for the uniform issue of fifty volumes, mostly selected from 
their own publications, the price of which complete should be twenty 
dollars. Several sets of the Library were prepared, and in May, 
1838, a public meeting was held in New York for its exhibition and 
for a general exposition of the designs of the Society. Gov. Marcy 
presided, and the Hon. W. H. Seward and others addressed the 
meeting. The Executive Committee had already engaged agents 
(Rev. Dr. Holmes for New England, Rev. Mr. Page for Western 
New York, and Mr. Haskell for Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois) to se- 
cure the introduction of the Library into the schools of those sec- 
tions, while the secretary, and others, visited Boston, Albany, 
Washington, and other cities, for the same purpose. In September, 
1838, the contract for the publication of the first set of the Library 
was considered completed, and in October, after extended consulta- 
tion, the final changes were made in the volumes comprising it. 
Measures were commenced for addressing every executive officer of 
the General and State governments, and every legislator, upon the 
_ subject of school libraries, and in February, 1839, a committee was 
appointed to memorialize Congress, and to call a public meeting in 
the city of Washington. This committee (composed of Messrs. C. 
8. Stewart, J. Proudfit, J. T. Gilchrist, and G. D. Abbott) drew up 
and presented to Congress a memorial, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library and ordered printed. The adjournment 
of Congress, soon after, prevented farther action. 

The general objects of the Society were, in this document, repre- 
sented to be, to extend the means and improve the character of 
public instruction, to elevate the standard of the national literature, 
and to promote the diffusion of knowledge and correct principles 
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among all classes—these objects to be effected by uniting the influ- 
ence and efforts of literary, benevolent, and philanthropic men in 
employing the appropriate means. The immediate designs of the 
Society were, 1. The publication and general introduction of a na- 
tional school library; 2. The publication of a popular journal of 
useful knowledge and of public instruction; and 3. The preparation 
of a set of text-books for schools, combining the excellencies of all 
books used in this or other countries. “The Executive Committee 
intended to have asked the contributions of their fellow-citizens in 

“aid of these great objects, in the earlier stages of their labors; but 
the commercial embarrassments of the country have constrained 
them to go on silently and almost unaided until the present time. 
No general effort has hitherto been made to obtain the necessary 
funds; yet in all other respects the Society has been making a 
steady and rapid progress, and a wide field of influence and useful- 
ness is now opening before it. The attention of many distinguished 
men in all parts of the country has been directed to its objects, and 
a very general approbation of the plan throughout the country has 
been received.” “To accomplish the objects of this Society, and 
to place it at once upon the ground which a national institution of 
this character ought to occupy, it is necessary to engage the services 
of authors, to import the publications of similar societies in Europe, 
and such other books as may assist the labors of the committee, to 
employ agents, and to stereotype and manufacture anew a second 

_series of fifty volumes, in a style and manner in all respects worthy 
of the object.” 

After an informal meeting of the friends of the Society on the 
16th of February, a call (signed by S. H. Smith, Walter Jones, 
Francis 8. Key, M. St. Clair Clarke, and Thomas Sewall) was made 
for a public meeting to be held at Washington on the 20th, A 
meeting was accordingly organized at that time by appointing the 
Hon. Joseph Story chairman, and the Hon. Robert Strange, of 
South Carolina, secretary, and was addressed by Messrs. Proudfit 
and Abbott, on the part of the Society, followed by Messrs. Justice 
Story, Judge Wayne, Hon. B. F. Butler, Hon. W. B. Calhoun, 
George Combe, of Edinburgh, and Mr. F. 8. Key. Resolutions 
were passed approving the objects of the Society and cordially com- 
mending it to the patronage of legislatures, schools, and institutions 
of learning. 

In April, 1839, an act was passed by the Legislature of New 
York in reference to its appropriations for schools, which author- 
ized the Secretary of State, at the request of the trustees of the 
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districts, to make a selection of books for the use of the districts— 
thus in effect putting the choice and control of the library wholly 
into his hands. But here a difficulty arose in the way of the Soci- 
ety, inasmuch as the Superintendent, while he adopted, with very 
few changes, the library upon which the Society had bestowed so 
great care and labor, nevertheless refused to in any way acknowl- 
edge or accept of their instrumentality in its preparation and distri- 
bution. The Society had already raised and expended over $3,000, 
and had become obligated for nearly $7,000 more. They had 
looked forward to the supply of the New York schools especially 
for the means of reimbursement of past expenses and to enable them 
to continue their labors. Finding themselves now cut off from the 
resources upon which they had relied and without ‘prospective 
means for the liquidation of the debts which they had incurred, 
they were obliged in a great measure to suspend their operations, 
especially as regarded the school library. They were, however, 
enabled to claim, at least, the credit of having directed the attention 
of the public mind throughout the country to this great work, and 
of having given origin to the school library system of several States ; 
under their auspices the first school library was issued, and their 
early plan and catalogue of the school library has been made the 
basis of all subsequent operations by the different Boards of Educa- 
tion in the different States. 

In reference to the second great object of the Society, the publi- 
cation of a popular journal had early received their attention. In 
December, 1836, it had been determined by the Executive Commit- 
tee to commence the issue of a “Saturday Magazine,” and in ac- 
cordance with arrangements previously made with the London So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the plates of the London 
Magazine for one year were sent over to be used by the American 
Society. The commercial embarrassments of the next year, how- 
ever, prevented the carrying out of the design. 

The third main object still remained—the preparation of a series 
of text-books for schools—and to effect this object the exertions of 
the Society were directed after January, 1842. In May of that 
year, the Executive Committee {then including Theodore Freling- 
huysen, John A. Dix, Thomas Cock, Charles Butler, M. 8S. Hutton, 
M. 8. Bidwell, J. B. Beck, W. Adams, 8. F. B. Morse, G. Folsom, 
G. D. Abbott, E. Robinson, J. Torrey, J. A. Vaughan, J. L. Mason, 
G: Peck, T. L. Vermilyea, A. C. Post, J. O. Choules, G. B. Cheever, 
and W. Cutter) appointed a committee to make a report upon the 
whole subject of spelling-books, with a review of the books then in use, 
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and a recommendation of those most deserving of patronage. A 
partial report was made in December, 1842, which was published— 
followed, in December, 1846, by the publication of “ The New Eng- 
lish Spelling-Book ; designed to teach Orthography and Orthoépy ; 
with a critical analysis of the Language and a classification of its 
elements ; ona new Plan ; with appropriate Lessons for the Instruc- 
tion and Improvement of the Young.” In this work, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Abbott, the words are classed according to their deri- 
vation—Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Latin, Greek, French, &c.—and those 
of each element are again subdivided according to the parts of speech. 
It never came into extensive use. The advertisement attached to 
the Spelling-Book announces a “Defining Book” as the next vol- 
ume of the series, to be followed by a “School Dictionary,” an 
“Introductory Primer,” and a series of English Readers then in 
course of preparation. These works were never published. Por- 
ter’s “ Rhetorical Reader,” as well as Colburn’s “ First Lessons in 
Arithmetic,” had been approved of and adopted by the Society 
several years before, by agreement with the publishers. 

In September, 1843, the Executive Committee made a report 
upon the subject of English Grammar, in which they state that 
arrangements had been made for the preparation, by W. H. Wells, 
of Andover, Mass., of a new grammar upon the basis of Hiley’s 
Grammar. Well’s “ Grammar of the English Language for the use 
of Schools” was published in 1846, independent of this Society, 
and was very favorably received and widely used. Nothing farther 
of the proceedings of the Society appears upon record. 

Its publications, other than the Spelling-Book and the reports 
upon Spelling-Books and Grammar, are mostly found attached 
to the “ Memorial to Congress,” published as Senate Document, No, 
235, Feb. 19, 1839, 25th Congress, 3d session. 








THE AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL SOCIETY. 





Tue American Common Scnoot Soctery owed its origin mainly 
to the exertions of its secretary, J. Orville Taylor, whose labors in 
behalf of common schools, as an indefatigable and popular lecturer 
in several States, and as the editor and publisher of the Common 
School Assistant of New York from January, 1836, to January 1840, 
should be held in grateful remembrance and deserve a fuller notice 
than we can give here. It was established in January, (?) 1838, 
with Albert Gallatin as President, Theodore Frelinghuysen, Vice- 
President, James Lenox, 8. B. Ruggles, and others, Executive Com- 
mittee, and J. Orville Taylor, Secretary. The Constitution sets 
forth the objects of the Society to be “the extension and improve- 
ment of education in Primary Schools in the United States.” The 
prospectus issued in April, 1838, states its purpose “to publish a 
cheap monthly newspaper which would contain the school laws of 
the different States, reports of successful schools and systems of in- 
struction in this and foreign countries, drawings of model school- 
houses, communications from literary men on educational subjects, 
and earnest popular appeals for the advancement of common school 
education—to offer premiums for good school-books, to be printed 
and sold by its agents—to communicate with auxiliary societies for 
the collection of information, and arouse attention by public lectures 
—and to open an office in the city of New York, where books and 
information in regard to schools and the publications of the Society 
could be obtained.” P 

This seems to be but the ground which the secretary had him- 
self attempted to occupy, and the prestige of the Society’s name 
was merely added to operations which he had himself previously 
commenced, though a list of subscriptions toward the objects of the 
Society is announced in May, 1838, amounting to over $2,700, 
in sums ranging from $250 to $10, and including such well-known 
names as P. G. Stuyvesant, James Wadsworth, M. H. Grinnell, Lind- 
ley Murray, &c. 

As editor of the Common School Assistant, Mr. Taylor had for 
the two years previous been conducting such a journal as above de- 
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scribed, had established a “Common School Depository,” and pub- 
lished a series of “ Useful School-Books,” which were freely recom- 
mended in the journal to the attention of schools; he had, in May, 
1836, selected a series of books for a district library, and in July, 1836, 
a set of school apparatus, which he was prepared to furnish, and in 
Dec., 1837, opened an “American Common School Union” in New 
York, where might “ be seen and purchased whatever relates to the 
improvement of schools and the diffusion of useful knowledge.” In 
1838 were issued, as from the American Common School Society, 
the design for a model school-house, a “ Common School Almanac,” 
and a circular of interrogatories to the friends of common schools, 

A meeting was held in August, 1838, at Saratoga, Chancellor 
Walworth in the chair, which was addressed by Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
J.8. Buckingham. A meeting was also held at Washington, pro- 
fessedly called by this Society, on 13th December. Hon. W. C. 
Johnson was chairman and Mr. Stansbury, secretary. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Taylor, James Barbour, Esq., of Virginia, Col. 
W. L. Stone and Francis L. Key. 

In February, 1839, the Society offered a premium of $100 for the 
best tract upon “The qualifications of a Teacher in Primary Schools, 
and the most efficient mode of discharging its duties.” But upon 
the discontinuance of the Common School Assistant in January, 
1840, all farther traces of the action of the Society are lost. 


J. ORVILLE TAYLOR. 

J. ORVILLE TAYLOR, one of the pioneers in the work of improving common 
schools, was born in Charlton, Saratoga county, N. Y., on the 14th of May, 1807. 
To the scanty instruction of the district school in his native town was added the 
more thorough and liberal preparation for college in the academy at Cherry 
Valley. After a four years’ course at Union College, where he graduated in 
1828, (?) he studied law at New Haven, and while there wrote his “ District 
School” as an essay for the prize offered by Mr. James Wadsworth. The essay 
did not come up to the conditions prescribed by the judges, but was published 
at Mr. Wadsworth’s expense. Mr. Taylor received $1,000 for the copyright 
and over 5,000 copies were disposed of by the Harpers, Brothers. 

In 1831-2 Mr. Taylor read for a term at Cambridge and there became ac- 
quainted with W. A. Alcott, W. C. Woodbridge and Josiah Holbrook, and yet 
farther interested in the cause of education. In January, 1836, he issued the 
first number of the Common School Assistant, under the pledge of pecuniary 
help from J. Wadsworth, W. L. Marcy, W. A. Duer, B. T. Onderdonk, 8. Van 
Rensellaer, J. Buel, and others. This paper gained a circulation of 30,000 
copies during the first year, and was continued through four volumes. 

In 1837 he was appointed Professor of Public Instruction in the New York 
University, and in the following summer prepared a class of fifty scholars for 
the profession of teaching. Mr. Taylor lectured upon common schools through- 
out Michigan, and in many places in New York, Vermont, and Western Massa- 
chusetts. Pennsylvania, Virginia, and South Carolina were also visited by bi> 
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Ma. Wapewortn’s Evronts iv Benaty or Common Scuoors. 

A large measure of gratitude is due to James Wadsworth for his 
early, enlightened, and efficient efforts to promote the establishment 
and improvement of common schools in the State of New York. 

In a letter addressed to John Lerickloin, Esq., dated January 30, 
1796, giving the outline of a plan for the settlement of a tract of land, 
thirty miles square, he observes :— 

I would propose that a one hundred and twenty acre lot be ted to the in- 
habitants (of each township,) for the support tee 1, ake one hundred 
and twenty-five acre lot for the support of a school. t the grant be conditional 
upon the inhabitants improving five acres a year, on each lot; the second and 
third years, ten acres a year thereafter, till one hundred acres shall be improved 
on each lot. The income of both to be applied to the support of a school, until a 
minister shall be settled. It is true the amount of two lots in each township will 
be considerable, but is observable that the stability of government, and of course 
the security of property in all republics, depend, in a great measure, upon the in- 
formation of common le. 


Again, in a letter to Robert Troup, Esq. :— 


It gives me great satisfaction to hear that you have determined to appropriate a 
piece of land for a meeting-house, and for a school-house, and likewise a glebe 
and parsonage for a minister. My mind is strongly impressed with the sal 
consequences which will follow from these donations. It is a substantial 
conferred upon the town (of Pulteney,) and in its consequences upon your country. 
I am not superstitious, but I believe in Christianity. Iam no partisan, but I be- 
lieve in the piety of patriotism, and, amidst the troubles of this wayward world, 
it appears to me that the mental consolation that attends advanced life is the 
recollection of substantial benefits conferred on our country, of having contributed 
our full mite to the improvement and happiness of our fellow-men; especially to 
that portion of them whose destinies are influenced, more or less, by our decisions, 
and by the situation in which, by Providence, we are placed. 

I shall never forget the exalted part which Judge Benson took, in procuring 
from the Holland company, the grant of a school lot, and glebe lot, in each town- 
ship of six miles square. * * It is true a single lot will not support a clergy- 
man, or a single lot a school; but when cultivated they will do considerable to- 
ward these objects, and, what is of much consequence, they prove a constant in- 
centive and support to a virtuous few in every town, till there is a majority in 
favor of supporting a clergyman and a constant school. Insure the support of 
schools, and children will be instructed. * * The State of Connecticut is un- 
der incalculable advantages to a Jaw, long since passed in that state, requiring a 
yearly tax from each town; but, providing that a certificate from the school com- 
mittee, stating that the amount of this tax has been applied to the payment of 
schoolmasters, under certain restrictions, shall be received in payment of the tax 
at the state treasury. This tax falls far short of supporting the schools, but it 
operates in the same manner as a constant fund, arising from a school lot. In its 
effects, it insures constant schools. 


In a letter, dated December 28, 1811, addressed to John Murray, 
Jr., Esq., one of the commissioners appointed by Gov. Tompkins, in 
pursuance of a vote of the legislature, “to report a system for the 
organization and establishment of common schools,” Mr. Wadsworth 
anticipates, substantially, the plan which was, in the following year, 
recommended by the commissioners, and adopted by the legislature. 
At the close of the letter, he adds :—* Make it the duty of the com- 
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missioners to send to the school inspector of each town a “Lancaster 
Manual,” containing observations on teaching, and school govern- 
ment, and thus diffuse through the sta.e the latest and most practi- 
eal information as to improved methods.” 

In the same letter, he suggests that “teachers should be trained at 
Albany and New York, and sent through the state,” or that “a suit- 
able teacher should visit the schools of each county,” and a sort of 
model or central school should be established in each county town. 
He adds a wish, “ that an original genius would publish a weekly pa- 

,” devoted to the advancement of the useful arts and of schools. 

In a letter addressed to Col. Samuel Young, dated January 16, 
1826, Mr. Wadsworth suggests the establishment of county acade- 
mies, for the education of schoolmasters. 


It is an undoubted fact that there is an utter waste of half the expense of, and 
half the time passed in, our common schools. The evil, you will find, is extremely 
and ieompeen, nd but pon ae ves te uered. The evil is the ignorance 


5 ww nang agate gy taper , the instruction of six thousand 
the instruction of four hundred thousand youth 


zi imi tid . WO apne hd ee 
, I hope may lead to the eventual accomplishment 
poverte Been A we de The 

the instruction 


of an average of upward of 
eeceronee 


next step is, instructors for schoolmasters in 

i Suppose the county sustain a part, and in- 
Ange in An important provision would be, 
, who had not passed say six months in the 


scientific instruction of the people does not seem to have been considered 

the province of our colleges and our clergy. Yet, the man who is scien- 
tifically instructed is a double man. Whether he acts in Gen. Scott’s regiment 
on the lines, or in a workshop, or on a farm, or in the cabinet at Washington. It 
is most desirable that a beginning should be made at the present session, and 
public sentiment will push it forward into practical usefulness. 


In a letter to I. V. N. Yates, superintendent of common schools, 
dated January 25, 1826, Mr. Wadsworth urges the superintendent to 
recommend to the legislature to aid in the establishment of a scien- 
tific school in each county town, and “to offer a premium to every 
fit person, who shall attend that school one year, and receive a cer- 
tificate of competency to teach, and an additional sum for his next 
year’s services in keeping school, above what the district pays him.” 


Suppose that the legislature direct that $20,000 or $30,000 of the income be 
diverted from its present application, for a year or two, and be applied according 


* Mr. Wadsworth shared with DeWitt Clinton, and other enlightened educators of that 
day, in sanguine anticipations of great and good results from the introduction of the monito- 
rial system of Lancaster, both on account of its economy and its efficiency. In the above let- 
ter, he mentions that he had introduced it into a school in Geneseo, and adds: “Arkwright’s 
discovery, and the subsequent improvement, are not more important to the manufacture of 
cotton, than Lancaster’s system to an infinitely more important object, the education of our 
youth.” 
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to the above hints, or on some better plan, for instructing 

a beginning in each county town, where the good effects will be seen throughout 
the county, and rely upon it, the good sense of the people will perfect a practica- 
ble sc for instructing the youth of this state in the arts and sciences. The 
teachers of schools are now going on in the beaten path, and are no more in fault 
than their mothers were for spinning cotton on domestic wheels. 

To instruct a whole people in the first principles of the arts and sciences was 
never done or hardly dreampt of. Still, with an income of $30,000 a year, and 
the monitorial plan of education, is it not perfectly practicable? With such an 
income, which is yearly increasing, ought not an experiment to be made? 

Say that it would result in a visionary scheme, and that twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars is lost, it is only directing a loss from one channel into another. 
Double that sum is now yearly lost. 


In a letter to Governor DeWitt Clinton, dated May 11, 1826, after 
Tequesting the Governor to examine a new “copy book,” and encour- 
age the publishers, Mr. Wadsworth remarks :— 


There is quite an awakening in our western villages on the subject of educa- 
tion, and it is rapidly spreading from town to town. I am fully convinced the 
public mind will settle down in the establishment of a sscateriel high school in 
every county in the state, in imitation of Professor Griscom’s, to be furnished, in 
time, with a little philosophical apparatus. Nothing short of this is competent to 
the instruction of between seven and eight th schoolmasters ; and it seems 
idle to talk of spreading knowledge by means of instructors who have not ac- 
| meme It will be no injury to a mason to become acquainted with 

properties of air, nor to a millwright with the properties of fluids, and, I add, 
to the mighty mass of mind throughout the state, to reason correctly. 


In a subsequent letter to Governor Clinton, dated December, 1826, 
he returns to the same subject :-— 


What is to be done to improve our common schools, is a subject worthy of all 
consideration, and is full of difficulties. I believe it is now generally conceded, 
that our common schools are eomaeeniodly good for nothing; that it may be 


almost said, without exaggeration, that they teach but little more than 
could and would teach without them, notwithstanding the great amount appro- 
iated for their support. Knowledge on school matters they do not possess, and 
ledge they do not communicate. Yet, considering man in a statistical point 
of view, the powers of an educated are double those of an uneducated artisan. 
This certainly is unimportant, compared with the renovating influence of educa- 
tion. The amount appropriated yearly to the support of common schools, is com- 
t to give a scientific education to the youth of this state, if properly applied. 
am greatly desirous that a beginning should be made. We los upward of 
seven thousand school districts ; to educate a corps of seven thousand schoolmasters 
is certainly a formidable undertaking, and the most zealous can only expect a 
gradual approximation to the desired object. 

I am convinced that nothing short of the monitorial high school, in every county 
in the state, can effect the object in view. Suitable edifices for monitorial schools 
will cost from three to four oman dollars. These might be built, partly by a 
county tax and partly by individual subscription ; or, it appears to me 
just and reasonable to withdraw, for a season, a part of the school fund 
which is now doing very little good, and apply it to objects which will ultimately 

science into the common schools. . oi 

state of our colleges ought, in some shape, to be brought before a 
These institutions, if they have not retrograded, have been stationary for the 
last twenty years. Instead of taking the lead, the hese to be Spee along by 
public sentiment. What new idea, what improved modification of old ideas, what 
new suggestion in a department peculiarly their own—that of education—what 
advance in the arts and sciences (with one or two honorable _oe" has been 
presented to society from our colleges, the last twenty years. e state has in- 
vested in college stock upward of a million dollars. This capital, with from 





ty-five dollars; educates six hundred youth in 

taught educates them well. There seems to be ing in 
improvement. Whether it is, that the officers are hirelings for life, 
the renovating influences of periodical elections ; whether it is, that 
are ex-officio earn the animati pier a which lead to excellence 
in other situations in life, I do not attempt to decide ; of the fact there can be no 
Our colleges are twenty years back of the lights of the age. And yet, 
ann Site Ran eslinge ofteeen to inetrest ens pest in ancient and modern 
in the most recent improvements of this improving age. How far 
this duty is felt, or regarded, or executed, after inquiring, there can be but one 


In a letter to P. C. Fuller, Esq., member of the house of the leg- 
islature, dated January, 1829, he urges the establishment, by legisla- 


. Before we have the commodity we want, we must manu- 

facture it. County monitorial schools are intended, as tariffs on man 
to raise up a class of cheap (an indispensable condition,) and at the same time 
tolerably scientific and competent schoulmasters for each county of the state, but 
more particularly for the inland counties, into which a ray of science at present 
does not enter. Our eight thousand common schools form a noble theme for de- 
clamation ; but it is a fact, and a fact well known to the members of the legisla- 
ture, that our county schools are comparatively good for nothing ; and it is equally 
a@ fact, that they will continue, for inefficient and almost useless, without de- 
cided and intelligent legislation. We, no doubt, expend yearly, as the Governor 
mentions, $232,000 in support of common schools ; and it is equally true, that one- 
half this expenditure is literally a waste of money. The expenditure only serves 
to maintain a set of lounging, ignorant men, utterly incompetent to give instruc- 
is to blame? Not the trustees of the school districts. With the 
have, they employ the best men they can find. The article wanted 
found ; not for want of the expenditure of money, but because publio 
i not been directed to this specific object. As a humble individual, 
the most important question I ever asked is, what are the elements of civilization ? 
el poem this idea, can you make a forward movement in civilizing, and refining, 
giving elevated and deep religious impressions to the great mass of commu- 
nity, without commencing with your schoolmasters? In my view of the sub- 
gah ber mentor that something be done—that a beginning be made—that 
would not be overscrupulous as to the provisions of the first law. These little 
manufactories will soon turn out articles so superior to those now in use, the im- 
portance and general to of these superior articles will instantly be felt in 
the mechanism of the body politic, that the system must and will progress. The 
cone © OO oSae Se most needed in dap teeny ae cba > sana 
men, men possessing wledge. I take it, it will not be disputed, that a 
little knowledge is quite requisite to make wise and just laws, and to explain and 
execute them in the infinite diversity of objects to which they apply and are in- 
tended to eo. The want of educated men is not alone felt in our legisla- 
tures—it is felt in our county officers—it is constantly felt in every department of 


I beg Mr. Hayden and yourself to fix your minds on this particular point. Can 
ing further be done, or must we remain stationary? If you had the charge 
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the in any one town or t the state, and of the money raised 
actually expended, could you do ing further? I anticipate your answer, 
with the money expended, you could give a scientific education to the 
of this state. If this subject was fairly brought before the legislature, and 
explained, it would certainly receive their earnest and untiring attention. 
Imagine, if you can, any thing more beneficial in its results, more énduring as a 
source of constant satisfaction to yourselves, than to have commenced this great 
work, this forward movement in the amelioration of the human family. 


In 1832, by Mr. Wadsworth’s suggestion and efforts, aided by Mr. 
Fuller, of Livingston County, and the recommendation and co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Flagg, the superintendent of common schools, the repub- 
lication and distribution of Hall’s “Lectures on School-Keeping” 
among the several school districts of New York was secured. In 
reference to this vote, he writes, May 4th, 1832, to Carter & Hendee, 
of Boston, the publishers of the work, as follows :— 


I can not tell how much I am gratified in learning from Mr. Fuller, that a law 
has passed the legislature, authorizing Mr. Flagg, secretary of state, to place in 
the hands of the trustees of each school district in the state (about nine thou- 
sand,) a copy of Hall’s “Lectures on School-Keeping.” Great credit is due to 
Mr. Fuller and Mr. Flagg, for their exertions in procuring this enactment. 

This law is the commencement of a great work in this state—the improvement 
of our common schools. Gov. Clinton, some years before his death, called up 
this subject before the legislature, and was unwearied in his endeavors to make a 
beginning. The extreme difficulty of the undertaking, which is nothing less than 
instructing and preparing nine thousand men for the responsible station of school- 
master, has hitherto dismayed and disheartened the warmest friends to the 
— diffusion of education. I consider these difficulties as half overcome, in 

fact, that we have made a beginning, which will convince the wavering that 
something can be done, and which I have no doubt wil! call into the new 
friends and increased efforts, and a vast improvement in our common schools 


will follow. 

I have not the pleasure of being acquainted with Mr. Hall. At the time I 
chased of you a number of copies of his lectures, last winter, I read them 
great pleasure, and was at once convinced that they would lead to great meliora- 
tions in our common schools. I beg Mr. Hall to pardon me for suggesting, that 
I hope he will not spare any pains in his revised edition of his lectures. * * * 
I will venture, also, to express a hope, that the lectures will not contain a 
remark which can be tortured into sectarianism ; still, as they are to be addressed 
to youth, they ought to abound with those moral and religious considerations 
which are common to all denominations. 


In the same letter, Mr. Wadsworth recommends to these publishers 
to bring out a volume of “Common School Lectures,” to be read by 
the teacher at the close of the morning and afternoon exercises of every 
day, on chemistry, political economy, principles of legislation, and 
especially “ the principles on which good health depends and diseases 
are prevented and removed.” 


The operation of learning to write and read does not confer knowledge. The 
question before us is, how can useful and scientific knowledge be communicated 
to the youth in our common schools? Without elementary knowledge, man is 
but half a man ; with it, man is a double man. 

The course which I have recommended will do something toward the attain- 
ment of this great object, and that something will, no doubt, lead to further im- 
provements. 


In a letter to Mr. Flagg, dated June 14th, 1832, he refers to the 
subject and urges still other action :— 
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cause can you point out, that will ac- 

for the next half century? * * * Our common schools 

stationary, without some special interference on the part 

tened. Why has the population of Spain remained as it is for the 

years? Why is the depressed state of our common 

from year to year, and utterly neglected? On the state of our com- 

mon schools depends the intellectual and moral state of the people at large of the 

succeeding generation. There are answers to these questions, and somebody 
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advantage of scientific education, are fascinated with the game an 

race of politics—the bull-fights of our country—and don’t know how, or are un- 

excited and unwilling to give their attention to the slow and tedious process of 
Praising the intellectual moral character of the inhabitants of this state ? 

If it is a meritorious service to make two blades of grass grow, where only one 
grew before, how much more meritorious would it be, for the leading members of 
our legislature, with ample school funds in their hands (literally wasted for want 
of due application,) to raise, by a process as simple as the cultivation of two 
blades of grass, the intellectual character of the inhabitants of this state. 

In a letter to Hon. William L. Marcy, dated 13th Dec., 1832, Mr. 
Wadsworth urges him to introduce the subject in his message to the 
legislature, in 1833. 

If I am correct in my vi it is quite practicable to pass into the minds of our 
youth, scientific Nenwieia, ecientifie facts, and scientific reasons of thousands 
of pigsienl phenomena, of constant occurrence through life. If, after a little 

ion, you should approve the plan, at least so far as to make the experiment 
(the expense of the experiment would be too trifling for a moment’s considera- 
tion,) I respectfully request you to call the attention of the legislature to the im- 
provement of our common schools and to a distinct expression of your opinion, 
that scientific instruction may be introduced in our common schools, by means of 
lectures adapted to the capacities of children—the lectures to be read by the 


Gov. Clinton was fully convinced that something further could be done for our 
district schools, as will appear in two or three of his last messages. He speaks 
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mothers teach, that is, to read and write—to read and write are only 
the stepping-stones, to knowledge. By cultivating the minds of youth, you give to 
the adult man twofold energies and powers, and thereby enable one man to do 
what otherwise would require the unskillful labor of two men. This is the true 
tariff—the legitimate tariff, which every government is in duty bound to enact, 
and to carry into faithful execution, for the benefit of its citizens. Certainly, the 
political prospects of that state are best, whose youth are best instructed. 


The School District Library System, as it was finally introduced 
into New York, owes its origin and rapid extension to the unwearied 
efforts and the open liberality of Mr. Wadsworth. The distribution 
of Hall’s “Lectures” to the several school districts, led to the very 
natural idea of supplying all the children, as well as teachers and 
parents, with other books suited to their capacity and wants. To ac- 
complish this great object, Mr. Wadsworth availed himself of his cor- 
respondence with gentlemen who were situated to act efficiently on the 
public mind and the legislature, as the following extracts from his 


letters will show. 
Geneszo, 23d July, 1833. 

I wish some of you gentlemen who have leisure would write a series of short 
essays on the Common School Act. A historical sketch of the rise and progress 
of the common schools of New England, in connection with the great chapter on 
the civilization of man, would be a most useful work. We see what New Eng- 
land is with her common schools, very imperfect as they most certainly are— 
what would her citizens have been without their schools? Probably something 
like the peasants of Norway. This “ School Act,’ as it is mg 4 called, ought 
to contain a provision authorizing a majority of the voters to raise, by a tax on the 
property of each district, fifteen or twenty dollars as a commencement of, and five or 
ten dollars yearly as a perennial spring, to purchase and sustain a school library. 
How are your youth to acquire knowledge without books? They now do not 
read books when young, and have no distinct ideas when in advanced life, and 
yet you call on them to decide on treaties and constitutional questions. Some of 
these embryo libraries, by the donation of the benevolent, would become highly 

le 


To Cuantes Kina, Esq. 


Genesro, August 20th, 1833. 

It is clear you can not make competent citizens of our 500,000 youth without 
oe hg And it is equally clear that knowledge can not be obtained without 
books. It appears to me to be an object to introduce a clause in the “ School Act,” 
authorizing, not requiring, a majority of the inhabitants of every school district to 
raise, by tax, say fifteen or twenty dollars as a commencement of a district school li- 
brary, and five or ten dollars yearly to sustain it :—as these sums are so moderate 
that they would not alarm the most economical, and would not be felt, or scarcely 
perceived. These district school libraries, to be purchased by the trustees, would be 
a noble beginning toward a more _— diffusion of knowledge. It will not be 
ten years before a weekly paper, devoted to the application of science and the arts 
to the useful purposes of life, will be sent to every school in the state. I have no 
doubt there are hundreds of individuals in this state who would cheerfully con- 
tribute toward this object, if its importance was brought home to their minds. 


B. F. Butrer, Esq. 
Geneszo, 31st August, 1833. 
Dear Sin :—I send you a copy of a letter which I have recently addressed 
to Mr. Butler, and will thank you to lay it before Governor Marcy. I beg leave 
respectfully to invite the Governor’s attention to the suggestions in my letter in 
relation to the district school libraries. I invite his attention at this time to the 
subject, because he will have an opportunity to converse with a great number of 
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not concur in the and expediency of commencing, economically, little 


Gen. Lavi eins 
Geneszo, September 20th, 1833. 

Dear Sin:—I am favored with your letter of the "16th inst. I send you a 
of my letter to Mr. Butler, and also one to Mr. Hubbell. My subsequent 
and the opinion of several intelligent gentleman, go to confirm me in 
my opinion in favor of district school libraries. I much hope Governor Marcy 
will recommend them in his message. Our school districts are moral entities. 
They are little societies. They are little republics. They are little nurseries of 

men and women, and our legislation ought to treat and regard them as such. 


E. C. Detevay, Esq. 
Geneseo, 25th August, 1834. 
Among the few thoughts that have passed my mind, which I think worth re- 
peating, is the suggestion which I took the liberty of making to his Excellency 
the Governor, before he delivered his last winter's message. I believe you read 
ie. I refer to a juvenile library in each school district in this state. I 
i ola clause authori the inhabitants of each school district to raise twen- 
oy ah tax, and ome ollars yearly afterward, for a school library, to be 
the trustees. This simple provision, unimportant in a single case, but 
fall of of AD he and utility in the aggregate, the Governor did not recommend, 
and I do not know that it was called up to the attention of the legislature. 


Jesse Bust, Esq. 
The subject was brought to the attention of the legislature by 


General Dix, in his annual report as superintendent of common 
schools, and on the 13th of April, 1835, the foundations of the dis- 
trict school library were laid by an act authorizing the taxable in- 
habitants of the several school districts to impose a tax, not exceeding 
twenty dollars for the first year, and ten dollars for each succeeding 
year, “for the purchase of a district library,” consisting of such books 
as they shall in their district meeting direct. 

Unwearied efforts were made to induce the inhabitants of school 
districts to raise the sum necessary to purchase a suitable number of 
books to constitute a library. Mr. Wadsworth offered to pay one- 
fourth of the twenty dollars in all the districts in Avon and Geneseo. 
The proposition was received with cold indifference. Twenty dol- 
lars were offered to the first five districts in Henrietta, which should act 
under the law, but the offer was not accepted for several years. The 
Rev. Mr. Page was employed by him to visit and give lectures on 
the subject in all the towns of Livingston County. 

Finding that the process of introducing the libraries on the volun- 
tary plan was slow, Mr. Wadsworth proposed to devote a portion of 
the income of the United States Deposit Fund in aid of district 
libraries, and to make it obligatory on the districts to tax themselves 
to the same amount, for the same object. His plan, substantially, was 
recommended by Governor Marcy, in his message, in 1838, and ma- 
tured and advocated in a very able manner by the committee on colleges 
and common schools, of which Hon. D. D. Barnard, of Albany, was 
chairman. The bill reported by the committee became the district libra- 
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ry law of 1838, by which $55,000 a year, for three years, were appro- 
ptiated from the public treasury, out of the income of the United States 
Deposit Fund, and the same amount was required to be raised by direct 
tax, for the purchase of books in the several districts of the state. 
The bill was saved at a critical period by the exertions of Hon. G. 
W. Patterson,* who was then speaker of the house. In 1839, the 
operation of the law was extended to five instead of three years, and 
at the expiration of that time, it was made permanent. 

“New York,” remarks Hon. Henry 8. Randall, of Cortland 
county, in his report on district school libraries, in 1844, “has the 
proud honor of being the first government in the world, which has 
established a free library system adequate to the wants of her whole 
population. It extends its benefits equally to all conditions, and in 
all local situations. It not only gives profitable employment to the 
man of leisure, but it passes the threshold of the laborer, offering him 
amusement and instruction after his daily toil is over, without in- 
creasing his fatigues or subtracting from his earnings. It is an inter- 
esting reflection that there is no portion of our territory so wild or 
remote, where man has penetrated, that the library has not peopled 
the wilderness around him with the good and wise of this and 


other ages, who address to him their silent monitions, cultivating and 
strengthening within him, even amidst his rude pursuits, the princi- 
ples of humanity and civilization. This philanthropic and admira- 
bly conceived measure may be justly regarded as, next to the institu- 
tion of common schools, the most important in that series of causes, 
which will give its distinctive character to our civilization as a people.” 





* In answer to a letter of inquiry, written in 1842, as to the origin of the Library System, 
Mr. Patterson replied as follows: “In regard to the origin of the School District Library 
System of this state, I will say to you, that the whole credit belongs to Hon. James Wads- 
worth, of Geneseo, who first suggested the planto certain members of the legislature, in 
1833, and, through his urgent solicitation, a law was passed in that year, authorizing the sev- 
eral school districts in the state to raise the sum of twenty dollars, by tax, the first year, and 
ten dollars each succeeding year, for the purchase of a district library. A few districts 
availed themselves of the benefit of the law, but a large portion kept their eyes and purses 
closed against the provisions of that act. In 1838, when the legislature was about to ap- 
propriate the income of the United States Deposit Fund, another effort was made by the 
same distinguished individual, to induce the members to make suitable provisions for district 
libraries. In this he was also successful, and the sum of fifty-five thousand dollars annu- 
ally, for three years, was appropriated for district libraries, with a provision requiring the 
towns and cities in the state to raise an equal sum, for the same purpose; and, by the act of 
1839, the appropriations were extended to five, in place of three years, and at the expiration 
of that time it will be for the districts to determine, whether that portion of the public money 
shall be used for the purchase of books, or for the payment of teachers’ wages. 

In regard to the part I took on the subject of libraries, I have only to say it was a very 
humble one. The act of 1833 was violently opposed, and required great efforts, on the part of 
the friends of the bill, to effect its passage. In this effort I only endeavored to do my duty, 
and my whole duty, and I never supposed that any thing that I said or did, would excite suf- 
ficient interest to make any portion worth preserving. 

The credit of all that has been done belongs to the praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Wadsworth.” 

To Henry Barnard, Esq. 17 





The appearance of Mrs. Austin’s translation of Victor Cousin’s 
“Report on Public Instruction in Pryssia” was welcomed by Mr. 
Wadsworth, as an example of what could be done under a despotic 
government for the organization and practical working of a system 
of public schools, comprehensive, thorough, and universal, and at the 
same time, as an argument and stimulus for the introduction here of 
& similar system, modified in its details of studies and management, 
to suit the conditions of our society and political institutions. He 
accordingly encouraged its republication, by taking a large number 
of copies for distribution among his correspondents, schoo! officers, 
and active friends of education in different states. Probably no other 
educational book, for the ten years following its publication, furnished, 
directly and indirectly, more material in facts and suggestions, for elabo- 
rate reviews, newspaper essays, public addresses, and official reports in 
the wide field of educational discussion, or did more to enlist men of 
the highest order of mind in the work of school improvement. 

When Mr. J. Orville Taylor commenced, in May, 1836, the publi- 
eation of a “monthly paper for the improvement of common school 
éducation,” with the title of “The Common School Assistant,” Mr. 
Wadsworth encouraged the effort by a liberal subscription, and by an 
annual contribution to enable the editor to visit different parts of the 
country, and lecture on the subject to which the periodical was de- 
voted On the discontinuance of “Zhe Common School Assistant,” 
and the appearance of Mr. Francis Dwight’s “District School Jour- 
nal for the State of New York,” in March, 1840, Mr. Wadsworth 
jmmediately ordered the “Journal” to be sent, at his expense, to every 
clergyman in Livingston County, and, from time to time, paid the en- 
tire cost of publishing editions of twenty thousand copies of cer- 
tain numbers, devoted to important subjects. Among these extra 
issues was a number devoted to the “construction of school-houses, 
with plans,” made up from Mr. Mann’s and Mr. Barnard’s reports on 
the subject; Mr. Mann’s “Fifth Annual Report as Secretary of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts,” devoted to an exposition of 
the difference in productive power and pecuniary returns between 
educated and ignorant labor; and Mr. Barnard’s “Report on a Sys- 
tem of Common Schools for Cities and Large Villages,” with a full 
account of the organization and working of the public schools of Bos- 
ton, Salem, Lowell, Nantucket, Roxbury, Newburyport, Charlestown, 
Worcester, Philadelphia, Lancaster, Cincinnati, Portland, and New 
York. These numbers of the “Journal,” each equal to a pamphlet of 
one hundred pages, scattered broadcast over the state and the coun- 
try, contributed largely to the advancement of common schools. 
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Soon after the distribution among the school districts of New York 
of Hall’s “Lectures on School-Keeping,” Mr. Wadsworth conceived 
the plan for introducing improved text-books into the schools, by in- 
ducing the best writers of the country to compete in their prepara- 
tion, and then by publishing them in such a manner as to afford them 
to parents at the lowest possible cost of manufacture. For this pur- 
pose he placed the sum of thirty thousand dollars in trust, a portion 
of which was offered in premiums for the best elementary treatise on 
certain specified subjects, and the balance was to be expended in 
stereotyping the successful treatises. The umpires,—men of the 
highest political standing, and of unquestioned integrity, were too 
much occupied with their regular avocations, and too little acquainted 
or too little interested in the object in view, to execute the trust effect- 
ually, and the result was an expenditure of many thousand dollars to 
no apparent good purpose. But the failure of that plan led to the 
preparation and publication, in 1842, of one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to our educational literature,—“ The School and the School- 
master.” The First Part, on the school, its objects, relations, and uses, 
with a sketch of the education most needed in the United States, the 
present state of common schools, the best means of improving them, 
and the consequent duties of parents and school officers, was pre- 
pared by Prof. Alonzo Potter, of Union College (now bishop of the 
Episcopal church of Pennsylvania.) The Second Part,—on the proper 
character, studies, and duties of the teacher, with the best methods 
for the government and instruction of common schools, and the prin- 
ciples on which school-houses should be built, arranged, warmed, and 
ventilated, was prepared by Mr. George B. Emerson, of Boston. Mr. 
Wadsworth paid, out of the unexpended balance of the trust fund 
above described, to each of the authors a liberal compensation for 
their copyright in the work, and then paid the entire expense of pub- 
lishing an edition of fifteen thousand copies for distribution among 
the eleven thousand school districts of the State of New York, gnd 
among his friends, and the active promoters of educational improve- 
ment in the different states. By this liberal expenditure, the wise in- 
structions of two such masters of education as Bishop Potter and Mr. 
Emerson have already reached thousands of teachers and parents, 
and tens of thousands of children and youth, and will continue to do 
so in all future time. 

Mr. Wadsworth was all his life a liberal contributor to the erection 
of school-houses and churches, in his own town and county, and to 
every object of educational improvement. His annual donations in 
aid of lecturers on scientific topics amounted to a large sum. Before 
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his death he erected, in the village of Geneseo, a building for the 
aceommodation of a public library, and of apparatus for illustrating 
scientific lectures,—supplying both the library and the apparatus at 
his own expense, and endowing the institution with the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, for the increase of its means of instruction. 

In these and other ways, it is estimated that Mr. Wadsworth ex- 
pended over ninety thousand dollars in the advancement of popular ed- 
ucation, besides the greater service of the example of a gentleman 
of large estate, and the highest social position, taking a constant per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of his fellow-men, and administering his 
own charities with the same careful attention that he paid to the 


management of his estate. 
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Tae Western Coieces Socrery originated in the depressed con- 
dition of the Western Reserve, Marietta, Wabash and Illinois Col- 
leges, and Lane Theological Seminary, resulting from the financial 
reverses of 1837-42. These institutions had, in their infancy, been 
approved and liberally aided by the Eastern churches, and for years 
they had gone on prosperously—now, in common with the rest of 
the country, they were deep in debt, and threatened with ruin. 
Their combined losses, from the inability of benefactors to redeem 
their pledges, amounted to $200,000—their combined indebtedness, 
to over $100,000—their combined resources in buildings, vested 
funds, Western lands, &c., to some $400,000. The only alternatives 
were a ruinous sacrifice of property or farther applications to the 
East for aid. But such applications were most discouragingly re- 
ceived. Yet the thought of abandoning these enterprises, upon 
which so many years of labor and so much money had already been 
expended, and to the apparently almost irreparable detriment of the 
cause of higher education in the West, was, to many minds, agoniz- 
ing. 

In June, 1842, at a convention of the Western churches at Cin- 
cinnati, their critical condition came under consideration, and the 
idea was advanced of uniting under one head the several agencies 
of these institutions.’ For six months the subject was discussed in 
private circles from the Atlantic to the Mississippi.* In March, 1843, 
delegates from Illinois, Wabash and Marietta Colleges, and from 
Lane Seminary, met in Cincinnati and agreed in uniting to call a 
meeting at New York to consider the expediency of forming an 
Eastern Association for their support and endowment’—the only 
question being, “ Would it be sanctioned by the Eastern churches f” 
Private circles, public meetings and ecclesiastical bodies were exten- 
sively addressed by Dr. Lyman Beecher and others. The meeting 
was held in New York in May following, and similar meetings were 
also held in Boston and Philadelphia.* The result was a general 
meeting of delegates in New York on the 30th June, 1843, and the 
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formation of the Socrzry ror raz Promotion or CoLLEGIATE AND 
Turotoaicat Epucation at roe West.5 

Its Constitution declared the object of the Society to be “to af- 
ford assistance to Collegiate and Theological Institutions at the West, 
in such manner, and so Jong only, as in the judgment of the directors 
of the Society, the exigencies of the Institutions may demand.” 
The Hon. B. F. Butler, of New York city, was elected President, 
with six Vice-Presidents and a Board of eighteen directors, all pas- 
tors or members of Congregational and Presbyterian churches in the 
Eastern and Middle States. The first meeting of the Directors took 
place in September, 1843; the above-named five institutions (being 
the only prominent ones that had been commenced under the aus- 
pices of the denominations sustaining the Society) made applications 
for aid, and the Board agreed to meet the deficiencies in the annual 
expenses, but to make no appropriations fur the removal of debts. 
By this means the several faculties were enabled to retain their 
‘places, the institutions continued in operation, the sacrifice of prop- 
erty was avoided, and time given to procure permanent endowments, 
while the friends of the institutions at home were encouraged to 
efforts for the removal of existing debts. The assumption of this 
responsibility by the Society assured access to the Eastern churches 
and a willing response, an economical collection of funds, and a ju- 
dicious expenditure of them. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Theron Baldwin, who has 
held that office from the commencement of the Society till the pres- 
ent time, and upon whose energy and skill its success has largely 
depended, entered diligently into the work, and by the agency of 
the officers of the different institutions, the sum of $17,000 was 
‘raised during the year, which was distributed among them as their 
several needs demanded. 

For twenty years the Society has now been in operation. It has 
held its annual meetings and made its annual reports. These re- 
ports give in considerable detail the operations of the Society and 
the history and condition, year by year, of the institutions aided by 
it, and as published together with the other permanent documents 
of the Society, form a mass of most interesting and valuable in- 
formation respecting the progress of higher education at the West. 

In its operation the Society acts in the place of the several indi- 
vidual institutions, brings the work of their support under the con- 
trol of a single Board composed of Eastern men, and makes that 
Board responsible for thorough investigation and a discriminating 
use of its funds. To secure this, each institution, on making appli- 
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cation, is required to furnish documents in relation to its terms of 
incorporation—its officers, teachers and students—its financial, sta- 
tistical, social and religious state—its relation to other similar socie- 
ties, &c., &c., that its true condition and prospective importance may 
be seen. To this has been added, in special cases, personal exami- 
nation by a committee of the Board. Several such special commit 
tees have been sent to the West for the purposes of investigation. 
Appropriations have been made for no other objects than the sup- 
port of instructors and the purchase of books or of apparatus. The 
policy at first adopted was to have nothing to do with endowments, 
either directly or indirectly. But after some years this was so far 
modified that they were secured under the direction of the Society, 
for the benefit of particular institutions, but such funds did not pass 
through the treasury though reported in connection with other do- 
nations. They are now, however, received into the treasury and 
appropriated in accordance with the expressed wishes of the donors. 

The agents employed for the collection of funds, during the first 
year of the Society, were the officers of the five institutions originally 
aided. Certain amounts were fixed for each by the Board, and they 
were allowed to make collections to that extent and remit directly 
to the West. But this method was discontinued, in order to place 
the Society more distinctly before the public as the common repre- 
sentative of all, and for the five following years three special agents 
were engaged in addition to the Secretary, and during the next 
five years an additional one was employed. From the twelfth to the 
sixteenth year inclusive, only two regular agents were employed, 
though for some years one or more representatives of the six col- 
leges east of the Mississippi, then receiving aid, were successively in 
the field with a view of raising, by a final effort, the amounts neces- 
sary to place them upon an independent footing. Since the seven- 
teenth year but a single agent has been in the service of the Society, 
in addition to the Secretary, with the exception of special agents for 
the several colleges acting for limited periods. 

The total amount of funds received into the treasury in the first 
twenty-one years was $367,745.58—to which may be added, as a 
moderate estimate, $100,000 which went directly from the Society’s 
field to the several institutions for endowments, the larger portion 
of which was collected under its direct sanction and influence. The 
expenses of the Society during the same time were about $95,000. 
Such, moreover, has been the stimulating effect of the Society’s ac- 
tion upon the West, that from one to three dollars are supposed to 
have been realized by the several institutions on their own field, for 
every one secured at the East. 
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Appropriations had at first been limited to the five institutions 
already mentioned, viz.: the Western Reserve, Marietta, Wabash, 
and Illinois Colleges and Lane Theological Seminary. The first to 
be added to the list was Knox College, in 1846, after two years dis- 
cussion upon the question of propriety and expediency of extending 
assistance to other colleges. Since then other institutions have been 
added— Wittenberg College, in 1847—Beloit, in 1848—Iowa Col- 
lege, and the Theological Department of the German Evangelical 
Missouri College, in 1851—Heidelberg College, and the Pacific 
University, in 1853—the College of California, in 1855—and Ober- 
lin College, in 1863. Small appropriations have also been made to 
St. Paul, Yellow Springs, and Webster Colleges. By the aid thus 
rendered, and by the contributions which the institutions were 
enabled to make by persistent and long-continued effort at home, 
or, by special consent of the Society, at the East, Western Reserve 
- College succeeded in struggling forth from under a debt of $32,000, 
and, in 1850, stood independent of farther aid—Lane Seminary, 
with a debt of $12,000, received its last appropriation in the same 
year—lIllinois College, with $27,000 debt, was free in 1858—Mari- 
etta College, owing $18,000, needed, by the last year’s report, but 
$2,000 to fill its needed endowments, and Heidelberg College a like 
sum— Wabash College, with a debt of $17,000, now needs to raise 
but $7,000 additional—while Knox and Wittenberg Colleges have 
received no appropriations since 1855 and 1857 respectively. At 
the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Society in 1863, meas- 
ures were taken to secure, if possible, the completion of the effort in 
favor of Wabash, Marietta, Heidelberg and Beloit Colleges, within 
the present year, and it was recommended that a final effort be un- 
dertaken in behalf of Iowa and Oberlin Colleges.® 

The amount of real and permanent good thus effected by the So- 
ciety cgn not be estimated. That it is very great can not be 
doubted, whether regard be had to the institutions themselves 
alone, and the limited circles within which their direct influence is 
effectual, or to the whole cause of higher Christian education 
thronghout all the West. No one can rightly estimate the evils 
that would have followed the extinction of these few institutions, 
and once surely planted as they now are, the future only can reveal 
how manifold—whether thirty, sixty, or many hundred fold—shall 
be the harvests of blessing to be thence gathered. And when the 
institutions still under its charge shall have grown beyond the need 
of its nursing care, there will still lie before it a work of indefinite 
greatness and importance in behalf of the colleges that are fated to 
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exist in Minnesota and Nebraska, in Kansas and the cities of the 
plains beyond—or mayhap it shall be its duty to rear anew the 
crumbled walls of Southern Universities, and breathe the breath of 
a new life into what barbarous war may have left of once flourishing 
schools and colleges. 

NOTES. 

Before the preparation of the preceding article, we had repeatedly solicited 
from the Secretary, Rev. Theron Baldwin, D. D., a history of the Society, which 
he failed to furnish, mainly on the ground that so much of it was personal to 
himself. We now learn that he has determined to collect the scattered materi- 
als and put them in the form of a connected narrative. From these materials 
we are permitted to make the following corrections and additions, which we 
subjoin in the form of notes to the original article :— 

1 (Page 261.) The original idea of the Society was not “advanced” at the 
“Convention of Western Churches at Cincinnati ””—but, in the language of the 
first Annual Report, ‘afterwards occurred to a member of that Convention,” 
which member was Mr. Baldwin himself. Other minds may have been turned 
in the same direction, for it often happens that in times of great emergency 
minds far asunder are led almost simultaneously and without communication to 
the same conclusion, yet in this case it seems indisputable that with Mr. Bald- 
win originated the idea which led directly and clearly to the organization of the 
College Society. 

The Convention, which commenced its session on the 9th of June, 1842, was 
composed of more than fifty delegates, chiefly from the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Kentucky. Special committees were appointed on no less than 
nine different topics, among which was the subject of education, especially as 
represented by the higher institutions of learning, and also that of a religious 
newspaper as the organ of the Western churches. Dr. Lyman Beccher, as 
Chairman of the first committee, reported a series of resolutions, asserting that 
well endowed institutions for the education of a ministry were essential to the 
prosperity of the Church—that for such endowments, reliance must be placed, 
not upon State patronage, but upon the berievolence of Christian churches and 
individuals—that Lane Seminary and the Theological Department of Western 
Reserve College were worthy of confidence for soundness in the faith and the 
thoroughness of their systems of instruction—that Western Reserve, Marietta, 
Wabash, and Illinois Colleges deserved the support and confidence of tho 
churches, and that great injury to the cause of Christ would be the result of 
their being crippled for the want of endowments—that serious concern was felt 
in view of their actual languishing condition—that gratitude should be felt for 
past aid received from the East, as well as alarm in view of its threatened with- 
drawal—that pastors and churches at the West should be urged to come to the 
assistance of the above-named institutions—and that they should “ encourage 
themselves in the Lord and not despond.” Yet the distinctive idea of an organ- 
tzation that should promote the common interests of these several institutions, 
was not so much as hinted at in all the proceedings of the Convention. 

On the other hand, the Committee on a Religious Paper, of which Mr. Bald- 
win was a member, made a report, which was adopted, recommending the es- 
tablishment of a paper with five distinct editorial committees, consisting of the 
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faculties of the five above-mentioned institutions. This idea was taken from the 
“Baptist Banner,” then published at Louisville, Ky., and which had its Ken- 
tucky side, Ohio side, &e. After the adjournment of the Convention, Mr. Bald- 
win left for the East with a view of exciting an interest in behalf of the Monti- 
cello Female Seminary in Illinois, of which he was then Principal. While on the 
passage up the Ohio, reflection upon the condition of the Western colleges and 
upon the proceedings of the Convention first suggested the argument—“ If we 
can have common discussion, why not common action?”—and the idea of an 
organization that should embrace the interests of all in one cause, so far as 
Eastern aid was concerned, then first dawned upon his mind like a new 
revelation. 

* (Page 261.) The most feasible plan, for effecting the contemplated work, 
that suggested itself to Mr. Baldwin as he traveled on over the Alleghanies, 
was, that it should be assumed by the Home Missionary Society—thus giving 
additional sublimity and power to the Home Missionary argument. But upon 
consultation with the Rev. Charles Hall, then one of the secretaries of that So- 
ciety, so many practical difficulties were interposed, that all idea of such an ar- 
rangement was abandoned. The subject was again called up while on his way 
in a stage-coach, from Litchfield, Ct., to Hartford, in a conversation with a dis- 
tinguished civilian of that State respecting Western institutions. At Farming- 

-ton the company was unexpectedly joined by the Rev. Edward Beecher, Presi- 
dent of Illinois College, who was then at the East engaged in what often seemed 
fruitless efforts to raise funds for that institution. He at once fell in with the 

«scheme as unfolded to him by Mr. Baldwin—indeed, something akin to it 
seems to have occurred to his own mind—and it was agreed between them 
that private consultations should be held with others upon the subject, as op- 
portunity offered. In the course of the summer not a few individuals were 
found who favored the scheme; and Mr. Baldwin was the more confirmed in his 
opinion of the necessity of some such action, by the numerous instances, which 
fell under his observation, where the conflicting interests and movements of the 
agents of the Western institutions, then at the East, created dissatisfaction and 
prejudice among the churches and weakened the whole cause. 

On Mr. Baldwin’s return to the West, late in the fall, he promised to stop at 
Lane Seminary and have an interview with the Faculty, provided Dr. Edward 
Beecher would write to his father in relation to the project. This Mr. Beecher 
failed to do on the ground of its apparent utter impracticability. Mr. Baldwin, 
however, met the Faculty at Lane, together with the Rev. Mr. Goodman, Ed- 
itor of the “ Watchman of the Valley.” The scheme in question was new to 
all of them, but after its outlines were given and a general account of the state 
of the Eastern mind, Dr. Beecher, in his quick, earnest manner, exclaimed, 
“Here is light! Here is light!” 

* (Page 261.) The first practical question that arose was—“ Can the different 
Institutions at the West agree to work together?” Arrangements were ac- 
cordingly made on the spot for securing a meeting of delegates that should rep- 
resent these interests. Delegates were appointed by Illinois, Wabash, and Ma- 
rietta Colleges, and met with the Faculty of Lane Seminary, the Western Re- 
serve College answering only by letter and declining to enter into the proposed 
combination. After a full exhibition on the part of each delegate of the condi- 
tion of his institution and a most thorough discussion of all the points involved, 
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the unanimous conclusion was reached that it was expedient to attempt the 
organization in question. This action, however, was not regarded as final, but 
was referred to Rev. Drs. Beecher and Lindsley, Rev. Edward Beecher, and 
* Prof. Caleb Mills, representing the four institutions, who were to meet in New 
York in the May following. These individuals there reviewed and sanctioned 
the doings of the Convention at Cincinnati, and then in order to ascertain 
whether the movement would be sanctioned at the East, ‘‘convened three suc- 
cessive meetings in New York on Anniversary week, the last of which resulted 
in a unanimous vote of a large number of ministers aud laymen that it was ex- 
pedient to organize a Society for the preservation and extension of our Colleges 
and Seminaries at the West.” 

* (Page 261.) Similar meetings were also held in New Haven, Hartford, and 
elsewhere. The General Associations of Connecticut and Massachusetts were 
also addressed. Into these particular movements the venerable Dr, Beecher 
threw himself with all his characteristic ardor and power, and did a work of 
which probably no other living man was capable. 

* (Page 262.) At the time of the organization, the officers were all chosen ex- 
cept the Corresponding Secretary. The Board of Directors were empowered to 
make this choice at an adjourned meeting to be held on the 26th of September. 
A letter from Dr. Beecher to Mr. Baldwin, dated at Boston, June 14th, 1843, 
describes in glowing terms the success thus far achieved and the certainty of 
the organization on the 30th—with the assurance that the friends of the organ- 
ization, East and West, had unanimously fixed upon Mr. Baldwin as the one to 
fill the office of Corresponding Secretary. In an argument to induce him to ac- 
cept the position, into which he throws his peculiar strength and fervor, he 
thus gives his own views of the origin of the Society :—*“ I could say more, but 
as this business of our Convention of Colleges and an organization in their be- 
half is chiefly your own child, it is fair that you should own your progeny and 
nurse it at least for a year.” In September he wrote again at great length, and 
again in October, after the appointment of Mr. Baldwin had been made, re- 
affirming the “universal verdict” in approval of the selection and urging his 
acceptance. Here again he says:—‘* Now remember, this plan of a Society, 
though thought of by others independently, is your child. It was your sug- 
gestions to us in our consultations at Lane that nurtured it in the womb and 
brought it forth and placed between such high hopes and threatening dangers.” 

* (Page 264.) The effort in behalf of Wabash, Marietta, and Beloit Colleges 
‘was a complete success, so that in the fall of 1864 they took their leave of the 
Society as no longer needing its aid—making eight institutions in all that have 
reached that point. 

The “Permanent Documents,” published by the Society from 
year to year, have embraced, besides the valuable annual reports of 
the Secretary, a large number of able addresses and essays upon 
topics intimately connected with the objects of the Society and col- 
legiate education generally, as well as several able addresses confined 
to the immediate operations and plans of the Society, by Rev. S. 
H. Cox, D. D., Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, 
D. D., Rev. A. D. Eddy, D. D., and other eminent scholars and di- 
vines. Among the former may be mentioned the following :— 
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Plea for Western Colleges, by Prof. T. M. Post, D. D. 

Plea in behalf of Western Colleges, by Rev. A. Barnes, D. D. 

Collegiate and Theological Education at the West, by Rev. N. S. 
8. Bemay, D. D. 

Colleges essential to the Church of God; Plain Letters addressed 
to a Parishioner, by Rev. Joun Topp, D. D. 

Plea for College Libraries, with reference to the wants of Western 
Institutions, by Prof. Noan Porter, Jr., D. D. 

Christianity and Learning, by Rev. Lzonarp Bacon, D. D. 

Collegiate Education, by Prof. C. B. Happock, D. D. 

Education at the West in its claims on the Church, by Rev. J. B. 
Conprr, D. D. 

The Question at Issue, by Rev. E. Bezcuer, D. D. 

Utility of Collegiate and Professional Schools, by Prof. E. A. 
Park, D. D. 

Education and Evangelism, by Prof. T. H. Sxrnwer, D. D. 

Educational Systems of the Puritans and Jesuits compared, by 
Prof. N. Porter, Jr., D. D. (Prize Essay.) 

Colleges, Religious Institutions, by Rev. A. Peters, D- D. 

The Church and the College, by Rev. E. N. Kirs, D. D. 

Colleges essential to Home Missions, by Rev. E. Har, D. D. 

Colleges and Free Institutions, by Rev. J. H. Towns, D. D. 

Colleges a Power in Civilization, to be used for Christ, by Rev. 
R. S. Storrs, Jr., D. D. 

Man and his Institutions, by Rev. H. W. Bezcusr, D. D. 

Prize Essay on Prayer for Colleges, by Prof. W. 8S. Tytzr, D. D. 

Colleges; their place among American Institutions, by Prof. W. 
8. Trier, D. D. 

Argument for Christian Colleges, by Prof. H. B. Smrrn, D. D. 

Mutual codperation of different Denominations in support of 
Christian Colleges, by Rev. A. Peters, D. D. 

The College as a Religious Institution, by Rev. J. P. Tuompson, 
D. D. 

Liberal Education a necessity of the Church, by Rev. J. F. 
Srearns, D. D. 

Literary Institutions necessary to the universal diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, by Prof. C. E. Srowsz, D. D. 

Organic Development of Christianity in the direction of Educa- 
tion and Learning, by Rev. J. W. Wetumay, D. D. 

Christianity essential to true Education, by Rev. S. T. Sezxrs, 
D. D. 
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THERON BALDWIN, D. D. 

THERON Batpwiy, the originator, organizer, and executive officer of the 
Western College Society, which has elicited and directed the liberality of many 
isolated individuals in different parts of the country so as to have already placed 
eight colleges on a firm foundation, and which, in the prosecution of this 
special mission, has diffused widely over the country a more just appreciation 
of liberal culture and helped to make provision for its support a Christian duty, 
was born in Goshen, Conn., July 21, 1801. His father, Elisha Baldwin, a na- 
tive of Guilford and in the direct line of descent from Nathaniel Baldwin, (son 
of Richard, of St. Leonards, near Wendover, England,) whose family reached 
Boston in 1638, belonged to that sturdy stock of Connecticut farmers who con- 
trive to earn out of a reluctant soil not only a comfortable support, but the 
means to give all the members of the family a good elementary training, and to 
one or more of them some help towards a college education. After running 
the career of so many boys of this class, learning all that the district-school of 
that day could teach, clearing timber, following the plow, and doing every 
species of farmwork in the summer, and teaching school and reading good books 
in winter, young Baldwin, by the advice of his brother, Rev. Abraham Baldwin, 
a graduate of Yale College, commenced his preparation after he had completed 
his twenty-first year, and after two years of study entered in May, 1823, the 
third term of the Freshman class of Yale College. 

After graduating in 1827 among the best of his class, he pursued his theolog- 
ical studies in the seminary at New Haven, where his mind and heart became 
interested in carrying out the scheme of a religious and educational mission, 
(The Illinois Association,) out of which grew the Illinois College and many 
associated enterprises in that State and in the West. In the fall of 1829 he 
went to Illinois in company with Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, as pioneers cf the As- 
sociation, and fixed his first missionary station at Vandalia. He was here ac- 
tive in procuring the charter for Illinois College and drew up the report of the 
legislative committee through whose influence the act of incorporation was se- 
cured in 1834. Two summers were spent at the East in procuring funds for 
this Institution, and for several years his field was the State, and his specific 
aims, as an agent of the American Home Missionary Society, to organize 
churches, locate missionaries, and enlighten the public mind in every way on 
the subject of schools and education as essential parts of Christian civilization. 

Mr. Baldwin was for a time in correspondence with Rev. Thomas H. Gallau- 
det in preparing the way for a religious and educational movement in the West, 
which was started by an association formed in Hartford, Conn., in 1835, and in 
the following year he committed himself to the inauguration of a seminary for 
female education at Monticello, Madison county, Illinois, which originated in 
the liberality of Benjamin Godfrey, a native of Cape Cod, then a resident of Al- 
ton. This institution he left in 1843, but not until he had organized and es- 
tablished it as a great school for the substantial, extensive, and practical educa- 
tion of the female sex. Up to this time (1865) over 1,700 young ladies have 
been educated at this institution, and upwards of 300 female teachers have there 
been qualified for their special work. In his “ Historical Address,” delivered 
at the seventeenth anniversary, (June 27, 1855,) Mr. Baldwin refers to the care 
with which the system of instruction and management of the Seminary was 
originally framed, his study and investigation of the whole subject of female ed- 
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ucation, his examination of the most prominent seminaries at the East, his con- 
ferences with Miss Mary Lyon, Miss Z. P. Grant, and obligations to Miss C. E. 
Beecher—all demonstrating the conscientious thoroughness with which the 
work was commenced and carried on. 

In the spring of 1842, in the deep gloom which the pecuniary disasters of the 
period had cast over the religious and educational enterprises of the West, and 
in the spasmodic and conflicting efforts of each institution to save its own by 
urgent appeals to the liberality of Eastern friends, the happy thought occurred 
to Mr. Baldwin of organizing these efforts into a systematic and permanent plan 
of benevolence. Through the enthusiastic and influential appeals of Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher and the exertions of other friends of the cause of Christian edu- 
cation at the West, the “ Western College Society ” was successfully organized, 
and with one accord Rev. Theron Baldwin was designated to do its appointed 
work. Twenty years of devoted labor have here been bestowed, and to the 
satisfaction of institutions and individual benefactors, and of all friends of col- 
legiate education has the work been done. None but those who have been 
busied in kindred labor, and have labored long in fields where the greater 
amount of work, and that the most exhausting, lies out of sight even of per- 
sonal friends, can justly appreciate the amount and burden of silent, unobtru- 
sive toil that has been crowded into these many years. The Annual Reports 
prepared by M. Baldwin, as Secretary of the Western College Society, are 
not a simple exhibit of dry details, but each one is designed to discuss 
some leading topic connected with the subject of Collegiate Education. 
Among the topics discussed are the following:—The origin and growth 
of Colleges, both in the Old World and New—their objects and true place 
in a system of education—their force as an element of power in civilized 
society, illustrated by the great services of their Alumni, in the pulpit, at the 
bar, on the bench, in legislative halls, and in all the walks of literature and sci- 
ence—their peculiar relations to the Church in the training of a Christian minis- 
try and the exhibition of the true alliance between learning and religion, with 
@ history of the results of this alliance in our own country—the foundations and 
appliances necessary to the success of Colleges—argument for endowments— 
history of the foundations of English Universities, their origin, extent, and con- 
ditions annexed—lessons to be learned from these in regard to restrictions, in 
view of the inevitable changes that must occur in society in the course of centu- 
ries—the services of the English Universities in training the men who laid the 
foundations of this nation—the early planting and rapid growth of Colleges here 
—the true philosophy of society understood by our Fathers—the place assigned 
by them to Colleges—our country, considered in respect to its discovery, colo- 
nization, and development—foreign emigration in its relation to American des- 
tiny—the West presenting a field of unparalleled interest—the glory of found- 
ing such institutions—and the wide and permanent results accomplished by the 
Society, as seen in the aid furnished to Western institutions, saving them from 
ruin and imparting vigor—in the plea for Colleges as religious institutions, to 
be made the home of revivals and fountains of piety as well as of learning—and 
in the comprehensive, systematic, and continuous presentation of the subject of 
Collegiate Education in the pulpit, on the platform, and through the press, which 
had no previous parallel in the history of our country, and which bas operated 
strongly to fertilize the whole Eastern field and make it productive for institu- 
tiane in the older States as well as those at the West. 
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4ND OTHER SOCIETIES FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 





Emreration from New England westward has so linked West and 
East together that the fast growing educational wants of the newer 
States could not but attract the early attention and concern of east- 
ern as well as western philanthropists. But whatever may have been 
done towards relieving the destitution that there prevailed, there 
seems to have been no organized movement with that design in view 
earlier than the formation of the College Society, which originated at 
Yale College in 1829, for the purpose of affording “assistance to Col- 
legiate and Theological Institutions of the West,” and was largely in- 
strumental in the establishment of Illinois College. This was fol- 
lowed by the organization of a society in Boston in May, 1832, under 
the name of the Western Baptist Educational Association, for the 
“ promotion of common schools and education generally in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi.” The Rev. Bela Jacobs was its principal 
agent, and the Society was instrumental in sending a number of 
teachers, male and female, to Indiana and Illinois, but it was com- 
pelled to suspend operations after two or three years, through the 
difficulty of raising the necessary funds from the churches of the 
denomination with which it was connected. 

Some ten years passed, when in 1844-5 certain ladies in Cincin- 
nati, prominent among whom was Miss Catherine E. Beecher, com- ~ 
suenced an attempt to interest American women in popular educa- 
tion at the West. Circulars were issued and a work entitled “The 
Duty of American Women to their Country” was extensively cir- 
culated anda voluntary temporary agency wasemployed. The first 
result was the formation at Cincinnati of the Central Committee for 
promoting National Education, composed of six gentlemen from as 
many different denominations, viz.:—Rev. Dr. C. E. Stowe, Rev. 
Dr. C. Elliott, Rev. Dr. S. W. Lynd, Rev. J. H. Perkins, Rev. Dr. 
W. H. McGuffey, and Bishop Smith. The Ladies’ Society for the 
promotion of Hducation at the West was also soon afterwards formed 
at Boston. 

During 1846-7 meetings of ladies were held in many places, to 
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awaken public interest and to raise funds for the support of a per- 
manent agent. This resulted in the engagement of the Hon. Wil- 
liam Slade, then governor of Vermont, to act as agent of the “Cen- 
tral Board” at Cincinnati, to traverse the country east and west, 
procure funds and teachers here, and secure their reception and em- 
ployment there.* 

In April, 1847, with increased members and a far larger influence, 
& permanent organization of the committee was effected under the 
name of the Boarp or Nationat Popvutar Epvcarioy, consisting 
of twenty-five members, all from the State of Ohio, with Hon. Jere- 
miah Morrow as president, and Hon. John McLean and Hon. Eben- 
ezer Lane as vice-presidents. This Society continued in operation 
until 1858, so long as its agent, Gov. Slade, had strength to carry 
on the work. In him the Society lived, with him it declined. In 
the eleven years of its existence it sent to the West 481 teachers, 
mostly or wholly females, from New England and New York with 
few exceptions, and distributed throughout the West from Ohio to the 
Pacific. The method pursued was peculiar and added much to the 
efficiency of the work. Ordinarily in the spring and fall of each year 
a class of teachers was formed, placed under the charge of an able su- 
perintendent, and subjected to a short course of preparatory normal 
training. The qualifications required of applicants were “ compe- 
tent knowledge, good sense, decided piety, a strong desire to do 
good, a cheerful, hopeful spirit, and patient energy.” The first two 
classes were prepared under the superintendence of Miss Catherine 
E. Beecher at Cleveland, the following ones by Miss Nancy Swift, 
of Northampton, Miss Hannah White, of Newburyport, Miss L. P. 
Tappan, afterwards Mrs. Grovenor, and Miss L. T. Guilford, of 
Cleveland, with able assistants. The later classes met at Hartford, 
which became the center of operations. 

The only obligation laid upon the teachers sent out by this Soci- ~ 
ety was the daily use of the Bible in their several schools, and they 
were also charged to engage actively in the building up and sus- 
taining of Sunday-schools. Pecuniary assistance was afforded to 
many for defrayment of traveling expenses and for board during the 
preparatory course. Of the 481 teachers sent out by the Society 
according to the last (1858) report, 21 had then died, 124 had re- 
turned to the East after a service, with few exceptions, of two years 
or more, and of the 336 who remained, 142 were married. The 
average expenses of the Society were about $5,000 annually. ies 





* The appointment was offered to Henry Barnard, of Hartford, Conn., but was declined on the 
ground that the principal motive relied on to stimulate effort was not only not felt by him, but the 
plan was altogether too narrow for a system of national education to rest or rise on. 
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The Ladies’ Society for the Promotion of Education at the West 
was formed in Boston in February, 1846, with the design of “ send- 
ing female teachers to the West from the Congregational churches 
of New England.” Its reports show the moving motive to have 
been opposition to Roman Catholic influence in the Western States, 
It maintained an independent existence until 1853, up to which 
time it had sent out 109 teachers. It then united with the last- 
mentioned Society as the “ Boston Branch of the Board of National 
Popular Education,” and died with it. 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





SUMMARY. 


As arising from the same movement that originated the last two 
Societies, may be mentioned the American Woman’s Educational 
Association, established and sustained mainly through the influence 
of Miss C. E. Beecher. During the second year of Gov. Slade’s 
agency, a difference arose among the patrons of the “ Board” as to 
the expediency of attempting what had been a part of the original 
plan, viz. :—the establishment of permanently endowed institutions 


for women; with the leading features of colleges and professional 
institutions. This Society was therefore formed in New York in 
May, 1852, and has published four annual reports. Its objects are 
stated to be “to create liberal professions for woman, (for the train- 
ing of the human mind, the care of the human body, and the con- 
servation of the family state,) and secure for her a liberal education, 
and employment in her appropriate professions.” Through its 
agency Female Colleges have been founded at Milwaukee and Du- 
buque, with normal departments and other distinctive features as 
proposed by this Association, which are largely attended but not 
yet complete in their organization. Having seen thus far accom- 
plished in the cause of female education what had been the object 
of very many years hope and endeavor, Miss Beecher withdrew 
from the management of the Society in 1856, since which time 
no reports of its operations have been published. 

The four reports published, contain valuable suggestions on the 
distinctive objects of the Association, and especially on the import- 
ance of providing institutions, with endowments to lift them above 
temporary failures of pupils, and to secure well equipped depart- 
ments for the practical instruction and training of women in teach- 
ing, in domestic economy, and the conservation of health. 

18 
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WILLIAM SLADE. 

Wititam Sane was born in Cornwall, Vt., May 9, 1786; he entered Middle- 
bury College at the age of seventeen, and graduated with the reputation of be- 
ing the best linguist in his class). He connected himself with the church in his 
Junior year. On leaving college he studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1810, and soon gained a reputation as a Christian lawyer. An ardent sup- 
porter of Jefferson and Madison, he from 1814 to 1816 edited a political paper, 
the Columbian Patriot, at Middlebury, and became recognized as a party leader 
in the State. He was Secretary of State from 1815 to 1822, from 1824 to 1829 
a clerk in the Department of State at Washington, from 1831 to 1843 a repre- 
sentative in Congress. In 1844 he was elected governor of the State, and re- 
élected in the following year. In 1846 he accepted the agency of the above 
Society and entered upon his duties with ardent zeal and hopeful enthusiasm. 
Upon him devolved all the care of raising funds (excepting the voluntary aid 
furnished in some of the larger towns at the East) and disbursing them, securing 
places for teachers and securing teachers suited to the wants of each place, 
conducting the large correspondence of the Society, &c. His duties required 
much travel, much public speaking, and much fatiguing labor, but it was cheer- 
fully borne. Class after class of lady teachers did he conduct to the West and 
place in their future homes, and his genuine and heartfelt piety, sound head and 
clear understanding, made him fit counselor for those faithful teachers going 
forth to labor alone among strangers. His financial ability, unusual in such 
positions, is shown by the fact that every annual report exhibited a balance in 


the treasury. He also took a strong interest in the cause of education in his 
native State and to his influence is due much of the excellence of the Vermont 
school system. Indeed, wherever might be the opening through which to 
reach and benefit the people, he was ever ready to respond to every call, and 
even to the last year of his life “this was his burden of desire—to do something 
more for the good of the race.” He died January 16, 1859. 


CATHERINE E. BEECHER. 

Miss Caruerine E, Beecuer, eldest daughter of Lyman Beecher, D. D., was 
born at East Hampton, L. I., Sept. 6, 1800, where she resided till about ten 
years of age. She received her early education at Litchfield. In 1822 she 
opened a female seminary at Hartford, Conn., where she successfully continued 
the work of instruction for the next ten years, during which time she published 
several text-books, ‘Suggestions on Female Education,” “Mental and Moral 
Philosophy,” and a “Course of Calisthenics for Young Ladies.” In 1832 she 
accompanied her father to Cincinnati, where for two years she was at the head 
of an institution for female instruction. Obliged to resign by failing health, she 
conceived and undertook the development of a plan for female Christian educa- 
tion, to be promoted through a national board, with high schools, and normal 
schools to provide a sufficient supply of well-instructed teachers. This has 
been made the guiding purpose of her life, for which she has written, traveled, 
and exerted all the influence of her active mind, in all parts of the country for 
many years. The incidents of this grand scheme have frequently led her before 
the public in essays in authorship. Among these are “Domestic Service,” 
“Duty of American Women to their Country,” “Domestic Receipt Book,” 
“Domestic Economy,” “True Remedy for the Wrongs of American Women,” 
“Physiology and Culisthenics,” “Religious Training of Children in the School, 
tthe Family, and the Church,” and other more strictly religious works. 





NORTH-WESTERN EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 





SUMMARY OF ACTION AND RESULTS. 


Tae Norta-Wesrern Epvcarionat Society originated in the 
Edacational Convention which met in Chicago on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1846, and which continued in session as a convention and a 
Teachers’ Institute for more than a week. To perpetuate the spirit 
and continue the discussions, this Society was established with 
William B. Ogden as President, G. W. Meeker, Recording Secre- 
tary, and J. S. Wright, Corresponding Secretary, and a Vice-Presi- 
dent for each of the nine States represented in the Convention. 
The second session or first annual meeting was held in Milwaukee, 
on the 25th of July, 1847; and the third session at Detroit, on the 
16th and 17th of August, 1848. These meetings are represented 
to have been well attended, the addresses able, and the discussions 
of an uncommonly spirited and practical character. The official 
records we have not been able to consult. The following are among 
the resolutions adopted at Milwaukee and Detroit :—Recommending 
that the public schools be made free and good ; that Union or graded 
schools be organized in all cities and villages; that one or more 
Normal Schools for the professional training of young men and 
young women of the right character, aspirations, and attainments for 
the office of teachers, and that Teachers’ Institutes for the profes- 
sional improvement of all teachers then in the schools, be forthwith 
established in every State in the North-west; that the income of all 
State funds shall be increased by the avails of an annual tax levied 
on all taxable property in every city, town, and county, and that the 
joint sum be distributed among the towns and districts according to 
the school attendance of children between the ages of six and sixteen 
for at least six months in the year; that an Zducational Journal for 
the whole North-west be established for the advocacy of free public 
schools; and that the office of State Superintendent of Common 
Schools be at once created in every State, &c., &c. These subjects 
were fully and ably discussed, and the discussions helped to direct 
and concentrate the efforts of the friends of school improvement 
on practical measures, which were soon adopted in nearly every one 
of these States, 
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CONNECTICUT 





Mr. Barnarp’s LABORS IN CONNECTICUT. 
Prom 1849 to 1854, 


Governor Seymour, in 1850, refers to the School Fund and the 
Common Schools in the following language :— 


The creation of the School Fund is one of the most gratifying facts in our 

litical history. The leading idea of the system is too striking to be overlooked. 

o society can have a firm basis, and no state that union of freedom with knowl- 
edge, which constitutes the best security against the extremes of anarchy and 
oppression, without the powerful support of a general system of education. With 
the growth of this fund, a system of common schvol education has sprung up and 
spread itself over the state. For a long time, however, it may be said that the 
system languished, on account of a too great reliance on the fund, which had the 
effect to relax individual exertions. ‘The present condition of our common schools, 
at once the boast and the blessing of this state, will be laid before you, in the Re- 
port of the Superintendent—a gentleman who has devoted his time and talents 
to this great subject for many years. Though laboring often under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, he has steadily pursued the lofty purpose which he has 
had in view, with an industry and perseverance which nothing short of a well- 
founded faith in the justice of the cause could have inspired. From his Report it 
will be seen that while schools, in connection with other institutions of learning, 
are making education the common property of every child in our midst, there is 
still left room in our system of public instruction, to carry out and enlarge what 
our fathers so admirably begun. 


The “ Fifth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools to the General Assembly for 1850”—(the first report of Henry 
Barnard, as Superintendent of Common Schools,) with the accompany- 
ing documents, makes a pamphlet of 160 pages. 

The following extracts from this document exhibit the progress of 
education during the year, and the direction in which the friends of 
school improvement were urged to put forth their efforts. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


My first duty as Superintendent, was to hold at one convenient place in each 
county of the State, an Institute or Convention of Teachers, for the purpose of 
-instructing in the best modes of governing and teaching our common schools. 
The whole number of teachers in attendance was seven hundred and fifty, most 
of whom were already engaged for the winter schools. An account of the 
course of instruction, the topics of discussion and lectures, together with the 
resolutions adopted by the members, will be found in the Appendix. For 
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the cordial manner in which my services were received by the teachers, and for 
the earnest pledge of their codperation in the discharge of my duties in this 
office and in connection with the Normal School, as expressed in their resolu- 
tions, I take this occasion to make my grateful and respectful acknowledgments. 
It is due to the friends of education in the several places where the Institutes 
were held, to mention that the members and officers of the Institutes were en- 
tertained, during the whole time, without expense ; and that the evening sessions 
were attended by large and apparently deeply interested audiences of parents 
and citizens. It is matter of special satisfaction to me, to find that this agency 
for improving the qualifications of teachers and disseminating throughout the 
community more correct views as to what constitutes a good teacher and the 
conditions of success in a common school, has more than realized, in this and 
other States, the promises which were made in its behalf after the first experi- 
ment of the kind was instituted in Hartford, in the autumn of 1839, with a class 
of twenty-six teachers. With several members of that first Teachers’ Institute 
or Normal Class, I had the pleasure, at the Institute last autumn, of renewing 
a personal acquaintance, and reassuring our faith in the further advancement of 
the cause, by a review of the progress which has been made in this and in other 
states, within the last ten or twelve years. Slow as may seem the progress 
from year to year, yet when measured by the interval of ten or twelve years, 
the advance made in public opinion, and, in many places, in public action, is 
more than sufficient to encourage the heart of any laborer in any department of 
the educational field. 

To be permanently and extensively useful, the manner of conducting Insti- 
tutes from time to time must be changed, so as to secure the continued attend- 
ance of the older as well as the younger teachers. The object and legitimate 
scope of these meetings must be, not to become a substitute for the patient, 
thorough and protracted study, which the mastership of any branch of knowl- 
edge requires,—nor yet for the practical drilling which a well conducted Normal 
School alone can give,—but to refresh the recollection of principles already ac- 
quired, by rapid reviews and by new and safe methods of presenting the same, 
to communicate hints and suggestions in aid of self-improvement, from wise and 
experienced instructors,—to solve the difficulties and doubts of the inexperien- 
ced,—and to enkindle through the sympathies of numbers, engaged in the same 
pursuits, the aspirations of a true professional feeling. That the Institute may 
accomplish these objects, teachers must be in attendance at the opening of the 
session, and enter at once with spirit on the course of instruction, with a desire 
to please and to be pleased, to learn and to instruct,—they must take each other 
by the hand and throw over each exercise and session, the glow of an awakened 
and enkindling enthusiasm. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. ‘ 


I have had the pleasure of participating in the exercises of twelve meetings 
of these Town and County Associations—and would gladly have accepted in- 
vitations to be. present at more, if it had been consistent with my other engage- 
ments. Occasions were thus offered for bringing the subject of school improve- 
ment before both parents and teachers, and of showing the intimate connection 
between the home and the school, the parents and the teacher, in the great 
work of the complete and thorough education of all the children of the com- 
munity. These associations, if organized so as to secure the confidence and 
codperation of the community, as well as of the teachers, are among the most 
important instrumentalities for improving the condition of education and im- 
parting new life and efficiency to our school system. The young and inex- 
perienced teacher will obtain the matured views of the best teachers and educa- 
tors on the great topics of education as brought out in public lectures, discus- 
sions and conversations. The attainment of solitary reading will thus be 
quickened by the action of living mind. The acquisition of one will be tested 
by the experience and criticism of others. Old and defective methods will be 
held up, exposed and corrected, while valuable hints will be improved and fol- 
lowed out into practice. The tendency to a dogmatical tone and spirit, to one- 
sided and narrow views, to a dull monotony of character, which every good 
teacher seeks to avoid, and to which all professional teachers are exposed, will 
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be withstood and obviated. The sympathies of a common pursuit, the inter- 
change of ideas, the discussion of topics which concern their common advance- 
ment, the necessity of extending their reading and inquiries, and of cultivating 
the power and habit of oral and written expression in order to meet the de- 

of these meetings—all these things will attach teachers to each other, 
will elevate their individual character and attainments, and the social and pe- 
euniary estimate in which the profession is held by the community. 

These educational associations deserve the encouragement of the Legislature. 
A small pecuniary grant to them, on the condition that a similar sum shall be 
raised by the teachers, as is the case with the appropriation to our county agri- 
cultural societies, to meet the necessary expense of holding at least two meet- 
ings in each year, of at least two days each, for the express purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of common schools, will be returned a thousand fold in the 
increased zeal and usefulness of teachers, and the consequent advancement of 
their pupils. The improvement of the hearts and minds, the souls and bodies 
of all the children of the State, of the means, and implements and methods of 
school instruction and discipline, should be an object not less dear to the people 
and the Legislature than the great interest of agriculture. An account of the 
organization and meetings of several of these associations, will be found in the 
Appendix. 

GENERAL SUPERVISION. 


Applications for advice or assistance in matters relating to the creation and 
alteration of school districts,—the manner of holding district meetings and the 
proceedings thereof—the building and repairs of school-houses, including the 
best modes of ventilating, warming and seating the same,—the finding of good 
teachers for districts which had neglected or failed to obtain such, and good 
places for teachers who are out of employment,—the reorganization of the 
schools in cities and large villages—the making of regulations respecting the 
management, studies, books, classification and discipline of the schools in the 
society,—the quieting of local difficulties and misunderstandings which were 
growing up in districts, out of the location or building of the school-houses, or 
the employment or continuation in school of an unsuitable teacher,—the con- 
templated misapplication of public money to purposes not authorized in the 
law,—and, in fine, applications, written and personal, for advice in these and oth- 
er matters, relating to the wide circle of powers and duties appertaining to 
school societies and districts, to school officers and teachers, have imposed on 
me the writing, on an average, of at least five letters each day, and as many 
personal interviews with individuals charged with some responsibility under our 
school system. Many of th ings did not come directly within the scope of 
my duties, but as they concerned the uniform and efficient administration of the 
system, or the proper classification, instruction and discipline of the schools, I 
not only did not feel at liberty to refuse the applications, but on the other hand, 
felt it a privilege to codperate in these and in all other ways and efforts to in- 
crease the utility and efficiency of our public schools. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Apart from my official connection with the institution, I felt it to be my duty, 
as Superintendent of Common Schools, to do every thing in my power, not only 
to make its objects known, but to facilitate its early organization and opening, 
as the most important agency which could be employed by the state to increase 
the usefulness of the common schools, both as to the quality and amount of 
education given. So anxious were the trustees and officers of the institution 
to make a beginning of their enterprise, that without waiting for the complete 
outfit of buildings, apparatus and library, which the people of New Britain had 

ledged themselves to furnish on the location of the Normal School in that vil- 
the school was opened on the 15th of May, 1850, under as favorable 
auspices, as to pupils and opportunities for imparting practical knowledge, as 
any of the seven Normal Schools which are now in successful operation on this 
continent. At the close of the first week, there were thirty-five Normal pupils 
in attendance, under the immediate instruction of Rev. T. D. P. Stone, the As- 
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sociate Principal of the school, assisted by Prof. Guion, three female teache 
and pupils of the Normal School. The four Schools of Practice are suppo' 
by the Central District of the New Britain School Society. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following remarks on the nature, object, and probable results 
of a Public High School, introduced into this Report, were first 
addressed to the people of Hartford, in 1838, and were repeated in 
public addresses in all the cities of the State, in the course of the 
four years following. In 1846, they were printed as a tract, under 
the title of “Considerations respecting a High School,” to promote 
the establishment of such a School in that city. 


By a Public or Common High School, is intended a public or 
common school for the older and more advanced scholars of the 
community in which the same is located, in a course of instruction 
adapted to their age, and intellectual and moral wants, and, to some 
extent, to their future pursuits in life. It is common or public in the 
same sense in which the district school, or any lower grade of school 
established and supported under a general law and for the public 
benefit, is common or public. It is open to all the children of the 
community to which the school belongs, under such regulations as 
to age, attainments, &c., as the good of the institution may require, 

-or the community may adopt. A Public High School is not neces- 
sarily a free school. It may be supported by a fund, a public tax, 
or an assessment or rate of tuition per scholar, or by a combination 
of all, or any two of these modes. Much less is it a public or com- 
mon school in the sense of being cheap, inferior, ordinary. ‘To be 
truly a public school, a High School must embrace in its course of 
instruction studies which can be more profitably pursued there than 
in public schools of a lower grade, or which gather their pupils from 
a more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as in any private 
school of the same pretensions. It must make a good education 
common in the highest and best sense of the word common—common 
because it is good enough for the best, and cheap enough for the 
poorest family in the community. It would be a mockery of the idea 
of such a school, to call ita Public High School, if the course of 
instruction pursued in it is not higher and better than can be got in 
public schools of a lower grade, or if it does not meet the wants of 
the wealthiest and best educated families, or, if the course of instruc- 
tion is liberal and thorough, and at the same time the worthy and 
talented child of a poor family is shut out from its privileges by a 
high rate of tuition. ‘The school, to be common practically, must be 
both cheap and good. ‘To be cheap, its support must be provided for 
wholly or mainly out of a fund, or by public tax. And to justify the 
imposition of a public tax, the advantages of such a schoo] must 
accrue to the whole community. It must be shown to be a common 
benefit, a common interest, which cannot be secured so well, or at 
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all, except through the medium of taxation. What, then, are the 
advantages which may reasonably be anticipated from the establish- 
ment of a Public High School, properly organized, instructed, and 
supervised ? 

First. Every thing which is now done in the several district 
schools, and schools of lower grade, can be better done, and ina 
shorter time, because the teachers will be relieved from the neces- 
sity of devoting the time and attention now required by few of the 
older and more advanced pupils, and can bestow all their time and 
attention upon the preparatory studies and younger children. These 
studies will be taught in methods suited to the age and attainments 
of the pupils. A right beginning can thus be made in the lower 
schools, in giving a thorough practical knowledge of elementary 
principles, and in the formation of correct mental and moral habits, 
which are indispensable to all sound education. All this will be 
done under the additional stimulus of being early and thoroughly 
fitted for the High School. 

Second. A High School will give completeness to the system of 
public instruction which may be in operation. It will make suitable 
provision for the older and more advanced pupils of both sexes, and 
will admit of the methods of instruction and discipline which cannot 
be profitably introduced into the schools below. The lower grade 
of schools—those which are established for young children,—require 
a large use of oral and simultaneous methods, and a frequent change . 
of place and position on the part of the pupils. The higher branches, 
especially all mathematical subjects, require patient application and 
habits of abstraction on the part of the older pupils, which can with 
difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils amid a multiplicity of 
distracting exercises, movements, and sounds. ‘The recitations of 
this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, must be con- 
ducted in a manner which requires time, discussion, and explanation, 
and the undivided attention both of pupils and teacher. The course 
of instruction provided in the High School will be equal in extent 
and value to that which may be given in any private school, academy, 
or female seminary in the place, and which is now virtually denied 
to the great mass of the children by the burdensome charge of 
tuition. 

As has been already implied, the advantages of a High School 
should not be confined to the male sex. The great influence of the 
female sex, as daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, companions, and 
teachers, in determining the manners, morals, and intelligence of the 
whole community, leaves no room to question the necessity of pro- 
viding for the girls the best means of intellectual and moral culture. 
The course of instruction should embrace the first principles of 
natural and mechanical philosophy, by which inventive genius and 
practical skill in the useful arts can be fostered; such studies as 
navigation, book-keeping, surveying, botany, chemistry, and kindred 
studies, which are directly connected with success in the varied 
departments of domestic and inland trade, with foreign commerce, 
with gardening, agriculture, the manufacturing and domestic arts; 
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such studies as astronomy, physiology, the history of our own state 
and nation, the principles of our state and national constitutions, 
political economy, and moral science; in fine, such a course of stud 

as is now given in more than fifty towns and cities in New England, 
and which shall prepare every young man, whose parents may desire 
it, for business, or for college, and give to every young woman a well 
disciplined mind, high moral aims, refined tastes, gentle and graceful 
manners, practical views of her own duties, and those resources of 
health, thought, conversation, and occupation, which bless alike the 
highest and lowest station in life. When such a course is provided 
and carried out, the true idea of the High School will be realized. 

Third It will equalize the opportunities of a good education, and 
exert a happy, social influence throughout the whole community from 
which it gathers.its scholars. From the want of a public school of 
this character, the children of such families as rely exclusively on 
the district schooi are isolated, and are condenmed to an inferior 
education, both in quality and quantity ; they are cut off from the 
stimulus and sympathy which the mingling of children of the same 
age from different parts of the same community would impart. The 
benefits, direct and indirect, which will result to the country dis- 
tricts, or poor families who live in the outskirts of the city, from the 
establishment of a school of this class, cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. ‘he number of young men and young women who will 
receive a thorough education, qualifying them for business, and to be 
teachers, will increase from year to year ; and the number who will 
press up to the front ranks of scholarship in the school, bearing away 
the palm of excellence by the vigor of sound minds in sound bodies, 
of minds and bodies made vigorous by long walks and muscular labor 
in the open air, will be greater in proportion to their number than 
from the city. districts. It will do both classes good, the children of 
the city, and the children of the country districts, to measure them- 
selves intellectually in the same fields of study, and to subject the 
peculiarities of their respective manners, the roughness and awk- 
wardness sometimes characteristic of the one, and the artificiality 
and flippancy of the other, to the harmonizing influence of reciprocal 
action and reaction. The isolation and estrangement which now 
divide and subdivide the community into country and city clans, 
which, if not hostile, are strangers to each other, will give place to 
the frequent intercourse and esteem of individual and family friend- 
ship, commenced in the school-room, and on the play-ground of the 
school. ‘The school will thus become a bond of union, a channel of 
sympathy, a spring-head of healthy influence, and stimulus to the 
whole commnnity. 

Fourth. ‘The privileges of a good school will be brought within 
the reach of all classes of the community, and will actually be en- 
joyed by children of the same age from families of the most diverse 
circumstances as to wealth, education, and occupation. Side by side 
in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same sports, pressing 
up together to the same high attainments in knowledge and charac- 
ter, will be found the children of the rich and poor, the more and the 





less favored in outward circumstances, without knowing or caring to 
know how far their families are separated by the arbitrary distinc- 
tions which divide and distract society. With nearly equal oppor- 
tunities of education in childhood and youth, the prizes of life, its 
best fields of usefulness, and sources of happiness will be open to 
all, whatever may have been their accidents of birth and fortune. 
From many obscure and humble homes in the city and in the country, 
will be called forth and trained inventive talent, productive skill, in- 
tellectual taste, and God-like benevolence, which will add to the 
general wealth, multiply workshops, increase the value of farms, and 
carry forward every moral and religious enterprise which aims to 
bless, purify, and elevate society. 

Fifth. ‘The influence of the annual or semi-annual examina- 
tion of candidates for admission into the High School, will operate 
as a powerful and abiding stimulus to exertion throughout all the 
lower schools. The privileges of the High School will be held 
forth as the reward of exertion in the lower grade of schools; and 
promotion to it, based on the result of an impartial examination, will 
form an unobjectional standard by which the relative standing of the 
different schools can be ascertained, and will also indicate the studies 
and departments of education to which the teachers in particular 
schools should devote special attention. This influence upon the 
lower schools, upon scholars and teachers, upon those who reach, 
and those who do not reach the High School, will be worth more 
than all it costs, independent of the advantages received by its pupils. 

Sixth. While the expenses of public or common schools will 
necessarily be increased by the establishment of a school of this classy 
in addition to those already supported, the aggregate expenditures 
for education, including public and private schools, will be diminished. 
Private schools of the same relative standing will be discontinued 
for want of patronage, while those of a higher grade, if really called 
for by the educational wants of the community, will be improved. A 
healthy competition will necessarily exist between the public and 
private schools of the highest grade, and the school or schools which 
do not come up to the highest mark, must go down in public estima- 
tion. Other things being equal, viz., school-houses, teachers, clas- 
sification, and the means and appliances of instruction, the public 
school is always better than the private. From the uniform experi- 
ence of those places where a High School has been established, it 
may be safely stated, that there will be an annual saving in the 
expenses of education to any community, equal to one half the amount 
paid for tuition in private schools, and, with this saving of expense, 
there will be a better state of education. 

Seventh. ‘The successful establishment of a High School, by im- 
proving the whole system of common schools, and interesting a larger 
number of families in the prosperity of the schools, will create a 
better public sentiment on the subject than has heretofore existed, 
and the schools will be regarded as the common property, the com- 
mon glory, the common security of the whole community. The 
wealthy will feel that the small additional tax required to establish 
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and sustain this school, if not saved to them in the diminished tuition 
for the education of their own children in private schools, at home 
and abroad, is returned to them a hundred fold in the enterprise 
which it will quicken, in the increased value given to property, and 
in the number of families which will resort to the place where it is 
located, as a desirable residence, because of the facilities enjoyed 
for a good education. The poor will feel that, whatever may betide 
them, their children are born to an inheritance more valuable than 
lands or shops, in the free access to institutions where as an 
education can be had as money can buy at home or abroad. The 
stranger will be invited to visit not only the institutions which public 
or individual benevolence has provided for the poor, the orphan, the 
deaf mute, and the criminal, but schools where the children and 
youth of the community are trained to inventive and creative habits 
of mind, to a practical knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
business, to sound moral habits, refined tastes, and respectful man- 
ners. And in what balance, it has well been asked in reference to 
the cost of good public schools, as compared with these advantages, 
shall we weigh the value of cultivated, intelligent, energetic, polished, 
and virtuous citizens? How much would a community be justified 
in paying for a physician who should discover or practice some mode 
of treatment through which many lives should be preserved? How 
much for a judge, who, in the able administration of the laws, should 
secure many fortunes, or rights more precious than fortunes, that 
might else be lost? How much for a minister of religion who should 
be the instrument of saving hundreds from vice and crime, and per- 
. suading them to the exertion of their best powers for the common 
ood? How much for the ingenious inventor, who, proceeding from 
the first principles of science onward, should produce some improve- 
ment that should enlarge all the comforts of society, not to say a 
steam-engine or a magnetic telegraph? How much for the patriotic 
statesman, who, in difficult times, becomes the savior of his country ? 
How much for the well-instructed and enterprising merchant who 
should suggest and commence the branches of business that should 
bring in a vast accession of wealth and strength? One such person 
as any of these might repay what a High School would cost for 
centuries. Whether, in the course of centuries, every High School 
would produce ‘one such person, it would be useless. to prophesy. 
But it is certain that it would produce many intelligent citizens, 
intelligent men of business, intelligent servants of the state, intelli- 
gent teachers, intelligent wives and daughters, who, in their several 
spheres, would repay to any community much more than they and 
all their associates had received. ‘The very taxes of a town, in 
twenty years, will ‘be lessened by the existence of a school which 
will continually have sent forth those who were so educated as to 
become not burdens but benefactors. 

These results have been realized wherever a Public High School 
has been opened under circumstances favorable to the success of a 
private school of the same grade,—wherever a good school-house, 
good regulations, (for admission, attendance, studies, and books,) 
good teachers, and good supervision have been provided. 
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CONDITION OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


There is much in the general aspect of our common schools and our school 
system, as compared with the means and opportunities of education provided in 
many states and countries, if not to justify the self-complacency, at least, to in- 
spire the hereditary pride with which the people of Connecticut regard and speak 
of them. Coeval with our civil and religious institutions, the common school 
has become a part not only of the legislation but of the daily habits of the peo- 

and the funds which have been set apart from time to time by individuals 
state liberality for educational purposes are regarded with a religious sanc- 
Scattered all over our territory, through every city and village and neigh- 
and even in the secluded nook, or the rocky and wooded waste, if 
the family has planted itself with its domestic relations—the district school 
to be seen, with its doors open to receive the children of all classes for at least 
four months in the year. And these schools, in connection with private schools 
of various grades, and the press and the pulpit, and the practical working of 
our domestic and civil institutions, secure not only an elementary education, but 
@ vigorous self-training, as the birthright and the birth-blessing of every child 
of the State. But when our system is surveyed in reference to our means and 
facilities of improvement,—when the large mass of our district schools are 
closely examined, and compared not only with similar schools in some of the 
neighboring states, but with a few of the best schools in our own State,—then 
the necessity of doing more than we have yet done in all that relates to organi- 
zation, school-houses, classification, studies, books, teachers, support and super- 
vision, forces itself upon our attention. 


WANT OF RELIABLE INFORMATION. 


There is great want of official information—or minute, complete, and authen- 
tic information respecting the state of the schools in the several districts and 
societies. 

With the exception of the number of societies and districts, and of the chil- 
dren who are of an age to attend school in each, there is not another item which 
is known with any degree of accuracy respecting all the schools for the last 

r. Out of the two hundred and seventeen societies, there are only sixty- 
eight which have made returns to this department, leaving one hundred and 
forty-nine societies, numbering over fifty thousand children, for whose education 
the state provided seventy-five thousand dollars, from which there is not a line 
of official information to show with what results this large amount of money is 
expended. Even the reports which have been received from the other societies 
are so general and so imperfect, that they throw but little light on those details 
of organization, instruction and discipline in which the success or failure of a 
common school must be sought. Unless information at once minute and com- 
Sees. is obtained respecting the schools in every district and society, and 

isseminated widely among the people, there will be wanting the requisite 
stimulus, and the firm basis for thorough legislative and local efforts at im- 
provement. The public mind must be made familiar with the actual state of 
the schools, with the evils and the proposed remedies, before it will grapple 
vigorously with the first and apply steadily the last. This is the only safe path 
of progress for the friends of educational improvement in Connecticut to follow. 


WANT OF INFORMATION AND PLAN FOR OBTAINING IT. 


1. The teacher is now required to enter in a book or register, to be provided 
at the expense of the district, many of the items which should be known by 
the Legislature respecting all of the schools of the state. Let a register be 
furnished by the state to cach district, as is done in Massachusetts, and then let 
the teacher be required to keep the same with accuracy, and deposit the book 
at the end of the term with the clerk of the district, as a condition of his draw- 
ing his compensation. This will be the original and authentic source of infor- 
mation to parents, the district, and the school officers of the society. From 
such registers the return from the school society could be readily filled out, even 
if the schools were not in session. 
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2. The district committee should be required to fill out from his personal 
knowledge, and from the register of the teacher, a return to the committee or 
the visitors of the society, for each term of schooling, in matter and form as 
may be furnished by this department ;—and the making of this return accord- 
ing to law, should be the condition of drawing the school money from the society 
or town. 

3. The visitors, as is now required by law, should make out a report, from 
their own knowledge, and from the returns of the district committee, respecting 
all the schools in the society, and communicate the same in a printed form to 
the society; a copy of which should be attached to the certiticate now required 
of the committee of the society as a condition on which the order for public 
money is drawn on the treasury of the State. 

4. From these and other sources of information, the Superintendent should 
be required to make out a printed report, a copy of which should be forwarded, 
not only to the members of the Legislature, but to each school district and so- 
ciety, previous to the May session of the General Assembly, in each year. 

The success of the whole plan, as to accuracy and uniformity, will depend on 
the state furnishing blanks, both for the register and returns, and in making the 
payments of the dividends of the School Fund depend on the proper perform- 
ance of this duty required by law. 

So far as I am permitted to act as Superintendent of Common Schools, my 
first and main object will be to ascertain the condition of the schools in every 
district and society in the State, and the actual working of existing laws for 
their organization and administration, as the only basis of any safe legislative, 
or local action on the subject. This I propose to do, 

1. By personal inspection and inquiry. 

2. By the official reports of school visitors now required by law to be made 
annually to the school society, and this office. 

3. By circulars addressed to teachers, school officers, and individuals known 
to be interested in the improvement of the schools. 

4. By employing individuals to visit societies and districts from which no re- 
turns can be obtained through the teachers and officers of the same. 

5. By inviting a full and free statement of facts relating to school-houses, the 
attendance of children at school, text-books, teachers and supervision—in the 
public meetings which may be held in different parts of the State. 


PUBLIC AND PARENTAL APATHY, AND PLANS FOR REMOVING. 


The most prominent fact which presents itself even to a casual observer, and 
forces itself every where on the close inquirer into the practical working of our 
school system, is the wide-spread and paralizing apathy which pervades the 
public mind in the school district, society and town, as to the condition and im- 
provement of the common schools. 

This is shown by the dilapidated and forlorn condition of the school-houses, 
by the thin attendance of parents and voters at school meetings, except at those 
which are called to build or repair school-houses, or introduce improvements 
which may require an expenditure of money, and then, by the numerous attend- 
ance, not unfrequently of those who will be most benefited by these improve- 
ments, to vote down, or postpone such unwelcome propositions,—by the large 
number of children which are withdrawn from the common schools, and placed 
in private schools of different grades,—by the irregular attendance even of those 
who depend on the district school for their education,—by the almost entire ab- 
sence of parental visitation to the schools, by the employment of unqualified 
teachers,—by the sleepy and merely formal supervision to which they are sub- 
jected, and by the neglect to hold school-officers to the same responsibility which 
is exacted of other public officers. The testimony on this point by our own 
teachers and school-officers from every section of the State, is concurrent and 
overwhelming. 

The system will continue to move on in feeble and irregular action until this 
apathy can be broken up, and the right state of feeling awakened in its place. 
To accomplish this, the living voice and the public press, in every appropriate 
form, must be invoked and enlisted, until the claims of the ninety thousand 
children of the State to a useful education shall no longer be overlooked. 
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Among the means and agencies to which resort will be had, the following 
may be specified : 

1. By public lectures, 

As the most direct and efficient agency in rousing public attention, and dis- 
seminating information. Arrangements will be made for holding at least one 

ie meeting in every school society, and large neighborhood, and, should I 
able to enlist the necessary codperation, possibly in every district, for familiar 
and practical addresses and discussions on topics connected with the existing 
state and improvement of the schools in respect to organization, administration, 
classification, instruction and discipline. These meetings will not only be open 
to all who may be disposed to attend, but the greatest latitude of discussion 
will be allowed to any citizen of the State to present his own views on any of 
the topics discussed. 

2. By the public press. 

An effort will be made to enlist the conductors of the various newspapers 
published or circulated in the State, to appropriate a larger portion of their 
columns than is now done, to suitable articles on schools and education. 

3. By the publication of a series of Essays or Tracts, in which the most im- 
pees topics shall be freely and thoroughly discussed. In this series of essays 

is proposed to discuss certain subjects with more fullness and thoroughness 
than would be allowable in the columns of a newspaper, or even in a regular 
report from this department. The following are among the subjects for the 
elucidation of which the material is in part already gathered. 

1. The history and state of the legislation of Connecticut, respecting common 
échools, with a digest of the most important features in the school systems of other 
States and countries. 

It is proposed in this document to show in what particulars we have departed 
from the original policy and practice of the State in what way we can make 
our existing provisions for education more efficient, and in what respects we 
may profit by the experience of other States and countries. 

2. An account of the common schools, and other means of popular education, such 
as libraries, lectures, &c., in every school society in the State. 

After all the efforts which have been made during the past twelve years, 
there has never been the material collected, from which the condition of the 
common schools in respect to the territorial extent and population of the several 
districts, the number of children of the proper school age, and the attendance 
of the same at school, the length of time the schools were taught, the condition 
of the school-houses, as to location, yard, size, repairs, ventilation, warmth, 
seats, apparatus and appendages, the classification and proficiency of the schol- 
ars, the studies and text-books, the teachers, their age, education, experience, 
methods of instruction and government, compensation, success and supervision, 
the manifestations of parental and public interest, and the cost of supporting 
the schools, and sources from which the annual expenses are met—in these and 
other particulars, could be presented for every school society in a single docu- 
ment. Such a document would be, in many respects, highly creditable to the 
State, and would enable every society and district to judge not only of its actual, 
but of its relative condition, as compared with other societies and districts. To 
give greater value to this document, I propose to institute a comparison, so far 
as published official documents will enable me to do so, between the condition 
of our schools, and those of the neighboring States of Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts and New York, in towns and districts having the same population and 
wealth. 

3. Practical hints for the construction and internal arrangements of school- 


Public attention is already aroused in many districts, to the evils and incon- 
veniences of the old, dilapidated and unventilated structures now occupied by 
the schools, and the relations which a good school-house bears to a good school, 
and it is proposed to aid the efforts which may be put forth in such districts by 
circulating a pamphlet, in which practical hints and approved plans for struc- 
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tures of this kind shall be set forth, and builders and committees be referred to 
such buildings as have been recently erected in this and other States, which can 
be safely designated as models. 


4. Altendance and classification of children at school. 


In this pamphlet, the various methods which have been found effective in 
securing the punctual and regular attendance of children of a proper school age 
at school, will be presented, and the general principles on which the schools of 
a district, society, or town should be classified will be discussed. 

5. System of common schools for cities and large villages. 

The object of this document will be to exhibit the present condition of the 
common schools in the cities and large villages of Connecticut, in contrast with 
the condition of the same class of schools in cities and villages of the same 
population and wealth in other parts of New England, and at the same time to 
point out the way in which our own can be immediately and economically 
improved. 

6. The State Normal School. 

To present an account of the organization and course of instruction of our 
State Normal School, with the history of the Normal School or Teachers’ Semin- 
ary in the various States and countries where it has been established, with an 
account of the course of instruction pursued in one or more of the best schools 
of this class, in each country and State where they are in successful operation, 
will be the object of this pamphlet. It will also contain notices of Teachers’ 
Institutes, Teachers’ Associations, Books on the Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, and all the ordinary agencies by which good teachers are educated, trained 
and improved. To make this document particularly useful to teachers and all 
others who would acquaint themselves with the best thoughts of the best wri- 
ters on education, it will contain an index to the most important topics connect- 
ed with the organization, classification, instruction gnd discipline of schools, 
discussed in the books whose titles are published. 

7. Text-Books and Apparatus. 

To aid teachers, school committees, and parents generally, in the selection of 
text-books, a catalogue of the best books, or at least of the books which have 
an established reputation among good teachers and educators, will be published, 
with the name and place of the publishers, and the price at which the books 
can be purchased. A list of such apparatus as will be found indispensable and 
useful in each grade of school, will also be published, together with the price of 
each article. 

8. Supervision of schools. 

In this document the duties of the several officers created or recognized in 
our laws in reference to the education of children and the management of the 
common schools will be reviewed, with suggestions for making the discharge of 
their duties more simple, effective, and harmonious. I shall aim in particular, 
to show how the examination of candidates for teaching can be so conducted as 
to secure a common standard of qualification in teachers of the same class of 
school in different towns—how an uniformity of text-books in the schools of the 
same and adjoining societies can be introduced—and how the visitation of 
schools can be so conducted as to give vigor and life to the operations of the 
schools and the system. 

9. Support of schools. 

An attempt will be made in this pamphlet to exhibit the amount of money 
necessary to carry out a system of common schools in the state, the manner in 
which the same shall be raised, the pnnciples on which it should be distributed, 
and the check which must be applied to prevent its misapplication, and ascer- 
tain the result of its expenditure. Some tables will be annexed to show the 
sums now raised for the support of public instruction in different States and 
countries, and the modes of appropriating the same. 

10. Parental and public interest. 


The necessity of a general, intelligent, active and constant interest on the 
part of parents and the whole community, in the school and the education of 
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hace ah be pointed out in this document, as well as the means and modes 
by this interest can be created and maintained. As soon as nts begin 
to read, listen, think, talk and act on the subject of schools as they do about 
making money, or carrying an election, or propagating a creed, there will be 
less occasion of complaint of dilapidated school-houses, poor teachers and 
sleepy supervision; then the people will demand better, and will have them. 


ORGANIC CHANGE IN THE SYSTEM. 


The present territorial organization of our school system, with the existing dis- 
tribution of ers and duties among towns, school societies and school districts, 
relative to education of children, is a departure from the original policy of 
Connecticut, which has not been followed by any resulting benefit, but is attended 
with many, great, and peculiar disadvan 

The whole area of the state is divided into one hundred and forty-five towns— 
two hundred and seventeen school societies, some of which are co-extensive with 
the limits of the town whose name they bear, but more frequently embracing 
only portions of a town, and sometimes parts of two or more towns,—and sixteen 
hundred and fifty school districts, each containing portions of a school society. 
These several towns, societies, and districts, are corporations, charged with por- 
tions of that responsibility which the laws of the state impose upon every parent 
and guardian of children, to see that every child is “ properly educated and 
brought up to some honest and lawful calling or employment.” 

The pas of 1650—which in this respect only gave the form of legal require- 
ment to what had already become the practice of parents in the several towns— 
provides that “for as much as the good education of children is of singular behoof 
and benefit to any commonwealth, the selectmen of every town shall have a 
vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors, to see that none of them shall 
suffer so much barbarism in any of their families as not to teach by themselves or 
others, their children and apprentices so much learning as may enable them per- 
fectly to read the English tongue and the capital laws of this colony, upon the 
penalty of twenty shillings therein.” ‘To enable parents to give this education, 
and to the end “ that learning may not be buried in the grave of our fathers in 
church and commonwealth,” it is made the duty of every town having fifty 
householders, to appoint a teacher whose wages shall be paid, either by the 
parents, or masters of the children, or by the inhabitants in general by the way 
of supply or general appropriation ; and it is further made the duty of every town 
having one hundred families, to set up a “ grammar school’’—the masters of 
which must be able “ to instruct youths for the university,” under the penalty of 
five pounds for every year's neglect. In 1690, it being found that many families 
had allowed young “ barbarians” to grow up in their midst, who could not “ read 
the Holy Word of God, and the good laws of the colony,” it was ordained by the 
General Court that “the grand-jurymen in each town do once in the year at 
at least visit each family they suspect to neglect the education of their children 
and servants, and return the names of such as they find neglectful to the county 
courts, there to be fined twenty shillings for each child or servant whose teaching 
is thus neglected.” In 1702, the support of the common schools was made a 
regular charge upon each town, of forty shillings in every one thousand pounds 
in the county rates, which was levied and collected like any other tax ; and in 
case any town did not keep up the school or schools for at least six months in the 
year, the tax was collected and paid into the county treasury as a fine imposed 
upon such town for its neglect. If the amount raised in the county rate was not 
sufficient to maintain the school or schools for the peried required by law, the de- 
ficiency was made up, one-half by the parents of the children, and the other half 
by an additional tax on the inhabitants of the town generally. In 1714, “the 
civil authority and selectmen”’ in every town are constituted “ visitors,” to inspect 
the schools at least once each quarter, to inquire into the qualifications of the 
teachers, and the proficiency of the scholars, and “ to give such directions as they 
shall find needful to make the schools most serviceable to the increase of that 
knowledge, civility, and religion, which they are designed to promote.” These 
were the wise and far-reaching enactments of the fathers of our commonwealth, 
and remained the essential features of our school system until within the last half 
century, and so far as the mode of support is concerned, until 1821 ; when, by the 
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most disastrous enactment ever placed on our statute book, the ee Aieiin 
to raise either a state, town or society tax for the support of schools ceased, and 
permission was given to the districts to assess the entire expense over the receipts 
from its School Fund, on the parents of the scholars. 

Under these wise and far-reaching enactments, the school habits of the people 
of Connecticut were formed, and in these habits the “peculiar” excellence of 
our school system has always resided. It is owing to the falling away of the peo- 
ple from these habits that our school Jaws, and our schools with more abundant 
means, and increased facilities of instruction, no longer accomplish the same re- 
sults, which, according to the testimony of men well informed as to the condition 
of society at that time, were realized at the beginning of the present century. 
Then, in every town or society having more than seventy families, a school was 

ht for eleven months in the year, and in every society having less than seventy 
families, for at least six months in the year. These schoois were the main reli- 
ance of the whole community for the education of children in the elemen 
studies. The rich and the poor, the laborer with his hands and the laborer with 
his head, sent their sons and their daughters to the same school. The property 
of the whole community was held responsible for the education of all its youth 
and the care and support of the school were regarded among the civil and social 
as well as the parental duties. The grand result was seen in the universal diffu- 
sion of elementary education, and in the lively interest which was manifested in 
all that related to the prosperity and improvement of the school in the 
parish, and district meetings. The good education of children was felt to be of 


“ singular behoof and benefit to the commonwealth ”’—and the growth of “ idle 
ignorant, and stubborn youths’ was prevented and extirpated as a “ barbarism % 
not to be tolerated in a civilized and Christian land. It is the peculiar glory of 
Cennecticut, and of her school system, that at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, before her munificent school fund had yielded one dollar of revenue towards 


the support of the schools, that her people had solved the great problem of our 
age by educating every child born or residing within its limits, not only to read 
the holy word of God and the laws of the state, but to meet the duties of 
home and neighborhood, and s in the administration of public affairs as a 
voter, and as eligible to any office. 

Every departure from this original territorial organization of our school system, 
combined with the various changes which have been made in the mode of sup- 
porting the schools, has, in my opinion, weakened the efficiency of its administra- 
tion, and proved a hindrance to the progressive improvement of the schools, both 
in the quantity and quality of education given in them. These changes were 
gradually introduced to meet the wants of families, as they spread out beyond 
the first location of the church, and places of business—first, by the incorporation 
of ecclesiastical societies for the convenience of public wuts next, by the 
establishment of schools in such societies, and finally by the division and subdi- 
vision of these societies into school districts, with powers and officers distinct from 
those of the society to which they belong. These changes were consummated by 
the act of 1798, by which the inhabitants living within the limits of ecclesiastical 
societies were constituted School Societies, which were clothed with all the pow- 
ers and duties respecting schools, before appertaining to towns and parishes,—and 
by an act passed about the same time, empowering school districts to build school- 
houses, and receive and expend the dividends of the school fund and the avails 
of the school tax. School districts were subsequently authorized to assess the 
entire expense of the schools over the public money, upon the parents of the 
children who attend the school. 

The law now recognizes the organization and authorities of towns in reference 
to a compulsory provision for the education and bringing up of “ rude, stubborn 
and unruly ”’ children, who are not properly cared for by their parents or guardians, 
the supervision of the education and employment of children engaged in factories 
and manufacturing establishments,—the management of the * Town Deposite 
Fund,” one-half of the annual income of which is appropriated to schools,—the 
payment of any abatement in a district tax or assessment fur any school pu 
of any poor person who is unable to pay the same, in favor of the district in 
which such persons may reside, and the payment of the sum allowed by law 
to the acting school visitors of each society fur performing the duties of visit- 
ation. 19 
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School Societies are clothed with all the necessary powers to establish, support 
and regulate common schools of difiereut grades for the useful education of all 
children in their oe ung limits,—including expressly the power to build school- 
houses, em teachers, lay taxes, appoint certain committees with enumerated 


ers, receive from the town and state all money which may be appropriated 
y law for the support of common schools. It is optional with each society to 
subdivide its territory into school districts, or to administer its schools in its cor- 
porate capacity, and without any such division. Every society, with a single ex- 
ception of the City Society of Middletown, is divided into school districts. 

School districts are clothed with all the powers granted to School Societies for 
establishing and conducting schools, subject to certain conditions prescribed in the 
law, and to such general regulations as the society to which such districts belong, 
ae h district is independent of all others, and practically ac- 

ledges but a loose dependence on either the School Society or the State. 
The schools in these districts, with the exception of those in Middletown, and the 
School in Hartford, constitute the common schools of Connecticut. 
h is a brief outline of the present organization of our common schools. Its 
operation multiplies the number of corporate bodies and officers much 
d the demands or the convenience of the people. All that is now done by 
one hundred and forty-five towns, two hundred and seventeen societies, and six- 
teen hundred and fifty districts, requiring upwards of two thousand district meet- 
, every year, could be better done at the regular or special meeting of the in- 
itants of the several towns. All the financial business of the schools could be 
promptly and economically done by the same officers who now manage the 
nances of the several towns—thereby dispensing with the appointment of at 
least three thousand officers for this purpose. The general supervision of all the 
schools, with all that relates to school-houses, the examination and employment of 
teachers, the regulation of studies, books and classification of schools and scholars, 
could be done with far more thoroughness, system and uniformity by one com- 
mittee for each town, so constituted as to have one member elected for each 
neighborhood, or section where a school was located. The appointment of such a 
committee would dispense with at least four thousand persons who now accept 
their offices with reluctance, and discharge their duties without previous prepara- 
tion, and in a majority of instances in a very imperfect manner. 

The school societies not being obliged or expected to transact any business ex- 
cept to appoint officers, and take care of the burying grounds, (which is literally 
“the dead taking care of the dead,”) as no school-houses are to be built, or 
teachers employed, or taxes to be laid for any purpose, the annual meeting, which 
in most societies is the only meeting held in the year, is always thinly attended. 
During the past year, in several of the largest societies, which send, on an average, 
three hundred voters to a town meeting, not ten persons were present, and of 
these, a majority were school officers. Sn many instances which have come to 
my knowledge, there were just enough present to officer the meeting and brin, 
forward the business. At these meetings the acting school visitors are te 
by law to present a report as to their own doings and the condition and improve- 
ment of the schools ; but to what purpose? e report is not read, or if read, 
there are neither teachers or parents or district officers present to profit by its ex- 

of evils, or suggestions of improvement. In only three instances was a 
jocument of this kind printed for circulation in the society or among the districts 
for whose benefit it was prepared. This want of knowledge as to the condition | 
of the schools, this severance of the school interest from all the other great inter- 
ests of the town, combined with our mode of supporting the same, has led to 
that deep and wide-spread apathy which has been before referred to as the princi- 
pal hindrance to educational improvement. The state of things would be far dif- 
ferent if the entire management of the schools devolved on the towns, and ques- 
tions affecting their improvement could come up for discussion at the regular 
town meeting. Then, at least, there would be an audience, and the advocates for 
better houses and better teachers would make themselves heard and felt. If ap- 
propriations were needed to increase the number or prolong the term of the 
schools, or furnish the poor children with books, there would be far less difficulty 
than now in obtaining a grant, by simply moving an addition to the regular town 
tax. Avarice, ignorance, indifference and aristocratic pretentions would, as now, 
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be opposed to all liberal propositions, but these motives would be likely to be 
rebuked, exposed and over-ruled on a full hearing of the merits of the case. 

The present distribution of powers and duties among school societies and dis- 
tricts respecting the presentation, examination and employment, supervision, dis- 
mission and payment of teachers, leads to a complexity, and not unfrequently a 
conflict of jurisdiction, that defeats the great objects of the law, which, as I under- 
stand, are to bring good teachers and only good teachers, into the schools,—and 
to withhold the public money from all who, upon examination or trial, are not 
found to be such. In a majority of districts, the persons who employ teachers 
have not the leisure, practical knowledge and opportunity to select the best. 
They take the first candidate who applies,—in ninety-nine instances in one hun- 
dred, this candidate will b the teacher of the school, even though the school 
visitors do not approve of his qualifications. The supervisory power lodged in the 
visitors of the society, is rendered nugatory in consequence of the many inde- 
pendent and lateral agencies through which it must act, to reach the evil it would 
prevent or cure. Even the visitation of the schools is not performed at times and 
in ways to do much good, from the varying seasons of the year in which schools 
open and close and the want of proper notice and codperation by the district 
committee. 

From the process of dividing and subdividing the territory of a town first into 
societies, and then into districts, the most obvious and disastrous inequality in the 
education of children, in the same towns, has resulted. The districts differ from 
each other in territorial extent, the number, intelligence, wealth and educational 
interest of the inhabitants, the qualifications of teachers employed, the schvol- 
house and apparatus provided and the supervision of the local committee. These 
elements and influences determine primarily the character of a school. If a child 
belongs to a populous district, or in a small one where the energy and liberality 
of a few individuals make up for its weakness in numbers and pecuniary means, 
he can enjoy the instruction of a well qualified teacher for at least ten months in 
the year, during his whole school life; and thus attain the highest advantages, 
provided by our law. But if he resides in a small district, he can attend a district 
school from four to five months in the year kept annually in a small, dilapidated 
and inconvenient school-house, and taught by a cheap, and generally an incom- 
petent teacher. There are at least five hundred districts in the state, and one or 
more in every school society, in which the children are doomed to an inferior and 
imperfect education, and which are so-many “ estates in expectancy,’”"—so many 
nurseries for ignorant and inexperienced teachers. This inequality can be 
partially remedied by a thorough revision of districts ; and then by distributing 
one-half of the public money among them, according to the average attendance 
in each,—and the other half by some rule which will secure an equality of school 
privileges to all of the children of the same society or town. 

But the most thorough and general improvement in all of the schools of a so- 
ciety or town—the greatest equality of school privileges to all the children of the 
small as well as the large districts, can be effected by an abandonment of the dis- 
trict system and the establishment of schools of different grades, according to the 
age and attainments of the pupils, in different sections of the same society or 
town, under the charge of a committee so constituted as to represent the wants 
of each section. 





MODE AND AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Without the means, at once certain and sufficient, to provide good school- 
houses, good books, good teachers, and good supervision, for a sufficient num- 
ber of schools, there can not be the highest degree of efficiency in any school 
law, however perfect in other respects. In my opinion it is both just and ex- 
pedient to provide liberally, but not exclusively, by State endowment, for the 
support of public instruction. As education is a want not felt by those who 
need it most, for themselves or their children,—as it is a duty which avarice and 
a short-sighted self-interest may disregard,—as it is a right which is inherent in 
every child, but which the child can not enforce, and as it is an interest, both 
public and individual, which can not safely be neglected, it is unwise and unjust 
to leave it to the sense of parental duty, or the unequal and insufficient resour- 
ces which individuals, and local authorities, under the stimulus of ordinary 
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motives, will provide. If it is thus left, there will be the educated few, and the 
uneducated many. This is the uniform testimony of all history. The leading 
object should be, for the State to stimulate and secure, but not supersede the 
proper efforts of parents and local authorities, and to see that the means thus 
provided are so applied as to make the advantages of education as equal as the 
varying circumstances of families and local communities will admit. If brought 
to the test of these principles, our present mode of supporting education will be 
found deficient. The schools are every where placed on a short allowance, and 
the children of the State are subjected to the most gross inequalities of school 
As the means realized out of permanent public funds have increased, 
the means provided by parents, towns, societies and districts have diminished in 
nearly the same proportion. At first, towns and societies were released from 
the legal obligation to raise money by tax for school purposes; and with this 
obligation the habit of doing so, which commenced with our existence as a peo- 
ple, almost immediately ceased. The practice of parental contribution towards 
the expenses’of the school, for board of the teacher, fuel, and other incidental 
expenses, which was at first rendered absolutely necessary in order to continue 
the school in certain towns eleven months, and in all, at least six months in the 
hw was gradually relaxed, until in a majority of the districts the school is 
ept open just long enough, under a teacher at the lowest rate of compensation 
at which a young person without experience and without intending to make 
teaching a business, can be employed, to use up the public money derived from 
the State or town. Even the custom of “boarding” the teacher,—a custom 
better honored in the breach than in the observance,—is complied with so 
grudgingly and reluctantly by many families, that teachers with any degree of 
self-respect, will not long continue to subject themselves to the annoyance of 
this mode of begging their bread. The result is, that taxation for common 
school purposes, except to build and repair school-houses, and that on the most 
penurious scale, is almost entirely abandoned by parents, districts, and societies, 
and the right even is disputed and denied. 


The following Resolutions were passed without opposition in either 
House, on the recommendation of the Joint Standing Committee on 
Education :— 


Resolved, That the Superintendent of Common Schools is hereby authorized 
and directed to prepare and publish a series of reports or documents on the topics 
specified in his Annual Report to the General Assembly for 1850, in such order 
and to such extent and in such manner as the Trustees of the State Normal 
School shall approve ; and the Comptroller is hereby authorized to draw an order 
on the Treasurer, payable out of the civil list funds, for such publication. Pro- 
vided, that at least three thousand copies of each document published shall be 
circulated among the teachers and school officers of the state: and provided fur- 
ther, that a sum equal to that for which any order shall be drawn by the Comp- 
troller shall have been placed at the disposal of the Superintendent and applied 
by him to the same object: and provided also, that the aggregate amount of all 
orders so drawn during the year shall not d one th d dollars. 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Common Schools, in addition to the 
schools or conventions of teachers now provided for by law, be, and hereby is 
authorized and directed to hold or cause to be held, at least one meeting of teach- 
ers, school officers, and parents in cach school society, for an address and discus- 
sion on topics connected with the organization, administration, instruction, and 
discipline of our common schools; and the Comptroller is hereby authorized to 
draw an order or orders on the Treasurer, payable out of the civil list funds of the 
state, for such disbursements as the Superintendent may make in holding and 
procuring persons to assist in holding the above meetings; provided, that the 
amount of such order or orders shall not exceed three dollars for each school 
society in which such meetings shall be held. 


The Trustees of the State Normal School submitted their First 
Annual Report, in which the location and opening of the school at 
New Britain, and the prospects of the institution, are set forth. 
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During the year, besides holding Teachers’ Institutes in each 
county, the Superintendent made provision for a public lecture in 
more than one hundred school societies, and published two of the 
educational pamphlets provided for in the above Resolutions. 

Governor Seymour in 1851, in his Annual Message, remarks :— 


Iam happy to congratulate you on the fact of the increased interest which is 
felt throughout the state on the subject of common schools. Much good has been 
accomplished by means of the Teachers’ Conventions. That entire dependence 
on the fund, which at one time left nothing to be done by the community, has 

iven place to greater self-reliance, on the part of individuals and the public. 

is change in public sentiment has had the happiest influence upon the cause 

of education, an account of which, and of our schools, will be furnished by the 
Superintendent. 

e law in relation to the employment of children under fourteen in factories, 
limiting the hours of labor to ten, should be so amended as to reduce the number 
of hours to eight, instead of ten, making it, as at present, a misdemeanor to violate 
the provisions for their benefit. 


The “Sixth Annual Report of the Superinfendent of Common 
Schools to the General Assembly for 1851,” with the Appendix, makes 
a document of 168 pages. In his Report the Superintendent dis- 
cusses the subject of School Attendance, and the peculiarities of dif- 
ferent communities and the schools required in each. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


During the year fourteen Institutes or Conventions of Teachers have been 
held in different parts of the State—six more than were required by law, and 
for which no pecuniary aid was received from the State. The aggregate num- 
ber of persons attending the several Institutes was about twelve hundred. One 
of these Institutes was held at Willimantic this spring, with ninety members. 
The success of this Institute, both as to the attendance of teachers, and the 
local interest manifested in the exercises, demonstrate clearly that the Superin- 
tendent should be at liberty to appoint and hold as many Institutes, and at such 
places, and at such periods of the year, as he shall deem best, without regard 
to county lines or particular months, provided that he has reasonable assurance 
of the attendance of at least forty teachers, and provided the expense of each 
Institute should not exceed fifty dollars to the State. The appropriation now 
made is altogether inadequate, thereby imposing a heavy pecuniary burden on 
the Superintendent, and subjecting other individuals to large sacrifices of time 
for the common benefit of the schools of the State. With an outlay of $400, 
paid by the State, the undersigned held as many Institutes as was held in a 
- mae State with $2,000 at the disposal of the officer authorized to hold 

m., 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


After an efficient organization by which public schools can be instituted, and 
after healthy, attractive and convenient school-houses are provided, the next 
step is to secure the school attendance of all children of a proper school age, of 
both sexes, and in every condition in life. There are differences of opinion, not 
only as to what is attainable, but as to what is desirable in respect to the school 
attendance of children; and particularly as to the age, when it should com- 
mence. The family circle and the mother, are unquestionably the school, and 
the teacher of God’s appointment,—the first and the best, for young children. 
Were every home surrounded by circumstances favorable to domestic training, 
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and had every — ee a tee oe ability to nes the 
proper training of the feeli manners, opening ties of the 
ee rete ag attendance would not be an object of great importance. 

it whatever may be the fact in a few homes, and with few mothers, there can 
be no doubt, that in reference to many homes, so unfavorable are many sur- 
founding circumstances,—so numerous are the temptations in the street, from 
the example and teaching of low-bred idleness,—so incessant are the demands 
on the time and attention of the mother of a family, that it is safe to say, that 
with the large majority of children, their school attendance should commence 
when they are five years old. In the densely populated sections of large cities, 
and in all manufacturing villages, provision should be made for the attendance 
and appropriate care and instruction of children, two and three years younger. 
No one at all familiar with the deficient household arrangements and deranged 
machinery of domestic life, of the extreme poor, and ignorant, to say nothing 

- of the intemperate,—of the examples of rude manners, impure and profane 
language, and all the vicious habits of low-bred idleness, which abound in cer- 
tain sections of all populous districts—can doubt, that it is better for children to 
be removed as early and as long as long as possible from such scenes and such 
examples, and placed in an infant or primary school, under the care and instruc- 

“ tion of a kind, affectionate and skillful female teacher. 

“\. The primary object in securing the early school attendance of children, is not 
so much their intellegtua! culture, as the regulation of the feelings and disposi- 
tions, the -extirpatioff of vicious propensities, the pre-occupation of the wilder- 
ness of the young heart with the seeds and germs of moral beauty, and the 
formation of a lovely and virtuous character by the habitual practice of cleanli- 
ness, delicacy, refinement, good temper, gentleness, kindness, justice, and truth. 
The failure of much of our best school education in reference to moral charac- 
ter, is to be attributed to the pre-occupation of the ground by idle, vicious, and 
immoral habits, acquired at home and in the street before the precepts, example, 
and training of the school commenced. 

Until children are ten or twelve years of age, they should be subjected to a 


regular, systematic, and efficient school training through the year, with such 
vacations as the health and recreation of the teacher may require. Except dur- 
ing the very hot days of summer, and the most inclement weather in winter, 
and the established or occasional holidays, children should never require vaca- 
tions on their own account. The duily exercises of the school should not in 
any case overtask the brain, or weary the physical strength, beyond the power 
of the bk eye and the light slumbers of childhood to restore. They should 


leave school, day after day, in the radiant health and buoyant spirits which 
nature associates with their years, when spent in obedience to her laws. 

After the age of ten or twelve, a portion of each year spent in the discharge 
of domestic duties at home, or in healthy labor in the field, the mill, the count- 
ing-room, or the workshop, under the direction and supervision of parents or 
natural guardians, will prove of more service to the physical training of most 
children, and the formation of good practical habits of thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion, than if spent over books in the school-room; and especially, if spent in 
such school-rooms, and under such teachers as are now in too many districts in 
this and other States provided. 

Every child should attend the best school, be it public or private; but other 
things being equal, a public school of the same grade will be found to be the 
best school; and if it is the best school, in all the essential features of a school, 
the social and indirect benefits resulting to the individual and to the community, 
from the early school association of all the children from the families of the poor 
and the rich, the more and the less favored in occupation and outward circum- 
stances, are such, that as far as practicable, all the children of a neighborhood 
should attend the public school. While connected with a school, every scholar 
should attend regularly and punctually, from the commencement of the term to 
the close, and during the school hours of each day. If the children of either 
sex are to be withdrawn early from school, this deprivation should fall on the 
boys, rather than the girls; for the former can more easily supply the deficien- 
cies of school education by improving the opportunities of self and mutual in- 
struction which their occupation, and access to books, lectures, and the daily in- 
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tercourse with educated men, afford; and the latter, by improving for a longer 
period the privilege of good schools, will, in the relations of mothers and teach- 
ers, do more to improve and bless society, and determine the civilization of the 
next and all future generations, than the male sex can do, however well educa- 
ted, without the codperation of women. 

1. Many children of a proper age do not attend any school, public or private, 
or receive suitable instruction at home during the year. 

The whole number thus absent from any regular or systematic means of edu- 
cation, can not be less than twelve thousand. Of this number five thousand 
were under the age of eight years, and two thousand over the age of twelve. 
It would have been better for the health, manners, and morals of most of those 
under eight years of age to have been in good primary schools, such as should 
be engrafted upon the system of public instruction, in every large neighborhood. 
Of those over twelve years of age, two-thirds at least were girls, and a large 

portion of the whole number, both male and female, were employed in the 

ld, the mill, or the workshop, for the pecuniary value of their labor. Many 
of them have attended school in former years, but so irregularly that their school 
education does not amount to any useful acquaintance with even the elementary 
branches of reading, writing, and arithmetic, as ordinarily taught. A portion 
of this number would have attended the public school of their district, had it 
not been open for only a few weeks or months, and, during that time, crowded 
with scholars of every age. The necessities of some families, and the business 
arrangements of employers, will not allow of the withdrawal of all those em- 
ployed in the mills at the same time. So if the public school in the agricultural 
district is open in the summer only, the older boys and girls can not attend ; and 
if in the winter only, the younger children who live at a distance, are virtually 
excluded. The remedy for this part of the evil, is to keep the public school 
open throughout the year. For those who can not under any circumstances 
attend the day school, (although it is to be regretted that they should not at- 
tend a good school for even a few months in the year, at a period of life when 
they would make the most valuable acquisition in knowledge, and master effectu- 
ally its difficulties,) evening schools should be established. By means of such 
schools, the. defective education of many of the youth of our manufacturing 
population would be remedied, and their various trades and employments be 
converted into the most efficient instruments of self-culture. 

Although a much larger school attendance, both of children under eight and 
over twelve years, would undoubtedly be secured by the opening of permanent 
schools, both for children under eight and ten years, and for those over twelve, 
still this would not wholly cure the evil, which lies down deep in the cupidity 
and negligence of parents, and the change which has been wrought in the 
habits of society by the substitution of the cheaper labor of children and 
females, for the more expensive labor of able-bodied men. The consciences of 
parents must be touched,—a public conscience on this subject must be created, 
a’ wise forethought, as to the retribution which will one day visit society for the 
crime of neglected childhood, and the early and extensive withdrawal of females 
from schools, and their employment in large masses away from home and home 
occupations, must be awakened among capitalists, patriots, and Christians. We 
have not yet begun to see the beginning of the end. A large number of the 
females heretofore employed in mills, have had an early, New England, domes- 
tic training, before engaging in their present occupation. But where can those 
who have spent their lives, from the age of eight or ten to twenty-one, in the 
routine of a mill or shop, be trained to those intellectual and moral habits, 
which are essential to the management of a household, however small and 
humble, and upon which the happiness of every home, however poor, depends? 

2. Many children who should, and would under some circumstances, be sent 
to the public schools, attend exclusively private schools of different grades, 

Most of the private schools in this State have their origin in the real or sup- 
posed deficiencies of the common schools, and four-fifths of them would disap- 
pear in six months, if the public schools were thoroughly organized, and liberally 
sustained throughout the year. The peculiar views entertained by some parents 
in reference to the education of children, will always call for the establishment 
of a few private schools. In these, the accomplishments of education, which 
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the great mass of society will not care to see provided for in a course of public 
instruction, can be given; and here, too, thoge teachers who have new views as 
to methods of instruction and discipline, which can not be carried out in schools 
subject to certain general regulations, as public schools must be, will find scope 
for the exercise of their talents. Improvements in education would be retarded, 
and the standard of education would be lowered by the utter abandonment of 
private schools. This view of the necessity and usefulness of private schools, 
does not preclude my regarding the extent to which they are now patronized 
by the wealthy and educated families of the State, as at once the evidence of 
the low condition of the public schools, and the most formidable obstacle in the 
way of their rapid and permanent improvement. It draws off the means and 
the parental and public interest which are requisite to make good public schools, 
and converts them, in some places, avowedly, into schools for the poor. It 
classifies society at the root, by assorting children according to the wealth, edu- 
cation, and outward circumstances of their parents, into different schools; and 
educates children of the same neighborhood differently and unequally. These 
differences of culture, as to manners, morals, and intellectual tastes and habits, 
begun in childhood, and strengthened by differences in occupation, which are 
determined mainly by education, open a real chasm between members of the 
same society, broad and deep, which equal laws and political theories can not 
close. The only way to prevent the continuance, or at least to diminish the 
amount of this social and political evil in future, is to do away with its cause— 
the necessity which now exists for so many private schools, and to equalize the 
opportunities of education. To accomplish this to the extent which is practica- 
ble and desirable, the public schools here, must be made at once cheap and good, 


4 the same or more efficient steps which have made them cheap and good 


here. 

3. Many children who are enrolled as scholars in public schools, attend for so 
few months in the year, and will attend for so short a period of their lives, that 
their school education must necessarily be very limited, superficial and in- 
complete. 

any children do not commence going to school for the first time until they 
are six, seven, or eight years of age, and not a few of this number, after attend- 
ing school two, three, and four months in the year, for three or four years of 
their lives, leave it for active employment in the field and workshop. 

The general standard of attainment with scholars over eight years old, in 
most of the schools which I have visited, was at least three years below what 
it should have been, and what it would have been, if the same scholars had 
commenced going to school when they were five years of age. There are cer- 
tain school habits, of order, attention, and application, which can be more 
readily acquired,—certain elementary steps in language, which can be taken 
more easily by a child before than after they are seven or eight years old. The 
standard of scholarship in the schools, fell far short, both in quantity and quality, 
of what it might have been, if the older children of the neighborhood were con- 
tinued in the winter schools for a few years longer. They leave school just at 
that period of life when they would see the practical bearings of their studies, 
and have acquired the vigor of mind requisite to grapple with the real difficul- 
ties of science. 

4. Many scholars in public schools attend so irregularly from day to day, and 
with such want of punctuality at the opening of each term, and of each half- 
day’s session, and withdrew prematurely before the close of the term, or of the 
daily session, that they derived but little benefit from the schools and greatly 
impaired the usefulness, and lowered the scholarship of the public schools. 

The magnitude and diversified forms and relations of the evils here stated— 
its deep-seatedness in the school habits of society, and the irreparable nature 
of the injury which it inflicts, can not be overstated, and can with difficulty be 
— except by those who have devoted particular attention to the 
subject. 


2} 

Except in districts where there is a stated period for each school term to com- 
mence, much time is lost to individuals, and the whole school, before a suffi- 
cient number of scholars have come together for the purposes of classifica- 
tion. In ninety-six districts, from which returns on this point were received, 
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comprising in the aggregate 3,800 pupils, less than 1,000 were present dur- 
ing the first week, and more than that number did not join until after the 
close of the third week of the term. In the same districts, 460 left school 
three weeks before the term closed. The average length of the school term 
in these districts, was thirteen weeks. But not only was the nominal length 
of the school term curtailed in this way, but a portion was clipped, both 
from the opening and close of every day's session. 

In fifty schools, in which these facts were carefully noted, until proper 
measures were taken to expose and remedy the evil, less than one-tenth of 
the scholars were in the school-room within five minutes after the hour had 
arrived for opening the school; less than one-half had come in at the close 
of twenty minutes; and more than thirty minutes of the morning session 
was virtually lost to the whole school from delays or disturbances incident 
to tardiness on the part of a portion of the scholars, with some of whom a 
want of punctuality had already become habitual. I have seldom visited a 
school during the first half of the morning session, without witnessing the 
interruption of the order, attention and exercises of the school, caused by 
the entrance of some delinquent scholar; and although not to the same ex- 
tent, the same interruption is repeated during the last half of the afternoon 
session, by the withdrawal of a larger or smaller number of scholars, on the 
pretence of business to be done, or distance to be traversed. 

But great as are these hindrances and interruptions, and the consequent 
loss of money, time and privileges to individuals, the school, and the public, 
they are few and small compared with those which spring from irregularity of 
attendance. From the want of full and accurate sources of information, in 
school registers accurately kept for a series of years, the magnitude of this 
evil can not be expressed in any statistical statement. 

The results of my own inquiries and observations in more than one hundred 
schools, are very unfavorable. In not a single instance, was the number of 
absentees at the time of my visit, less than one-fourth of the whole number 
of scholars enrolled; in more than one-half of the schools, it amounted to 
more than one-third of the whole number, and in the manufacturing villages, 
it never fell below one-half. Whenever a minute inquiry was instituted, it 
almost invariably appeared that every scholar had been absent during the 
term; that a majority, even of those who were most constant in their attend- 
ance, were occasionally absent ; that about one-third were habitually irregular; 
and that some who were counted as members of the school, came so seldom 
that their attendance might be regarded as visits, were it not that such visits 
prove too serious an annoyance and hindrance, both to scholars and teacher, 
to be designated by a word, which when used in connection with schools, 
ought to convey something more frequent and beneficial. I have seldom 
listened to a class recitation, in which one or more members of the class 
were not excused from even attempting to recite in their turn, or in which 
the teacher was not mortified at a halting, blundering answer from every 
fourth or fifth scholar, because of their having recently joined the school or 
been frequently absent. I have never been present dt an examination or 
review of the studies of a term, or even of a previous week, in which it was 
not evident that whole chapters in text-books, where every chapter was a new 
step in the development of a subject, had never been studied,—that explana- 
tions, and even practical illustrations by the teacher, of difficult and import- 
ant principles had been lost to many scholars, and that even the valuable 
attainments of some of the best scholars were vitiated, in consequence of oc- 
casional or frequent absence, which had been permitted or required by parents 
or guardians. Nor have I found this evil confined to any particular grade of 
schools, whether elementary or superior, private or public, although it prevails 
less in private than in public schools, and in good than in poor schools, The 
state of the school register, as to attendance, is of itself a pretty sure index of 
the character of a school. 

This irregularity of attendance, including the want of punctuality in com- 
mencing and closing the school term, and each half day’s session, at the 
pointed time, prevents the early and systematic classification of a school, or de- 
feats, in a measure, its object, when made. The difference of proficiency in the 
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same class, between those who are regular in their attendance, and prepared by 
previous study for perfect recitations, and to comprehend the explanations of 
teachers, and those who are not thus regular and prepared, becomes as great as 
between members of different classes. The spirit of sympathy which works so 
powerfully and so happily in a large class, when all are pressing forward to- 
in pursuit of a common object, is lost. The steady advance of the whole 
arrested by the halting, lagging recitations of every third or fourth member, 
who missed a previous lesson, or a still more important explanation by the 
teacher. A new class must be formed, or the same lesson must be assigned for 
a second and third time; the same explanation must be repeated ; the laggards 
fall still further in the rear, and the spirit of the whole class is broken. 

The individual who is thus irregular, loses that systematic training of the 
several faculties of his mind which a regular course of school instruction should 
be framed to impart. There can be no continuity in the daily process,—each 
faculty can not be exercised in its appropriate study, pursued in its proper order, 
where there is a loss of every third or fourth recitation. He can not make him- 
self thoroughly master of any subject, when his knowledge of principles, as 
presented in text-books, and explained by the teacher, is imperfect, in conse- 
quence of chasms in lessons, and gaps in recitations. Degraded gradually from 
his first position, until he finds himself dragging at the heels of his class,—visit- 
ed with the displeasure and punishment of the teacher, for his repeated failures, 
he loses that delicacy of feeling,—that sensitiveness to the good opinion of his 
associates and teacher, which is the motive to much noble conduct and effort in 
the young, and finally becomes so reckless and hardened to reproof and shame, 
that he can stand up unabashed, and conféss his ignorance, and it may be, glory 
in it. A disgust to study and the school follows this loss of self-respect; habits 
of truancy are acquired, and by and by he is turned out upon society, a pest 
and a burden,—a prepared victim of idleness, vice and crime. The consequences 
of irregular and unseasonable attendance, are not always so disastrous, but 
the business of daily life is constantly arrested and deranged by the bad habits 
of mental and moral discipline, which it helped to form. 

To the teacher, this practice is a source of much additional labor, perplexity, 
and disappointment. His best plans for economizing his time and efforts, by 
acting on masses of scholars, instead of individuals, are defeated. The disci- 
ae attention, and order.of exercises for the whole school are disturbed, by 

ite attendance. His interest in the daily recitations of his classes, is dampened 
by the number who are absent or who are not properly prepared; and at the 

lose of the term, and especially if there is a public examination, he is mortified 
that after all his efforts, he is obliged to apologize for the large number of 
scholars who have absented themselves from the consciousness of their own de- 
ficiencies, and for the repeated failures in those who are present. The commit- 
tee is disappointed, and parents are disposed to complain; and not unfrequently 
the loudest complaints come from parents who tolerated, even if they did not 
uire, the occasional and frequent absence of.their children, whose irregu- 
larity, in various ways, has occasioned all the disappointment. 

To the community, as a district, town, and State, this irregular school attend- 
ance is a loss, great and irreparable, in every aspect in which it can be viewed. 
It is a loss or a forfeiture of money, of time, of precious privileges, and above 
all, of that general virtue and intelligence, which is at once the wealth, security, 
and glory of a State. School-houses have been built and furnished at a large 

te cost, and the schools are maintained at an annual expense of not less 
than two hundred thousand dollars; and yet one-third of this sum is practically 
thrown away, and with it a proportionate waste of the precious opportunities 
of early life. Were the school districts and children of a particular section of 
the State, to be visited exclusively with this loss, a remonstrance, loud and 
earnest enough to be heard and heeded, would come up from every tax-payer 
and parent, against the continuance of such bad financiering, and the curse of 
such a withering, intellectual and moral blight. But the loss of money,—of the 
privileges of the school, and of the seed time of so many children, is as great 
and as real, although spread through every school district, and impairing and 
darkening in advance the aggregate intelligence and virtue of the whole people. 

To remedy a state of things, so far removed from the true idea of school at- 
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tendance,—so adverse to the successful operation of a system of public instruc- 
tion, and so inwrought into the school habits of society, must be the work of 
time and of many agencies. Measures must be taken to ascertain and make 
known the extent of the evil,—its diversified forms and influences,—the causes 
which produce or aggravate it, and the remedies which have proved elsewhere 
successful in removing or diminishing it. All the authorities and interests re- 
cognized in the organization and administration of the school system, must be 
enlisted in securing a proper school attendance, without which liberal appro- 
priations, school-houses, teachers, and supervision will fail in making public 
schools universal blessings. 

The State can do something, and prepare the way for still more direct and 
efficient action on the subject, in the several towns and districts. The school law 
should provide that the public schools shall be maintained for at least eight 
months in the year ;—that a register of the daily attendance of every scholar in 
any public school, shall be kept by the teacher ;—that the money appropriated 
by the State, shall be distributed among the school districts, according to the 
average daily attendance of scholars in each; and that school committees shall 
make all necessary regulations respecting the admission and attendance of 
pupils, and submit an annual report on the condition and improvement of the 
schools, in which so important a feature as school attendance must necessarily 
be discussed. 

If the several towns or school societies will act out to the full circumference 
of the power and duty with which they are or should be clothed, in respect to 
this and other matters relating to public schools, the evils of irregular and un- 
seasonable attendance can be immediately and largely diminished. They can 
direct, as now, that a census of all the children between the ages of three and 
fifteen or sixteen years, shall be taken annually, including the name and age of 
each person, and the name, occupation, and residence of the parents and 
guardians. Such a census will indicate the school wants of the town, and will 
be useful in determining the arrangement of school districts,—the location and 
size of school-houses,—the grade of school and kind of teachers required, and 
the a9 distribution of the school money of the town. They can make pro- 
vision for a sufficient number of schools, of different grades, so as to hold out 
sufficient inducement for the attendance of the young, as well as the oldest 
children. They can determine that the schools shall be open both in the sum- 
mer and winter, so as to allow of the attendance of those who could not attend, 
if there was but one session in the year. They can increase the inducement to 
punctual attendance, by offering a premium to be divided among the two or 
three districts which shall secure the largest average attendance for a specified 
number of months in the year. They can appoint to the office of school com- 
mittee, persons of experience, intelligence, and interest in the subject, and sus- 
tain them in adopting and enforcing such regulations as they may think neces- 
sary to secure good school-houses, well-qualified teachers, and a large and 
punctual school attendance, in the several districts. 

School districts can codperate in this work. They can, in many instances, 
continue the school through the year, and in all cases vote to have two sessions 
in the course of the year. They can provide in all cases, healthy and attractive 
school-houses, so that children need not be necessarily detained from school by 
sickness, caused by being immersed in an unventilated and overheated atmos- 
phere, or acquire a distaste to study and the school, in consequence of these 
being associated only with aching bones and other discomforts of the school- 
room. They can employ none but well-qualified teachers—and no teacher is 
well-qualified for a district school who can not attach children to himself and 
the school, and interest them in their studies. They can establish a small rate 
of tuition, payable in advance, and thus bring to bear on parents the motive for 
continuing their children regularly at school, which operates so happily in most 
private schools. Should this expedient be adopted, for the purpose of increas- 
ing the school funds of the district, and interesting parents in the school, it 
should be so small as to be within reach of all, and payment should be required 
in advance for the whole term. They can have public meetings for the con- 
sideyation of topics relating to the condition and improvement of the schools, 
and a public examination at the close of each school term, at which the register 
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attendance can be read. They can sustain the school committee of the town, 
of the school, in carrying out the regulations which may have 


proper authority. 

subjects which should be embraced in a system of town and dis- 

regulations, are the following: 
The period of the year when the schools shall be open. This can not be 
left to the action of school districts, for the children of a large minority 
are in this way frequently deprived of the privileges of a public school. The 
convenience of all will be consulted by a school term in summer, and another 

in winter. 

2. A regular time for the admission of pupils, such as the first week of the 
term; and the first Monday of every month, on the written permission of the 
district committee, and at no other time. 

The arrangements of the teacher must be made in reference to those who are 
present, and he ought to know what the classification of his school, the length, 
and order of each exercise will be, for at least the month in advance, if he is to 
economize his time and labor. 

3. A regular time for a ing the exercises of the school in the mornin 
and afternoon, and the ex malen ihr the half-day, of any scholar who is not in 
the school-room at the appointed time, or, if this should be thought too strict, 
admission might be given on the written or personal application of the parent 
in behalf of the pupil. 

It will be hard for a scholar who is five or ten minutes behind the time, to 
find the door closed, but it is harder still for the teacher to be annoyed, and the 
attention of the whole school, and the exercise of a class disturbed at frequent 
intervals, during the first half of each session, by the late entrance of such 
tardy scholars. Investigation has shown that most cases of tardiness arise out 
of neglect, rather than inability to leave home in season, or from the habit of 
loitering by the way. Experience has proved that where there is a certainty of 
the doors being closed at an appointed hour, that parents will shape their house- 
hold arrangements, and scholars will perform their accustomed duties, so as to 
reach the school in season. This rule has operated well wherever it has been 
tried, and as might have been anticipated, the cases of exclusion are more fre- 
quent among children who live near, than those who live most remote from the 
school. In the winter season, the exercises might be opened fifteen minutes later. 


4. A forfeiture of the privileges of the school for the next school month or 
term, to follow a specified number of absences (as for instance, five half-days,) 
from school, in four successive weeks, except for personal sickness, or sickness 
or death in the family. The dismissal of a scholar during school hours, by the 
request of parents or guardians, should be regarded as an absence for the half- 
day. 

This rule will be readily acquiesced in by parents, when they shall see the 
necessity which calls for its adoption, and be made acquainted with its beneficial 
operation on the school; and in all cases, they should be informed and inte- 
rested, so as to extend their codperation. They must be made to understand 
what is meant by the proper school attendance of children, and the waste of 
time, money and precious privileges involved in even their necessary absence 
from school, during a certain period of their lives. They must be made to see 
that even a short period of each year devoted to steady, unbroken attendance, 
in which not a day or an hour is lost but from extreme necessity, is worth more 
to a child’s mind, habits and education, than whole years of nominal connection 
with a school, interrupted by frequent absences. To secure the advantages of 
this punctual, and assiduous attendance, they must see the necessity of subor- 
dinating their household arrangements, and their own business and convenience, 
to some extent, to the hours of the school, and in inclement weather and bad 
state of the roads, of assisting their children in getting to school. They must 
see the irreparable wrong done to their own children, by encouraging a grow- 
ing distaste to study and the school, by allowing their school attendange to 
depend on whim and caprice, or some trifling service they may render about 
home. They must see the flagrant injustice which is done to those children who 
are regular and diligent scholars, by having their recitations interrupted—their 
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progress arrested, and more than a proper share of the teacher's attention ap- 
propriated by scholars who are habitually late and irregular. They must under- 
stand that a public school, like every other public institution, must be subject to 
certain regulations for its proper management, and that no individual can claim 
his share in its privileges except as subject to these regulations, and under no 
circumstances so as to deprive others of their equal rights in the same. 

5. A register or record of attendance, in which the teacher shall enter the 
name, age, studies, date of entrance, and each half-day’s absence, of each pupil, 
together with the name of the parent, or i 

To secure uniformity in the mode of carrying out these and the following 
regulations, and to abridge as far as possible the labor of the teacher in both, 
books properly prepared, and large enough to last for several years, with minute 
directions for their use, should be furnished to each district, by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, at the expense of the State. Teachers can avail 
themselves in this and in some other departments of discipline and general 
management, of the services of the older pupils. 

6. A class record, in which the teacher shall enter a classification of his 
school, according to the attainments of his scholars in the several studies pur- 
sued—the presence or absence of each member of the class at recitations, and 
the character of each recitation made; and every scholar should be required to 
prepare and recite out of school hours any lesson recited by his class during his 
absence. 

7. A weekly or monthly report to parents, containing a summary for the 
week or month previous, of the registers of attendance and recitation, to which 
might be added a column for behavior. 

It would be still better if parents could be informed on the same half-day, or 
day, of the absence of their children. This would be an effectual check on 
truancy. This information could be given by pupils living in the same neigh- 
borhood, personally, or by leaving a note at the home of the absentees. 

8. The establishment of certain holidays on which all the schools may be dis- 
missed, and on no other days, except by written permission of the proper 
committee. 

These, and similar regulations, modified to suit the peculiar circumstances of 
each town, with exceptions in favor of districts, where peculiarities of occupa- 
tion or other causes, may render a compliance with them impossible, will help 
to remove one of the greatest impediments to the progress of public schools. 
But independent of these regulations, or in codperation with them, very much 
may be done by teachers. They can from time to time, by explaining the evils 
of irregular and unseasonable attendance, to individuals, classes, and the whole 
school, create a public opinion in favor of punctual and regular attendance. 
They can graduate the relative standing of scholars, to some extent, in refer- 
ence to attendance. They can be punctual themselves, and by a strict ad- 
herence to the rules of the chool, commencing at the appointed time, and never 
detaining the classes, without special reasons stated at the time, and if possible, 
without their willing acquiescence, beyond the hour for dismission. They can 
always be present before the hour for opening the schools, to see the room is 
swept, the fires made, and all things in order for the day’s work. They can in- 
troduce from time to time, at or before the time for commencing the regular ex- 
ercises, some new study or exercise, which the pupils will feel it a privilege to 
pursue, or share in, such as music, drawing, experiments in natural science, &c., 
and which they can pursue or see only by being punctual. They can early 
establish relations of confidence, affection and respect between themselves and 
their pupils, and make the school-room the home of good feeling, cheerfulness 
and happiness to all—the place to which they will be drawn by the ties of 
affection, and not avoided as a house of confinement and correction. They can 
keep parents constantly advised of the attendance and progress of their chil- 
dren, and in every possible way cultivate their acquaintance, and secure their 
codperation. The earlier a right state of feeling between parents and teachers 
can be established—the earlier the home and the school can be brought into 
their natural alliance in the promotion of a common object, the better. It is 
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only when parents and teachers,—the home and the school perform their sepa- 
rate and appropriate functions with such intelligence and vigor, that the good 
commenced by the one, is continued and completed by the other, and the errors 
or deficiencies of either are mutually corrected and supplied, that the culture of 
the heart, the development and strengthening of the mental faculties, the sys- 
tematic training of virtuous and useful habits, of the children of the community, 
can be completely attained. 

Even when all these expedients and agencies have been resorted to, so long 
as there are ignorant, neglected, intemperate and vicious parents, or orphan chil- 
dren uncared for by the wealthy and benevoient, there will be tardy, irregular, 

and truant scholars, or children who will not be found connected at all with any 
school, and yet have no regular employment, Accustomed as many such chil- 
dren have been from infancy to sights and sounds of open and abandoned pro- 
fligacy, trained to an utter want of self-respect, and the decencies and proprieties 
of life, as exhibited in dress, person, manners and language, strangers to those 
motives of self-improvement which spring from a sense of social, moral and re- 
ligious obligation, their regeneration involves the harmonious codperation of 
earnest philanthropy, missionary enterprise, and sanctified wisdom. The dis- 
tricts of all our large cities where this class of children are found, are the appro- 
priate field of home missions, of inobtrusive personal effort and charity, and of 
systematized plans of local benevolence, embracing friendly intercourse with 
parents, an affectionate interest in the young, the gathering of the latter into 
week-day, infant, and primary schools, and schools where the use of the needle, 
and other forms of labor appropriate to the sex and age of the pupils can be 
given, the gathering of both old and young into Sabbath schools, and worship- 

ing assemblies, the circulation of books and tracts, other than of a strictly re- 
figious character, the encouragement of cheap, innocent and humanizing games, 
sports and festivities, the obtaining employment for adults who may need it, and 
procuring situations as apprentices, clerks, &c., for such young persons as may 
be qualified by age, capacity and character. By individual efforts and the com- 
bined efforts of many, working in these and other ways, from year to year, 
these moral jungles can be broken up—these infected districts can be purified— 
these waste places of society can be reclaimed, and many abodes of penury, 
ignorance and vice can be converted by education, economy and industry, into 
homes of comfort, peace and joy. 

These views are not the speculations of a dreaming philanthropy, but have 
been realized again and again, in some of the worst districts of the large cities 
of England and Scotland, amidst difficulties, discouragements, and obstacles, far 
greater and far more formidable than exist as yet in any part of our country. 
The good results which have already followed the efforts of Sunday Schools, 
city missions, and evening classes, in Boston, Providence, Cincinnati, and other 
large places, show most conclusively, that if these efforts can be increased, in 
number and vigor, and prosecuted steadily and systemgtically, in every district 
where masses of human beings in abject poverty, and with profligate habits, are 
crowded together, they will mitigate the ills and evils of the present, and land 
us in a purer and better generation. Children, who seem banished by the acci- 
dent of birth from the decencies and proprieties of life, will not only be restored 
to humanity, and become useful men and women, but be transformed into the 
sons and daughters of God. 

When the missionary, philanthropist and teacher have done all this, and more, 
there will be cases of truancy and vagabondism which can only be reached by 
the stem summons and the strong arm of the law. For such cases, one or more 
institutions, similar to the “Farm School,” near Boston, or the “ Reform Schools,” 
or “Schools of Industry,” in some parts of Europe, should be provided, where 
these young barbarians can be tamed into the manners and habits of civilized 
life, and society be saved from the revenge which they will otherwise wreak 
upon its peace for their neglected childhood. 

When all these expedients and plans have failed, the law of self-preservation 
imperiously demands that political institutions, which are embodied in written 
constitutions and laws, should not pass into the keeping of juries, witnesses, and 
electors, who can not write the verdict they may render, or read the vote they 
may cast into the ballot-box. The right of suffrage should be withheld from 
such as can not give the lowest evidence of school attendance and proficiency. 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


First, in point of numbers here as well as elsewhere, the agricultural — 

tion will ever be of the highest importance to the dignity and strength of the 
State. It is from the rural districts, that the manufacturing population recruits 
its waste, and draws the bone and muscle of its laborers, and much of the 
energy of its directing force. It is from the country, that the city is ever deriv- 
ing its fresh supply of men of talent and energy, to stand foremost among its 
mechanics, merchants, and professional men. It is on the country that the 
other interests of society fall back in critical seasons, and as a forlorn hope in 
moments of imminent peril. Just in proportion as the means of intellectual 
and moral improvement abound in the country, and codperate with the healthy 
forces of nature and occupation to build up men of strong minds, and pure 
purposes in strong bodies, do her sons fill the high places of profit, enterprise 
and influence in the city and the manufacturing village. 

In respect to education, the country has advantages and disadvantages pecu- 
liar to itself. The sparseness of the population forbids the concentration of 
scholars into large districts, and the consequent gradation of schools which is so 
desirable, and even essential to thoroughness of school instruction. The limited 
means and frugal habits of the country preclude the employment of teachers or 
professional men, of the highest order of talent and attainments, and thus, both 
the direct and indirect benefits of their educational influences are not felt. The 
secluded situation and pressing cares of daily life, foster a stagnation of mind, 
and want of sensibility to the refinements and practical advantages of education. 

On the other hand, country life has its advantages. There is the bodily en- 
ergy and the freshness and force of mind which are consequent upon it. These 
are secured by the pure air, the rough exposure, the healthy sports and labori- 
ous toil of the country. Hence boys bred in the country endure longest the 
wear and waste of hard study, and the more exciting scenes of life. There is 
the calmness and seclusion which is favorable to studious habits, and to that re- 
flection which appropriates knowledge into the very substance of the mind. 
There is freshness of imagination, nurtured by wandering over hill and dale, and 
looking at all things growing and living, which, unsoiled and untired as yet in 
its wing, takes long and delighted flights. -There is ardor and eagerness after 
eminence, which gathers strength like a long pent fire, and breaks out with 
greater energy when it has room to show itself. Above all, there is often, and 
may be always, a more perfect domestic education, as parents have their chil- 
dren more entirely within their control, and the home is more completely, for 
the time being, the whole world to the family. Wherever these favorable cir- 
cumstances are combined with the advantages of good teachers, good books, and 
the personal influence of educated men, there will boyhood and youth receive 
its best training for a long life of useful and honorable effort. But in these 
agencies of education, the country portions of the State are greatly deficient— 
relatively more deficient than manufacturing villages. The teachers are almost 
universally young men, with no education beyond what can be obtained in or- 
dinary district schools, inexperienced in life, and in their own profession, with 
no expectation of continuing in the same school more than three or four months, 
or in the business any longer than they can accomplish some temporary object. 
Even when they are well qualified, by knowledge, age and experience, and feel 
amore than ordinary interest in improving the schools, because they are the 
schools of their town or State, their connection with them is so transient, and the 
impediments from poor school-houses, backward scholars, irregular attendance, 
diversity of ages, studies and books, want of interest in parents and committees, 
are so great, they can accomplish but very little good. The deficiencies of the 
schools are not supplied to any great extent, by school, or town, or circulating 
libraries, or by courses of popular lectures. There is not a single lyceum, or 
course of lectures open to the agricultural population, distinct from those which 
are established in a few of the manufacturing villages. From the want of such 
facilities for nurturing the popular mind, there is less of that intellectual activity, 
of that spirit of inquiry, and desire for knowledge, and of that improved tone 
of conversation which the discussions and addresses of able and distinguished 
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lecture room are sure to awaken, and which constitute an educating 
ne pene es ateetee ances 2 Sape e. 
supply these wants in the agricultural districts, public education in all its 
continually held up and discussed before the people. The 
the editor, the preacher, educated men in public and private life, should 
do all in their power to cherish and sustain an interest on this subject. The di- 
and indirect results of such an education as can be given in good public 
such as have been sustained in past years, and are now sustained in 
of New England, under circumstances as unfavorable as exist in any 
this State, upon the pecuniary prosperity of a family of children, 
largely illustrated and insisted on. It should become a familiar truth 
family, that the father who gives his children a good practical educa- 
ion, secures them not only the means of living, but of filling places of honor 
and trust, in the community, more certainly than if he could leave to each the 
entire homestead. The young man who has been so well educated in the pub- 
lic schools, with such special training as Teachers’ Institutes, and a Normal 
School supported in part by the State, could impart, that he can step from the 
in the summer, to the school-room as a teacher in the winter, or into 
any kind of business which requires a thoughtful mind, as well as a strong and 
a skillful hand, will, before he is thirty years of age, be in the receipt of an in- 
come greater than any farmer in one hundred can realize out of the best farm, 
if owned in fee simple, with his own labor bestowed upon it. But to give such 
an education, the country district schools must be improved. Better school- 
houses must be provided. Accomplished female teachers must be employed for 
the young children, whose services can be of no use on the farm, or at home, 
during all the warm season of the year. In the winter the older children must 
come together from a wider circuit of territory, and pursue the more advanced 
studies by themselves, so that they can acquire habits of intense application, 
and receive the undivided attention of a well-qualified teacher. If their early 
culture has been properly attended to, in the primary summer schools, so as to 
have had imparted to them the desire and ability to know more, they will later 
in life, come into the winter schools with their hands hardened with honorable 
toil, their cheeks brown from exposure to the healthful influence of sun and air, 
their muscles and frame capable of long and patient endurance, and their minds 
far armey to grapple with the difficulties of knowledge, and gather in the richest 
The best minds of Connecticut, and of New England, have been 
thus matured and trained. The most honored names in her present and past 
history belong to men who have gone alternately from the field of summer, to 
the school in winter, and later in life, from the plough to the college, or the 
merchant's desk, or the post of superintendent or master-workman in the mill, 
or the workshop. 

The course of instruction in the country schools should be modified. It 
should deal less with books and more with real objects in nature around—more 
with facts and principles which can be illustrated by reference to the actual 
business of life. The elementary principles of botany, mineralogy, geology, and 
chemistry, and their connection with practical agriculture, should be taught. A 
love for nature, to the enjoyment of which all are alike born, without distinc- 
tion—an appreciation of the beauty which will be every day above and around 
them, and a thoughtful observance and consideration of the laws of an inces- 
santly working creation, in codperation with which they must work, if as farm- 
ers they are to work successfully, ought to be cultivated in every child, and 
especially in every one whose lot is likely to be cast in the country. All these 
things can be done, without crowding out any thing really valuable, now taught 
in public schools—provided the ample school attendance of children can be 

and teachers of the right qualifications employed. Such teachers need 
not be expensive. The country towns ought to be able to supply the regular 
demand of their own schools, for this class of teachers. But whatever else may 
be taught, or omitted, the ability, and the taste for reading, should be com- 
municated in the school, and the means of continuing the habit at home, 
through the long winter evenings, by convenient access to district or town 
school libraries, should be furnished. The desire to read can be fostered, and 
turned into useful channels, by occasional lectures of a practical kind, and 
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especially on subjects which will admit of visible illustration, and experimenta, 
and by the establishment of school libraries. 

By suitable efforts on the of public spirited and influential men, the inte- 
rest which has already i itself in the country towns, can be increased, 
and the improvements already commenced in school-houses, school attendance, 
and teachers, can be continued, until there shall not be a rural district which is 
not animated with true intellectual and moral life. 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


The portion of our population engaged in manufactures and trades, is fast in- 
ing, and will soon exceed that devoted to agricultural pursuits. This 
population, from its necessary concentration into villages, can receive every ad- 
vantage arising from the gradation of schools, and the division of labor in in- 
struction. The smaller children can be gathered into infant and primary schools, 
through the year, in which all the exercises shall be adapted to their unripe 
faculties, and the entire attention of the teacher can be devoted to their physi- 
cal comfort—their manners as well as their intellectual improvement. The 
older scholars can be assembled for certain portions of the year at last, in large 
classes, and thus stimulate each other to vigorous effort, and receive the undi- 
vided attention of teachers of the highest order of qualifications. Lyceums and 
libraries can be readily supported, to quicken the mind, improve the tone and 
topics of conversation, preserve from hurtful amusements and gross indulgences, 
bless the fireside, and give dignity and increased value to mere muscular labor. 
There is is a quickness of intelligence, an aptitude for excitement, an ab- 
sence of bigoted prejudice for what is old, and a generous liberality in expendi- 
tures among a manufacturing population, all of which are favorable to educa- 
tional improvement. The mind is stimulated by being associated with other 
minds. It becomes familiar with great operations. It is tasked often to inven- 
tive efforts in devising and improving machinery. It is surrounded every 
moment with striking illustrations of the triumphs of mind over matter. Every 
thing with which it has to do is an eloquent witness to the value of education, 
to its splendid pecuniary results, as well as to its power to make material in- 
struments to bend to its will, and to become gigantic forces for good to mankind. 
These facilities for mental improvement, both among the young and the adult 
population, in a manufacturing village, may become causes of moral degeneracy, 
and are often accompanied by circumstances which operate with fearful energy 
to corrupt and destroy. The mind is stimulated to an unnatural activity. The 
passions crave excessive and dangerous excitements. The moral principles are 
hindered from a strong and full development, or are broken down by a sudden 
onset of temptation. The young are crowded together in the family, the school, 
the mill, and the streets, and too often become the means of mutual corruption. 
Their many hours of labor, and long confinement in the close atmosphere of the 
factory, away from the varied sights of nature, during the week, waste away 
their physical energy, and is made the excuse for spending so much of the even- 
ings as are at their disposal, in artificial excitements, and their Sabbaths in the 
fields, or in carriage excursions. The charm, seclusion, and refinement of a 
pleasant home, are often denied them in their hours of rest and relaxation. 
Their dwellings are crowded together, with apartments few and small, too 
often badly lighted, and badly ventilated, comfortless within, and looking 
out upon a street without a tree, or upon grounds devoid of the cheerful green, 
which nature is so eager every where to throw about her as her graceful drapery. 
Their homes have seldom any yards inclosed, to repel the rudeness of the passer- 
by, or to invite the healthy and humanizing cultivation of flowers, shrubbery, 
and vegetables. Females are prevented by their early occupation in the mills, 
from learning needle-work, and from acquiring those habits of forethought, 
neatness and order, without which, they can not, when they grow up to woman- 
hood, and have the charge of families of their own, make their own homes the 
abodes of economy, thrift, and comfort. Many of the young people engaged in 
the mills, are living away from their family homes, and do not feel the restraints 
from vicious courses which a respect for the good opinion of relatives and friends 
exerts. Facilities for corruption and vice abound, and the swiftness with which 
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such corruption of le and character ripens to ruin, is fearfully rapid. The 
admixture of people from different nations, and the constantly fluctuating state 
of society, are additional causes of evil, and impediments to any regular plan of 

t. To these various causes of deterioration, to which a manufac- 
turing population are exposed, it must also be added, that the facilities for a 
proper classification of the schools, and the establishment of permanent schools, 
at least for the young children, are not improved. 

That the manufacturing population are so pure, refined, and educated as they 
unquestionably are, considering the many unfavorable circumstances of their 
position, and the causes which are constantly at work to deteriorate and cor- 
Trupt, is owing to the fact, that the original population of these villages came 
from the country, and that a large portion of the yearly increase is drawn from 
this source of supply, bringing with them the fixed habits, the strong family 
attachments, and elevated domestic education, which have ever characterized 
the country homes of New England. The first generation of this population 
has passed, or is passing away. What is to be the character of the second and 
the third ?—not trained to the same extent, and soon not trained to any appre- 
ciable extent, in the country, but in the crowded village, and under all these 
exciting influences? It is for the friends of education to decide—to decide 

ly, and act with energy; and to bring out all the capacities and influences 

good which exist in their midst, just in proportion as those influences for 

evil gather and increase. Let this be done, and these villages may become not 

only the workshops of America, and the prolific sources of wealth and physical 

comfort to Connecticut, but radiant points of intellectual and moral light—the 
ornament, strength and glory of the State. 

1. Convenient and attractive school edifices should be erected. This is not 
done to any considerable extent. There are more than fifty manufacturing dis- 
tricts, where these buildings are not sufficiently large and convenient for the 
number of pupils who do attend, much less for the number which should attend, 
for portions of the year at least. 

School-houses in manufacturing districts should be provided with halls for 
popular lectures, and rooms for a library, collections in natural history, evening 
classes, reading circles, and even gatherings for conversation, unless these ob- 
jects are provided for in a separate building. 

2. The schools should be kept open during the year, and at least two grades 
of schools should be established. Special attention should be given to the 
primary schools. It is here that the great strength of educational influence for 
such a population can be bestowed with the best hope of success. It is here 
that children can be taken early, and when children are precocious, they must 
be taken at the earliest opportunity, if the seeds of good are to be planted be- 
fore the seeds of evil begin to germinate. Here the defects of their domestic 
and social training, can in a measure be supplied. Here by kindness, patience, 
order, and the elevating influences of music, joyous groups may enjoy the sun- 
shine of a happy childhood at school, and be bound to respectability and virtue, 
by ties which they will not willingly break. These schools, made, as they can 
be made by female teachers of the requisite tact and qualification, the loved and 
happy resorts of the young, devoted in a great measure to the cultivation of the 
manners, personal habits, and morals of the pupils, may be regarded as the 
most efficient instrumentality to save and elevate the children from the corrupt- 
ing influences of constant association, when that association is not under the 
supervision of parents or teachers, and to prepare them for institutions of higher 
instruction. 

3. The course of instruction in these schools, both in primary and higher 

le, should be framed and conducted, to some extent, in reference to the 
ture social and practical wants of the pupils. It should cultivate a taste for 
music, drawing and other kindred pursuits, not only for their practical utility, 
but for their refining and elevating influences on the character, and as sources 
of innocent and rational amusement after toil, in every period of life, and in 
every station in society. Drawing, especially, should be commenced in the 
school, and continued with those who show a decided tact and aptitude 

its highest attainments, to the latest opportunity which the public school can 
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give. It is the best study to educate the to habits of quick and accurate 
observation—the mind to a ready power of attention, discrimination, and rea- 
soning—and the hand to dexterous and rapid execution. It cultivates a taste 
for the beauties of nature and art, and fills the soul with forms and images of 
loveliness and grandeur which the eye has studied, and the hand has traced. 
It is the best language of form ;—by a few strokes of the pen or pencil, a better 
idea of a building, a piece of mechanism, or any production of art, can be given, 
than by any number of words, however felicitously used. It may be introduced 
as an amusement in the infant and primary schools—may be made to illustrate 
and aid in the acquisition of almost every study in the higher schools, and is in- 
dispensable to the highest success in many departments of labor in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical business. If Connecticut is to compete successfully with 
other cuuntries in those productions into which a cultivated taste, and high ar- 
tistic skill enters, the taste where it exists must be early developed by appro- 
apr exercises in the public school, and opportunities for higher attainments 
offered in a “school of the arts.” 

In the higher departments, or schools, there should be exercises in the mathe- 
matical studies, calculated to familiarize the scholar with the principles of many 
of the daily operations in the mills and workshops, and thus lay the foundation 
for greater practical skill, and for new inventions or new combinations and 
application of existing discoveries. 

'o supply obvious deficiencies in the domestic education of girls, plain needle- 
work should be taught in the primary schools, as is now done in all the schools 
of this grade in the city of New York; and in the higher departments, some 
instruction should be given in physiology. 

4. Teachers should be selected in reference, not only to the ordinary duties 
required of all teachers in the school-room, but for their ability to exert a social 
influence of the right character. They should have the faculty of adapting 
themselves to the society of the young, to draw them into evening classes for 
instruction, and social circles for refined and innocent amusements, and to create 
a taste for books, and to direct their reading. They should be able to give 
familiar lectures on chemistry and mechanical philosophy, and illustrate the 
scientific principles which govern all the forces of wave and steam, at work in 
the mills. They should take a decided interest in every thing that relates to 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the people. They should be capable 
of so directing the course of instruction in the school, and their exertions and 
influences on the young and the old, out of the school, as that all may become 
useful and contented in whatever sphere of employment they may be called to fill. 

5. A library of good books, selected in reference to the intellectual wants of 
the old and the young, should be provided in every village. To create a taste 
for reading should be a leading object in the labors of teachers and lecturers. 
All that the school, even the best, where so much is to be done in the way of 
disciplining the faculties—all that the ablest lecture, when accompanied by illus- 
trations and experiments, can do, towards unfolding the many branches of 
knowledge, and filling the mind with various information, is but little compared 
with the thoughtful perusal of good books, from evening to evening, extending 

a series of years. These are the great instruments of self-culture, 
when their truths are inwrought by reflection into the very structure of the 
mind, and made to shed light on the daily labors of the workshop. There 
should be a due proportion of books of science and useful knowledge, of voy- 
ages, travels and biography, and a good supply of judiciously chosen works of 
fiction. It has been a great mistake heretofore, in selecting books for public 
libraries, as well as in providing courses of lectures, intended. mainly for the 
poorer and working classes, to suppose that scientific and purely useful knowl- 
edge should be almost the exclusive objects of attention. The taste for reading 
and lectures of this character, must first be created, and the ability to follow a 
continuous train of thought, whether printed or spoken, must be imparted by a 
previous discipline. This taste and ability are too often wanting. The books 
and lectures, therefore, should be very interesting, and calculated to create a 
taste for further reading and inquiry. 

6. Courses of lectures should be provided—partly of a scientific, and partly 
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of a miscellaneous character, and each calculated to give the amount of 
sound instruction, to awaken the highest degree of healthy intellectual activity, 
and impart the fullest measure of innocent and rational amusement. The object 
of these lectures—if they are to be extensively useful, and permanently sup- 
ported, must not be simply or mainly intellectual improvement, but to present 
that which can occupy the thoughts innocently, when they crave to be occupied 
with something; to engage the affections, which absolutely refuse to be left 
void; to supply resources of recreation after a long day's toil, of such variety as 
shall meet the wants of different tastes and capacities—of tastes and capacities 
as yet but little cultivated and developed, but which may be gradually led into 
higher and higher regions of thought and attainment. Such lectures will shed 
an influence of the most lasting and salutary character throughout the various 
occupations and conditions of a manufacturing population. Parents will mark 
the awakened curiosity of the young; employers will see higher intellectual 
and moral aims in the actions and language of men in their employ; those who 
have had the advantage of a systematic education, will here have an opportunity 
to continue their mental discipline and attainments; those whose opportunities 
were more restricted, will find in these lectures the promptings and instruments 
of self-culture; conversation on topics of broad and abiding interest, will take 
the place of idle gossip, political wrangling, and personal abuse ; the longings 
for artificial excitements furnished at the dens of iniquity, which abound in all 
i will be expelled by the many wholesome fountains of thought 
feeling which will be opened in the contemplation of God’s works, and the 
perusal of good books, to which many will, in the lecture-room, be led; and, 
what will penetrate to the very well-springs of the best influences which society 
can feel, higher and purer sources of intellectual enjoyment and culture will be 
opened to the female sex, who have every where shown an eager desire to at- 
tend courses of popular lectures, and whose presence there may always be hailed 
as a pledge of the attendance of the most intelligent, refined and respectable of 
the other sex, and as the best protection from the annoyance of bad manners, 
and rude interruptions, which are sometimes exhibited at large popular meet- 
ings of the male sex alone. 

7. Reading rooms, furnished with the periodical publications of the day, with 

and books of reference, and if practicable with portfolios of engravings 
and pictorial embellishments, with models and descriptions of new and ingen- 
ious inventions for abridging labor, with specimens of shells, stones, plants, 
seeds, and flowers in their season, with any thing, in fine, which, by gratifying 
the eye, and provoking and satisfying the curiosity to know, shall become at- 
tractive places of resort in the neighborhood, should be established. In con- 
nection with the reading-room, or with rooms appropriated to innocent games 
and means of recreation, there should be a room for conversation—a sort of so- 
cial and intellectual exchange, to take the place of gatherings at the corners of 
streets, or places of idle and vicious resort. 

To these rooms, as well as to the lectures and library, all classes should have 
access, and especially should the more wealthy and intelligent resort there, if for 
no other reason, than to bear the testimony of their presence and participation, 
to the value of these pursuits, and of these and other means of intellectual and 
social improvement, and amusement. It will interfere but little with their time 
and convenience, and the return will be manifold, in the prejudices of various 
kinds which will be detached from the minds of laborer and capitalist, and of 
the families of all classes, in listening to the same lectures, reading the same 
books, deriving pleasure from the same sources, conversing on the same topics— 
in being, where every bosom is warmed and thrilled by the beatings of the com- 
mon heart of humanity. It isa matter of vital importance to manufacturing 

i to close the deep gulf with precipitous sides, which too often separates 
one set of men from their fellows—to soften and round the distinctions of so- 
ciety which are no where else so sharply defined. This separation of society is 
utterly at war with our political theories, and must ever be accompanied with 
contempt, exclusiveness and apprehension op one side, and on the other with 
envying, jealousies, curses not loud but deep, and occasionally with outbreaks 
which will carry the desolation of a tornado in their track. To do away with 
the real classification of society which difference of education, and especially 
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@ifference in manners, and intellectual tastes will unavoidably create, these dif- 
ferences must be done away with—at least all the elements of earthly happiness, 
——- a pleasant and profitable social intercourse, should be omen within 

of all, by giving to all through good public schools, and other means of 

public education, good manners, intelligent and inquiring minds, refined tastes, 
and the desire and ability to be brought into communion with those who pas 
these qualities, and at the same time partake of the rich heritage of noble 
thoughts which the great authors of our own and other times, and of our own 
and other countries, have bequeathed without restriction, to the whole human 


y. 
It should be every where proclaimed, and inwrought into every pet for im- 
proving the condition of society, especially in omnes villages and large 
towns, that good public schools ard religious institutions, important and essen- 
tial as they unquestionably are, do not take the precedence of all other means, 
or exclude the adoption of others supplementary to them. Whatever can be 
devised to improve the physical condition of the poor—to make the home of the 
operatives more comfortable and attractive—to secure to its inmates more de- 
light at their own family board and firesides—to elevate the manners, and re- 
fine the intercourse of the lodgers at the boarding-houses—to cultivate house- 
hold virtues and habits of saving—to make the lyceum, the reading-room, the 
lecture, the evening class, attractive and profitable—to awaken and cultivate a 
perception of whatever is beautiful and good in nature, art, or human manners 
and character—to encourage cheap, innocent and daily amusements, and dis- 
courage those which are expensive, rude and sensual, and to elevate the tone 
of social intercourse—all these things will do good and tend to educate the 
whole community, and improve the condition of the manufacturing population. 
Let not the Christian intent on the reformation of the soul, and its fitness for 
another state, forget that the soul is tied to the body, and that through the 
body, and in these various ways it can be acted on for its good. Let him not 
be unmindful, that it is practical Christianity acting itself out in these various 
forms, and filling up every opening where good can be done, which commends 
itself to the consciences of all men, as like its master, “ going about doing good.” 
Let the lover of his kind remember that the social atmosphere of one of these 
villages may be instinct with moral health, or may be laden wilh a miasma 
deadly to the character and the soul. 

The condition and improvement of her manufacturing —, in connect- 
ion with the education of the whole people, is at this time the great problem for 
New England to work out. Here are concentrated the elements of corruption, 
of upbreak, and overthrow, to all, that, in her past history, she has held most 
precious. Here are the capacities for social, moral and intellectual improvement, 
and the productive forces for the creation of wealth, and material prosperity, 
which shall spread along every valley, beautiful and prosperous villages, an 
through all her borders, a conte moral and intellectual people. Bepetding 
only its pecuniary return, the moral and intellectual advancement of her manu- 
facturing population, is a matter of commanding interest. It is the mind and 
character, the regular habits, the inventive resources, the ready power to adopt 
better means to accomplish the same end, the facility of turning from one kind 
of work to another when the fluctuations of business require it, the quickness 
to understand and execu‘e the directions given without constant supervision, 
the economy in the use, and in preventing the waste, of materials—it is the 
almost universal possession of these qualities by the American laborer, who has 
received a good New England family and school education, which enables him 
to compete so successfully with the muscles of the foreign laborer, who works 
at a lower compensation, but with less productive power. 


CITIES. 


Of public schools, and other means of popular education in cities and large 
boroughs, it matters not what may be their municipal designation, where the 
population is largely concentrated, and the occupations of society are greatly 
diversified, little need be said which has not been anticipated. Much that has 
been presented in reference to the facilities of improvement, and causes of 
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is applicable to cities. Most of 

and improvement, exist, and are 

tensity. Here the wealth, enter- 

state are concentrated; here schools, libra- 

; here are institutions of charity, and every 

ious i But here too are poverty, igacy, 

and irreli classification of society as broad and deep as ever divided 

and patrician of ancient Rome. Here education, philanthropy, 

ism and Christianity have a great work to do, if these harsh and discord- 

ant elements are to be harmonized, and the large towns are to become not only 

the great centers of arts, trade and commerce, but the prolific fountains of in- 
tellectual and moral improvement to the whole State. 

The first great step to be taken in our cities is to improve the territorial, and 
administrative agencies, and organization of our common schools so as to enable 
all the of a city or to act on this great interest as they act on 
their great interests and bi the common school prominently forward as 
an institution which holds a deservedly high place in the eyes and affections of 
all, as the security, ornament and blessing of the present and the hope of all 
future generations. Instead of administering the system through two or more 
independent and it may be, half beligerent and jealous districts, and through a 
double or treble set of officers, elected by different parts of the same constitu- 
aioe each charged with only portions of one supervisory power, which thus 
is frittered away through many agencies instead of acting directly on every 
school in all parts of the same city—let there be an immediate union of all the 
districts so that the city or borough limits shall bound but one district, and then 
let all the schools come under the control of a general board, combining all the 

financial and visitatorial which are necessary to establish and adminis- 
ter a sufficient number of common schools of different grades to meet the edu- 
cational wants of all children. This committee can be elected by the citizens 
at large with the other city officers, or be appointed by the municipal authorities. 
The schools themselves should be organized in reference to the age and profi- 
ciency of the pupils, and the children should pass from a lower to a higher 
gtade of school at stated periods, and after a suitable test of fitness as to age 
and knowledge. Teachers should be selected in reference to their possessin 
qualifications adapted to the grade of school they are to teach—and should be 
employed through the year, and from year to year as long as they possess the 
vitality and elasticity necessary to the highest success. School-houses should 
be attractive, comfortable and healthy, and arranged within and without in re- 
ference to the class of pupils—whether young or old—who are to occupy them. 
Text-books should be uniform in all schools of the same grade—and every 
teacher should be furnished with all needful apparatus to illustrate every study 
pursued in his school. Without dwelling any longer on the details of a school 
system, worthy of the wealth and population, and capable of meeting the edu- 
cational wants of our cities and large villages, I will add, that we need in all 
our cities 

1, A larger number of Priniary Schools for little children—taught universally 
by female teachers of the requisite tact, patience, versatility, and prompt and 
kind sympathies. 

2. Secondary, or Intermediate Schools—to carry forward children beyond the 
primary schools, and as far as our first class of common schools in cities now 
take their pupils. 

8. A High School—for boys and girls in the same, or separate departments— 
in which every thing which is now done in private schools of the highest grade, 
if called for by the intellectual and moral wants of the community, should be 
thoroughly taught, so that the same advantages without being abridged, or 
denied to the children of the rich and the educated, should be open at the same 
time to worthy and talented children of the poorest parent. e course of in- 
struction, begun in the Primary School, and continued through successive 


classes, should in the end give to every young man a thorough English educa- 
tion preparatory to the pursuits of agriculture, commerce, trade, manufactures, 
and the mechanical arts, and if desired, for college; and to every young woman 
a well disciplined mind, high moral aims, and practical views of her own duties, 
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of health, thought, manners, and conversation which bless 
alike the highest and lowest stations in life. 
a system of common schools, organized on the general principles above 
set forth, and graduated on the plan developed at some length in my last An- 
Report, be once established, and liberally supported, and the interest and 
uiry it will create will soon lead to other desirable improvement in popular 
ti pecially in our large cities. 

Evening schools, and supplementary agencies of various kinds, like those at 

een in Scotland, in New York, Philadelphia, and other cities at home and 
abroad, will be provided to supply deficiencies in the education of individuals 
whose school attendance was prematurely abridged, or from any cause interfered 
with. Apprentices, clerks, and other young persons, who have been hurried 
into active employment without a suitable elementary education, will have an 
opportunity to devote a few hours in an evening, and a few evenings in a week 
to studies directly connected with their several trades, or pursuits. 

Libraries, and courses of familiar lectures with practical illustrations, collec- 
tions in natural history and science, a system of scientific exchanges between 
schools, of the same and different towns, specimens of mechanical inventions 
to abridge labor, collections in the fine arts—all of these and other agencies of 
popular education will be provided on a larger or smaller scale in every com- 
munity where a good system of common schools has done or is doing its appro- 
priate work. And outside of all other agencies, the Reform School, and better 
than that, as preventing that which the Reform School aims to correct and re- 
form—the Industrial School should be established at one or more points in the 
state, to receive such children, as defying the restraining influence of parental 
authority, and the discipline and regulations of the public schools, or such as 
are abandoned by orphanage, or worse than orphanage, by parental neglect or 
example, to idle, vicious and pilfering habits, are found hanging about places of 
public resort, polluting the air by their profane and vulgar speech, alluring, to 
their own bad practices, children of the same, and other conditions of life, and 

iginating or participating in every street brawl and low-bred riot. Such chil- 
dren can not safely be gathered into the public schools: and if they are, their 
vagrant habits are chafed by the restraints of school discipline. They soon be- 
come irregular, play truant, are punished and expelled, and from that time their 
course is most uniformly downward, until on earth there is no lower point to 
reach. 

But in these—at least in most of these agencies of popular education, espe- 
cially in that which is at the foundation of all our plans for popular improve- 
ment in cities—the common school—common because it is practically open to 
and enjoyed by all as being cheap enough for the poorest, and good enough for 
the best—in such common schools, our cities are behind some of equal popula- 
tion, wealth and refinement, in other states. When compared with many cities 
and villages in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, where the schools are properly 
organized and supported, it is found that in all the cities and large villages of 
this state, with the exception of three, the attendance in the public school is 
less, the attendance in private schools greater, the appropriations for school pur- 
poses smaller, the course of instruction less complete, the supervision of com- 
mittees less constant and vigilant, and the interest of parents and the communi- 
ties less active and intelligent. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SYSTEM OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


In the remarks which I had the privilege of addressing to the two Houses of 
Assembly, I dwelt at some length on certain specified plans of improvement, 
which had been presented to the Legislature by School Visitors in their reports, 
by the friends of common schools, and the Joint Standing Committee on Educa- 
tion. In concluding this communication, I will briefly recapitulate certain fea- 
tures, which it seems to me desirable to incorporate into our system of common 
schools. \ 


I. The territorial organization and administrative agencies of our common 
schools, should be made more simple and efficient. 
1. By making School Societies co-extensive with the limits of the towns, thus 
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ing the number of societies, and bringing the school interest directly be- 
the people when assembled for other m purposes. 
* 2. By reducing the number of school districts. 1. By abolishing those which 
ean not maintain an efficient school even with oo the state and 
2. By making each incorporated city and borough a school district. 3. 
giving facilities and holding out inducements for districts to consolidate for 
purpose of maintaining a graded system of schools. 

3. By blending the financial and supervisory powers and duties now exer- 
¢ised by the school committee and board of visitors, into one board of control 

a society, and by authorizing districts to transfer the local mangement of 
their district schools to this board. 

4. By extending the term of office to three years and have one-third only 

each year. 

II. The means provided for the support of common schools should be in- 
creased, and sliould be raised and appropriated in such ways as to awaken the 

degree of parental and public interest, and secure the greatest practica- 
ble equality of the best school privileges to all the children of the State. 

1. The sum appropriated from the Treasury of the State should be at least 
one dollar and fifty cents for every child entitled from age to attend school ; 
and any deficiency in the School Fund should be supplied from the civil list 
funds of the State. The sum should be certain, and large enough to stimulate 
societies, districts and parents, to corresponding efforts to obtain and rightly 
apply the same. 

2. Towns or societies should be obliged to raise by tax on the grand list an- 
nually, a sum at least equal to one-third of the amount appropriated by the 
State, excluding the income of the town deposite fund, the whole of which 
should be devoted to school purposes. 

3. The money appropriated by the State, and raised by tax on the property 
of towns, should be designated “‘teacher’s money,” and should be applied only 
to the payment of the wages of teachers—and should be drawn from the town 
or society treasury only on the order of the committee of the society in favor 
of the teacher, and for his wages only. 

4. The money appropriated by the State, town or society, should be appor- 
tioned among the school districts according to the average attendance of scholars 
in school. 

6. Districts and societies should be authorized to establish a rate bill or tui- 
tion, to be paid by parents or guardians of children at school, graduated accord- 
ing to the class of school, and in no way oppressive to the poor, and diminish- 
ing to each family according to the number of children attending school the 
same term. 

6. Every district should, on keeping its school according to law during the 
year previous, be entitled to receive from the State and town appropriation, a 
sum sufficient to employ a teacher qualified for that district, for a period of at 
least eight months in the year. 

%. The district which makes the greatest efforts to employ good teachers 
throughout the year, in proportion to its pecuniary means and population, 
should receive an extra allowance from the town treasury. 

III. A broad and liberal system of measures should be adopted by the State, 
to provide a supply of well qualified teachers, and to exclude from the common 
schools all persons who do not possess the requisite moral character, “ aptness 
to teach” and govern children, literary attainments, and professional experience. 

1. The law must provide, that districts have the pecuniary ability, by resour- 
ces within themselves, or by aid from the treasury of the State, town or s0- 
ciety, to pay the market value of good teachers; and to continue such teachers 
in the same school through the year. There are in the State not more than 
one hundred districts, in which, from the small number of scholars, and from 
the withdrawal of the older boys and girls for field or household work, at cer- 
tain periods of the year, annual schools can not be maintained, and in the dis- 
tricts referred to, schools could be maintained for at least eight months. 
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' 2. A scale of examination, and certificates based on the same, should be es- 
tablished, consisting of at least three grades. The first and lowest should en- 
title the holder to teach in acertain specified school or district for one year, The 
second should be available throughout the schools of a country for two years, 
and should be given only to those, who in addition to the specified examination, 
have had at least one year of successful experience. The third should be good 
throughout the State, and for at least three years, and should constitute the 
highest evidence that the holders possess the right spirit, character, attainments, 
and practical skill for the highest grade of school. 

3. The compensation of teachers should be based somewhat on the grade of 
certificate held by them. The names of persons holding the State certificates, 
should be from time to time published in the annual report of the Superin- 
tendent. 

4. In the present condition of the schools the examination for certificates 
should be conducted by a county board, at the time of holding the County 
Teacher's Institutes. This would be an additional inducement for a full attend- 
ance of all teachers who wished to get a higher grade of certificate, as well as 
of all young persons who propose to enter the profession. 

5. Connected with the plan of examination and certificates, there should be 
& county system of school inspection, by which incompetent and unworthy 
members shall be excluded from the profession. 

6. To make the above provisions truly valuable and efficient, opportunities 
now provided, and institutions and agencies now established by which young 
men and young women of the right spirit and character, can get a thorough 
professional training, must be continued, enlarged and improved. 

IV. Some efficient steps should be taken to secure a uniformity of text-books 
in all of the schools of the same society, and in all the societies, at least of the 
same county, by the action of either a State or County Board. 

V. The law should make it imperative on towns, societies, or districts, to pro- 
vide suitable school-houses, furniture, and appendages for the same, apparatus 
for the use of the teacher, and a school library; and in extreme cases, should 
be authorized to take land for school purposes, on the award of a disinterested 
tribunal. 

Let these, or some more efficient features, be engrafted on our system of com- 
mon schools, and Connecticut will soon occupy again, the front rank in the 
great work of popular education. 


In 1851, the Superintendent of Common Schools (Mr. Barnard,) 
resumed the publication of the “ Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal,” which was “suspended in 1842, until a brighter day should 
dawn on the educational interests of the State.” The subject is thus 
referred to in his Annual Report, submitted to the General Assembly 
in May, 1852. 

SCHOOL JOURNAL AND THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


As a convenient mode of communicating with school officers, teachers, and 
friends of educational improvement in different sections of the State, and as an- 
important auxiliary in the discharge of my official duties, I have assumed the 
responsibility of commencing the publication of a new series of the “ Connecti- 
cut Common School Journal.” 

As announced in the prospectus, the Journal will be the repository of all 
documents of a permanent value, relating to the history, condition, and improve- 
ment of public schools. and other means of popular education in the State. It 
will contain the laws of the State, relating to schools, with such forms and ex- 
planations as may be necessary to secure uniformity and efficiency in their ad- 
ministration. It will contain suggestions and improved plans for repairs, con- 
struction and internal arrangement of school-houses. It will aim to form, en- 
courage, and bring forward good teachers; and to enlist the active and intelli- 
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of my own heart have been strengthened 
could not neglect this opportunity of placing 


every-day Christian gentleman. The name of Gallaudet will ever constitute a 
portion of the moral treasure of Connecticut. The numbers of the Journal de- 
voted to this tribute to his memory will be presented to such members of the 
Assembly as will apply to this office. 

In addition to the publication of a monthly periodical, devoted exclusively to 
the promotion of educational improvement, no pains has been spared to interest 
the conductors of our newspaper press generally to introduce into their columns, 

and discussions on the condition and improvement of our common 

and other institutions and means of popular education. In no one year 
has so much educational matter been spread through these channels before the 
people of the State. For the uniform courtesy, with which all applications, on 
my _ for giving publicity to notices for Institutes and lectures, have been 
met, I wish to make bs public acknowledgment. Without the cordial and 

codperation of the press of the State, the process of school improve- 
ment will be slow indeed. r 

The Superintendent thus speaks of his operations in Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, Lectures, &., in his “Seventh Annual Report, submitted 
May, 1852.” 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

During the year, nine Institutes or Conventions of Teachers have been held 
in different parts of the State, one more than was required by law, and for 
which no pecuniary aid was received from the State. The aggregate attendance 
of teachers at the nine Institutes, was about nine hundred. Each Institute was 
opened by a public lecture on the Monday evening of the week for which it was 
appointed, and continued in session until the close of the Friday evening follow- 
ing. The exercises during the day were devoted to the familiar exposition of 
the best modes of classifying, governing, and teaching our common schools. 
At each Institute the evenings were devoted to lectures and discussions on 

ics connected with the improvement of common schools, and other means of 
popular education in Connecticut, intended to interest parents, children, and the 
—. generally, as well as teachers. 
Before dismissing this subject, I beg leave to remark :— 

. The value of this class of meetings, both to teachers and the communities 
ae they are held, is universally acknowledged, and not an intimation has 
reached me from any quarter, that they should he abandoned. 

2. My connection with Institutes every year for more than twelve years has 
Bal me that to secure the continued interest and attendance of teachers in 
this class of meetings, the exercises must be instructive and varied ; the persons 
conducting the exercises and delivering lectures, must have a reputation which 
will command in advance the prey li of the best teachers; the time and 
place for each Institute must be judiciously chosen, and the wants of the schools 
at particular periods of the year must be consulted. 
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3. The appropriation now made, viz., only eighteen dollars on the average, to 
secure assistance in instruction and lectures at each Institute, with an allowance 
for printing circulars, and the travel of the Superintendent, is altogether inad- 
equate—thereby imposing a heavy pecuniary burden on the Superintendent, 
and subjecting public-spirited individuals, who have no private or professional 
interest in the improvement of the schools, to great sacrifices of time for the 
common benefit of the State. 

4. Interesting and profitable as these Institutes have already proved to teach- 
ers, the schools, and the community, they can be made still more in 
and profitable, and a larger attendance of teachers can be secured during 
year, and more places can be reached and blessed by their influence, if the 
Superintendent can be left at liberty to appoint and hold as many of this class 
of meetings, at such times and at such periods of the year, as he shall deem 
best, without regard to county lines or particular months, provided he has rea- 
sonable assurance of the attendance of at least forty teachers, and provided the _ 
expense of each Institute shall not exceed one dollar for each teacher in attend- 
ance, or fifty dollars on an average to each Institute. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 


In pursuance of a plan set forth in my Report for 1850, and of a resolution 
of the General Assembly in May of that year, I have continued to hold meet- 
ings of such persons as were disposed to come together on public notice, in dif 
ferent school societies, for familiar and practical addresses and discussions on 
topics connected with the organization and administration of the school system, 
and of the classification, instruction, and discipline of public schools. With the 
coéperation of several gentlemen, all of them successful teachers, and most of 
them, experienced school officers, more than four hundred addresses have been 
delivered in different sections of the State. But for the failure of certain ap- 
peintments from want of due notice, and in some instances, on account of meet- 
ings for other objects at the only time in which I could provide an address, at 
least one address would have been delivered, not only in every school society, 
but in every large neighborhood. The expense of this movement, by the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly, is limited to three dollars for each society 
visited, a sum barely sufficient to meet the traveling expenses of the persons 
employed. For this trifling expenditure, an impulse of a most salutary and far 
reaching character has been given to the cause of school improvement, and the 
results are even now visible in the more enlightened and vigorous action of 
school districts, officers, and teachers. 


COUNTY INSPECTION. 


In pursuing this plan of operations, I have aimed to secure not only an ad- 
dress on topics connected with the condition and improvement of common 
schools, but to illustrate in a limited and imperfect manner, some of the ad- 
vantages of a system of county inspection, and of a plan of reports which shall 
present the comparative standing of the schools in the several societies of the 
same county. With this end in view, the lecturers were requested to confer 
with school visitors and teachers, to visit at least two schools in each society in 
which an address was delivered, and after completing their circuit of lectures 
and visits, to present a report of their doings, and the results of their observa- 
tions and inquiries. 

ADDRESSES BY CLERGYMEN. 


In addition to the lectures given in connection with this plan of school visita- 
tion, and meetings, I am happy to state that many clergymen have addressed 
their people on the subject at appropriate seasons. It is difficult for me to see 
what day and place would be inappropriate for a clergyman to address _ 
on their duties as to the education of children, or the community as to the care 
and improvement of their schools, It is due to the clergy of Connecticut, to 
say, that as a class they have done, and are doing more for the improvement of 
common schools, than any other and all other portions of the community to- 
gether, the parents of the children at school not excepted. But some of them 
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ean still find room for more vigorous efforts, and not weary themselves in well- 


MEETINGS OF TEACHERS WITH THEIR SCHOOLS. 


In connection with the educational lectures, in several towns, meetings of all 
teachers with their schools and the parents of the children, under the 
of the school visitors, have been held with the most gratifying results. 
celebrations, the best methods of conducting the exercises, and 
studies of our district schools, have been illustrated, with classes of children, in 
contrast with the methods in too many instances pursued by teachers, who have 
opportunities of visiting the best schools, or of studying and prac- 
ticing the art of teaching under the direction of a master workman in the pro- 
eye Yaar and exercises have been held mainly by that 
it teacher and lecturer, Mr. William S. Baker, who has devoted 
winter to the improvement of the common schools, by lectures, 

familiar visits to schools, and personal interviews with teachers and parents. 


PROPOSED MODIFICATIONS OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Education, of the last General Assembly, 

submitted a bill for an Act in addition to and in alteration of “An Act concern- 

Education,” which was continued to the present session, and ordered to be 

ted with the laws of 1851, that it might be brought to the notice of the 

To aid in this object, I caused an edition of the bill to be printed with 

a review of the action of the legislature for the last ten years, and circulated 

officers and friends of educational improvement. I have heard 

but one opinion expressed, and that in approval of all the main features of this 
bill, by those best acquainted with the present condition of our schools. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL SOCIETIES COMMITTEE AND VISITORS. 


Section 1 provides for a union in one committee, of the powers and duties 
now distributed between two sets of officers. This simple provision will bring 
the entire oe of the school affairs of a society under one committee, 
and the ificate of this committee as to the expenditure of public money, the 
employment of duly qualified teachers for at least the period of the year re- 
quired by law, and the regular visitation of the schools, will be based hereafter 
on the mal knowledge of the members, and not on the general declarations 
of committees, or the more vague supposition that the schools have 
been kept according to law. 


ABOLITION OF SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 


Sections 2, 3, and 4, provide for the gradual restoration of our school system, 
with the consent and action of all interested, as far and as fast only as such con 
‘gent shall be given, and such action had, to its original territorial organization. 
In reference to the policy of our present organization, I beg leave to repeat the 
-views substantially which I have before communicated to the public. (See Anie, 
p- 288.) 

GRADATION OF SCHOOLS. 


To enable children to derive the highest degree of benefit from their attend 
ance at school, they should go through a regular course of training in a succes- 
sion of classes and schools arran according to similarity of age, standing, 
and attainments, under teachers possessing the qualifications best adapted to 
each grade of school. The practice has been almost universal in Connecticut, 
and in other States where the organization of the schools is based upon the 
division of the territory into school districts, to provide but one school for as 
many children of both sexes, and of all ages from four to sixteen years, as can 
be ered in from certain territorial limits, into one apartment, under one 

er ;—a female teacher in summer, and a male teacher in winter. The dis- 
advantages of this practice, both to pupils and teachers, are great and manifold. 

There is a large amount of physical suffering and discomfort, as well as great 
hindrances in the proper arrangement of scholars and classes, caused by crowd- 
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ing the older and younger pupils into the same school-room, without seats and 
furniture appropriate to either; and the greatest amount of suffering and dis- 
comfort falls upon the young, who are least able to bear it, and who, in conse- 
quenc2, acquire a distaste to study and the school-room. 

The work of education going on in such schools, can not be a iate and 
progressive. There can not be a regular course of discipline and instruction, 
adapted to the age and proficiency of pupils—a series of processes, each adapted 
to certain periods in the development of the mind and character, the first in- 
tended to be followed by a second, and the second by a third; the latter always 
depending on the earlier, and all intended to be conducted on the same general 
principles, and by methods varying with the work to be done, and the progress 
already made. 


y 
With the older and younger pupils in the same room, there can not be a wr 
tem of discipline which shall be equally well adapted to both classes. it 
secures the cheerful obedience and subordination of the older, it will press with 
unwise severity upon the younger pupils. If it be adapted to the physical 
wants, and peculiar temperaments of the young, it will endanger the good order 
and habits of study of the more advanced pupils, by the frequent change of 
ner and position, and other indulgences, which it permits and requires of 
the former. 

With studies ranging from the alphabet and the simplest rudiments of knowl- 
edge, to the higher branches of an English education, a variety of methods of 
instruction and illustration are called for, which are seldom found together, or in 
an equal degree, in the same teacher, and which can never be pursued with 
equal success in the same school-room. The elementary principles of knowl- 
edge, to be intelligible and interesting to the young, must be presented by a 
large use of the oral and simultaneous methods. The higher branches, especially 
all mathematical subjects, require patient application and habits of abstraction, 
on the part of the older pupils, which can with difficulty, if at all, be attained 
by many pupils, amid a multiplicity of distracting exercises, movements, and 
sounds. The recitations of this class of pupils, to be profitable and sati 
must be conducted in a manner which requires time, discussion, and explana- 
tion, and the undivided attention both of pupils and teachers. 

From the number of class and individual recitations, to be attended to during 
each half-day, these exercises are brief, hurried, and of little practical value. 
They consist, for the most part, of senseless repetitions of the words of a book. 
Instead of being the time and place, where the real business of teaching is done, 
where the ploughshare of interrogation is driven down into the acquirements 
of each pupil, and his ability to comprehend clearly, is cultivated and tested; 
where the difficult principles of each lesson are developed and illustrated, and 
additional information imparted ; and the mind of the teacher brought in direct 
contact with the mind of each pupil, to arouse, interest, and direct its opening 
powers—instead of all this, and more, the brief period passed in recitation, con- 
sists, on the part of the teacher, of hearing each individual and class, in 
order and quick succession, repeat words from a book; and on the part of the 
pupils, of saying their lessons, as the operation is most significantly described by 
most teachers, when they summon the class to the stand. In the mean time the 
order of the school must be maintained, and the general business must go 
forward. Little children, without any authorized employment for their eyes and 
hands, and ever active curiosity, must be made to sit still, while every muscle 
is aching from suppressed activity ; pens must be mended, copies set, arithmeti- 
cal difficulties solved, excuses for tardiness or absence received, questions an- 
swered, whisperings allowed or suppressed, and more or less of extempore dis- 
cipline administered. Were it not a most ruinous waste of precious time,—did 
it not involve the deadening, crushing, distorting, dwarfing of immortal facul- 
ties and noble sensibilities,—were it not an utter perversion of the noble objects 
for which schools are instituted, it would be difficult to conceive of a more di- 
verting farce than an ordinary session of a large public school, whose chaotic 
and discordant elements have not been reduced to system by a proper classifica- 
tion. The teacher, at least the conscientious teacher, thinks it any thing but a 
farce to him. Compelled to hurry from one study to another, requiring a knowl- 
edge of methods altogether distinct,—from one recitation to another, equally 








amid the multiplicity and variety of cares,— 
another, pressing on him at the same time,—he 
circuit, day after day, with a dizzy brain and aching 
to a close with a feeling, that with all his diligence 

accomplished but little good. 
of a want of proper classification of schools, arising 
ied, these evils are aggravated by the almost uni- 
versal practice of employing one teacher in summer, and another in winter, and 
it teachers each successive summer and winter. Whatever progress one 
teacher may make in bringing order out of the chaotic elements of a large dis- 
trict school, is arrested by the termination of his school term. His experience 
not available to his successor, who does not come into the school until after 
an interval of weeks or months, and in the mean time the former teacher has 
left the town or State. The new teacher is a stranger to the children and their 
— is unacquainted with the system pursued by his predecessor, and has 
but little or no experience in the business: in consequence chaos comes 
back again, and the confusion is still worse confounded by the introduction of 
new books, for every teacher prefers to teach from the books in which he 
or which he has been accustomed to teach, and many teachers can not 
profitably from any other. Weeks are thus passed, in which the school is 
through the process of organization, and the pupils are becoming accus- 
tomed to the methods and requirements of a new teacher—some of them are 
t or made to retrace their studies in new books, while others are pushed 
werd into studies for which they are not prepared; and at the end of three 
months, the school relapses into chaos. There is a constant change, but 


want of system and this succession of new teachers go on from term to 

term, and year to year—a process which would involve any other interest in 
ly and utter ruin, where there was not provision made for fresh material to 

mted upon, and counteracting influences at work to restore, or at 

least obviate the injury done. What other business of society could escape 
utter wreck, if conducted with such want of system,—with such constant dis- 
regard of the fundamental principle of the division of labor, and with a succes- 
sion of new agents every three months, none of them trained to the details of 
the business, each new agent acting without any knowledge of the plan of his 
predecessor, or any well settled plan of hisown! The public school is not an 
anomaly, an exception, among the great interests of society. Its success or 
failure depends on the existence or absence of certain conditions; and if tom- 


Among these conditions of success in the operation of a system of public 
schools, is such a classification of the scholars as shall bring a large number of 
similar age and attainments, at all times, and in every stage of their advance- 
ment, under teachers of the right qualifications, and shall enable these teachers 
to act upon numbers at once, for years in succession, and carry them all forward 
effectually together, in a regular course of instruction. 

The great principle to be regarded in the classification, either of the schools 
of a town or district, or of scholars in the same school, is equality of attain- 
ments, which will generally include those of the same age. Those who have 
gone over substantially the same ground, or reached, or nearly reached the same 
point of attainment in several studies, should be put together, and constitute, 
whenever their number will authorize it, one school. These again should be 

in different classes, for it is seldom practicable, even if it were ever 


lower grade to one of a higher, after being found qualified in certain studies, it 
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is seldom that aay considerable number will have reached a common standard 
of scholarship in all their studies. The same pupil will have made very differ- 
eee He will stand higher in one and lower in 

. By arranging scholars of the same general division in different classes, 
no pupil need be detained by companions who have made, or can make less 
progress, or be hurried over lessons and subjects in a superficial manner, to ac- 
commodate the more rapid advancement of others. Although equality of at- 
tainment should be regarded as the general principle, some regard should be 
paid to age, and other circumstances. A large boy of sixteen, from the defi- 
ciency of his early education, which may be his misfortune and not his fault, 
ought not to be put into a school or class of little children, although their at- 
tainments may be in advance of his. This step would mortify and discourage 
him. In such extreme cases, that arrangement will be best which will give the 
individual the greatest chance of improvement, with the least discomfort to him- 
self, and hindrance to others. Great disparity of age in the same class, or the 
same school, is unfavorable to uniform and efficient discipline, and the adapta- 
tion of methods of teaching, and of motives to application and obedience. 
Some regard, too, should be had to the preferences of individuals, ially 
among the older pupils, and their probable destination in.life. The mind comes 
into the requisition of study more readily, and works with higher results, when 
led onward by the heart; and the utility of any branch of study, its relations 
to —_ success in life, once clearly apprehended, becomes a powerful motive 
to effort. 

It will not be necessary to pursue this subject further in this connection. The 
extent to which the gradation and classification of schools shall be carried, in 
any town, society or district, will depend, and the number of classes reduced in 
any school will depend on the compactness, numbers, or other circumstances of 
the population, and the number and age of the pupils, and the studies and 
methods of instruction in each school. 


PROPERTY TAXATION. 


Section 5. provides for the assessment of a property tax m each school so- 
ciety for the support of common schools. There is a pressing necessity for ad- 
ditional resources in each school district and society to maintain such common 
schools as the right education of the children of the State requires. 

Without the means, at once certain and sufficient to provide good school- 
houses, good books, good teachers, and good supervision, for a sufficient num- 
ber of schools, there can not be the highest degree of efficiency in any school 
law, however perfect in other respects. In my opinion, it is both just and ex- 
pedient to provide liberally, but not exclusively, by State endowment, for the 
support of public instruction. As education is a want not felt by those who 
need it most, for themselves or their children,—as it is a duty which avarice 
and a short-sighted self-interest may disregard,—as it is a right which is inherent 
in every child, but which the child can not enforce, and as it is an interest both 

blic and individual, which can not safely be neglected, it is unwise and un- 
ast to leave it to the sense of parental duty, or the unequal and insufficient re- 
sources which individuals, and local authorities under the stimulus of ordinary 
motives, will provide. If it is thus left, there will be the educated few, and the 
uneducated many. This is the uniform testimony of all history. The leading 
object should be, for the State to stimulate and secure, but not supersede the 
proper efforts of parents and local authorities, and to see that the means thus 
provided are so applied as to make the advantages of education as equal as the 
varying circumstances of families and local communities will admit. If brought 
to the test of these principles, our present mode of supporting education will be 
found deficient. The schools are every where placed on a short allowance, and 
the children of the State are subjected to the most gross inequalities of school 
privileges. As the means realized out of permanent public funds have in 
the means provided by parents, towns, societies and districts, have diminish 
in nearly the same proportion. At first, towns and societies were released from 
the legal obligation to raise money by tax for school purposes; and with this 
obligation the habit of doing so, which commenced with our existence as a peo- 
ple, almost immediately ceased. The practice of parental contribution toward 





for board of the teacher, fuel, and other incidental 
in order to continue 

certain towns eleven months, and least six months in the 
relaxed, until in a majority of the districts the school is 

under a teacher at the lowest rate of compensation 

i and without intending to make 

up the public money derived from 

” the teacher,—a custom 
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and reluctantly by many families, that teachers with any degree of 

ill not long continue to subject themselves to the annoyance of 
of begging their bread. The result is, that taxation for common 
purposes, except to build and repair school-houses, and that on the most 
urious scale, is almost entirely abandoned by parents, districts, and societies, 
the right even is diputed and denied. 


it 


Bs 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL MONEY ACCORDING TO ATTENDANCE. 


Section 6 contemplates the application of a new principle to the distribution 
districts, of all money appropriated by the State for the sup- 

port of common schools. This principle recognizes the number of children in 
actual attendance,—the number who actually attend school,—not the number 
which should be there,—as the true basis of distribution. The alteration herein 
proposed has been recommended by several of the most experienced school offi- 
cers in the country. The commissioner appointed to prepare a common school 
) introduces this feature 


“It is proposed that the public money shall be distributed by the town super- 
intendent among the several reporting school districts in proportion to the num- 
ber of pupils actually attending the schools therein, and the average length of 
time they shall have so attended, to be ascertained by the teacher’s authentica- 
ted lists. The existing system of apportionment, according to the number of 
persons residing in the district between the ages of four and twenty-one years, 
not only seems unwarranted by any sound principle of distribution, but operates 
with gross inequality and injustice in very many sections of the country. In 
city and vi and manufacturing districts, its inevitable effect is to enhance 
the amount of public money beyond all proportion to the educational wants of 
the population, at the expense of the rural districts which absolutely need it. 
The funds contributed and authorized by the State should be equitably and 
fairly distributed, with a view solely to the benefit of those who actually partici- 
pate in the privileges which they are designed to secure. Why should a dis- 
trict, where the greater portion of the children under the age of twenty-one 
years are engaged in manufacturing establishments, or in attendance at private 
and select schools, or not attending any, receive a share of this fund correspond- 
ing, not to the number actually availing themselves during any portion of the 
year of the benefits of the school, but to the whole number residing in the dis- 
trict, whether they have ever attended a day or not, while in a neighboring dis- 
trict where, perhaps, every child is kept at school for six or eight months of 
every year, its distributive share is barely sufficient to warrant the payment of 
&@ sum uate to secure the services of the lowest class of teachers? By the 
adoption of the proposed principle of distribution, a direct and very powerful in- 
ducement is held out for the regular and punctual attendance at the district 
school of the greatest number of children, and for the longest possible terms. 
The advantages to be derived from this equitable arrangement, far outweigh, in 
the judgment of the undersigned, all the objections which have been urged 
against it from the comparative facilities for regular attendance afforded by cities 
and villages over those of the country districts. In point of fact it is believed 
the average attendance in the latter is much greater, in proportion to the popu- 

than the former; but even if the fact were otherwise, the greater the 
number of children in attendance, and the longer the average term of sucl: at- 
tendance, whether in the city or country, the more liberal should be the allow- 
ance of the public money,” 
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obviate any injustice which the small districts might suffer, it is provided 

shall receive a sum at least sufficient to keep a common 

school for the minimum length of time required by law. The operation of this 
rule in time, probably will be to diminish the number of very small districts. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS BY COUNTY INSPECTORS. 


Section 17 authorizes the superintendent of common schools to appoint one or 
more persons to visit school societies and districts in different sections of the 
State, for the purpose of inspecting schools, lecturing on the subject of educa- 
tion, giving and receiving information and suggestions on all matters relating to 
the condition and improvement of the common schools. In addition to these 

inted are authorized to grant to those teachers, 
i success in the practical duties of the school-room 
as observed by them in their visits to the school they are satisfied, a certificate 
of qualification which shall be good for two years. 
expense to the State of this new feature of school inspection in our sys- 
tem can not exceed by this law three dollars to each society visited, or six hun- 
dred and thirty-one dollars, provided every society is reached. The State of 
Massachusetts appropriates annually twenty-five hundred dollars, in addition to 
the expense of the Board of Education, for the employment of two agents, “to 
labor among the people, arouse their attention, propose improvements in all the 
practical details of applying schocl money, of arranging districts, and of build- 
ing houses, harmonize conflicting interests, converting private schools and acade- 
mies either into public schools, or auxiliaries to them; attend public meetings, 
and conventions of teachers, advising with school committees, and visiting 
schools and aiding teachers, by their suggestions.” Some of the objects here 
specified, and aimed at in the sections under consideration have been already 
realized in this State in a limited and imperfect manner, under the plan of lec- 
tures authorized by the resolution of 1850, commented on in my report for this 
and last year. The following suggestions were contained in my special report, 
accompanying the report of county inspectors of common schools, and are re- 
peated as expressing my present views on the subject, and on the provisions of 
this section of the bill. 

The want of an official authority,—the narrow sphere of action,—and the 
pe pape of time which each county lecturer, with the compensation allowed, 
(w. is barely sufficient to meet the expenses of travel,) will be able to give 
to the work, will, of course, make a broad difference in the result of this plan, 
from that of a system of county, or senatorial district inspection, which might 
easily be framed, and which should include the examination of all candidates 
for the office of teacher in a common school, of every grade,—the granting of 
certificates of qualification, graduated according to the attainments, eet 
and practical knowledge of each candidate, and subject to be revoked by the 
authority granting the same, on evidence of inefficiency or unworthiness,—the 
personal visit at least twice a year to every school in the circuit, in which the 
examination shall be conducted both by the teacher and inspector, and by means 
of oral and written answers,—a personal knowledge of every teacher and every 
school,—a familiar conference for one day and evening, with all the teachers of 
a town, at least once during each season of schooling, and with all the teachers 
of a county, for one week, in each year,—at least one public address in each 
town, after. due notice, in which the relative standing of the several towns in 
respect to school-houses, the attendance of children at school, the length of the 
time the several schools are taught during the year, the compensation paid to 
teachers, the degree of parental and public interest in the whole matter of edu- 
cation, and other particulars, shall be set forth and fortified by statements made 
by local committees, and extracts from the records of personal visits to the 

—a conference once a year with the several officers of the several towns 
and districts who may choose to come together, on due notice, for consultation 
respecting books, teachers, apparatus, &c.—and an annual report to the State 
Superintendent, embracing their own doings, the condition of the schools in 
each town, the relative standing of the several towns in all the essential points 
in the condition of public schools, and plans and suggestions for improving the 

21 
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organization, administration, instruction, and discipline of the schools. Until 
some such system of inspection can be put into operation, there will be no in- 
' nt and competent tribunal for the examination of teachers; no respon- 
sil to public opinion, pressing on local school committees and teachers; no 
persons constantly at hand sufficiently well informed and at leisure to devise 
and suggest plans of improvement, and codperate in carrying out the same ; no 
diffusion of new ideas; no benefiting by the experience of others; no rivalry 
for improvement; no progress. 
Experience has shown, in every country, where a system of inspection, em- 
the above features has been tried and which adds to the immediate 
su ion of a committee charged with the details of managing one or a small 
number of schools, the constant and regular visits of a person of known prac- 
tical knowledge and skill in the business of education, and acting with an inde- 
pendence of local appointment and influence, although clothed with no other 
* authority beyond that of giving friendly advice and codperation, and of making 
public whatever of deficiency and of excellencies he may observe in his visits, 
that life and vigor are given to the administration of a school system. Children, 
teachers, committees, and parents, all share the impulse and the benefits of sug- 
— and hints thrown out in private conversation, and in the —_ ad- 
and reports which it is the duty of the inspector to make. No class of 
persons with us will be more anxious to receive the visits of an intelligent, 
devoted, and impartial inspector, or to welcome his counsel and codperation, 
than faithful ers. 


CERTIFICATE OF QUALIFICATION TO TEACH. 


The certificate or diploma of a school teacher should be worth something to 
him, and be at the same time an evidence to parents and local committees who 
may not have the requisite time and qualifications to examine and judge for 
themselves of the fitness of a person to classify, teach, and govern a school. It 

therefore, be granted by a committee, composed of one or more persons 
competent to judge, from having a practical and familiar knowledge of the sub- 
and points to which an examination should be directed, and above all, of 
what constitutes aptness to teach, and good methods of classification, instruc- 
tion, and discipline. The person or committee should be so appointed and occupy 
such a local position as to remove the granting, withholding or annulling of a 
certificate above all suspicion of partiality or all fears of personal consequences. 
A diploma should mark the grade of school which the holder, after due exam- 
ination, is judged qualified to teach, and for this purpose, there should be a 
classification of diplomas. The first granted, and the only one which should be 
granted to a candidate who has not had at the time some experience as an as- 
sistant in the practical duties of teaching, should entitle the holder to teach in 
the particular school for which he has, or is about to apply, and which should 
be specified in the diploma. Before granting such a diploma, the circumstances 
of the school should be known to the person or board granting the same. After 
a successful trial for one term in this school, an indorsement on the back of the 
certificate to this effect, might give that certificate currency in all the districts 
of the town, where committees and parents could themselves know or judge of 
his attainments, character, and skill as a teacher. A diploma of the second 
degree should not be granted until after a more rigorous and extended examina- 
tion of the candidate has been held, andthe evidence of at least one year of 
successful teaching can be adduced. This examination should cover all the 
studies pursued in common schools, of every grade, except in public high 
schools, in cities and large villages. This certificate should be good for any 
town in the county for which it is granted. After three years of successful 
‘teaching, teachers who have received the first and second certificates, may apply 
‘for the third, which should be granted only by a board composed of the inspec- 
tors or examiners in two or more counties. This certificate, until annulled, 
should exempt the holder from all local and annual examinations, and be good 
for every school, so far as entitling the holder to be paid out of any public 
fands. Every certificate should be based on satisfactory evidence of good moral 
charater, and unexceptionable conduct, and every teacher who proves himself 
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unworthy of the profession by criminal or immoral acts, should have his cer- 
ficate publicly annulled. The great object is to prevent incompetent persons 
from gaining admission into the profession, and exclude such as prove them- 
selves unworthy of its honors and compensation. Every board of examination 
should be composed of working school men,—of persons who have been prac- 
tieal teachers, or shown their interest in the improvement of schools, and the 
advancement of the profession by their works. Every examination should be 
conducted both by oral and written questions and answers,—should be held 
only at regular periods, which should be designated in the law, and the examina- 
tion papers, and record of the doings of every meeting should be properly kept 
and preserved. The names of the successful candidates for certificates of the 
second and third degree, should be published annually, in the Report of the 
State Superintendent, as well as the names of those teachers whose certificates 
have been annulled for criminal or immoral conduct. A portion of the public 
school money in each town should be paid directly to the teacher, according to 
the grade of certificate he may hold. 


TRUANCY—INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


There are other sections in the bill under consideration, of scarcely less im- 
portance than those already commented on—such as that empowering any city 
to pass all necessary ordinances and by-laws with suitable fines and penalties, 
and to make all necessary provision and arrangement concerning children be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen, who are growing up in truancy, without the 
benefit of the education provided in our common schools, and without any regu- 
lar and lawful occupation. My views of the necessity of some more provident 
and efficient measures to reach and elevate and save this rapidly increasing class 
of children, have been repeatedly spread before the Legislature and the people 
of the State, and especially in the annual report of this department for 1850. 
In the Appendix to that document, an account will be found of the broad and 
thoroughly beneficial results which have followed the kind of action contem- 
plated in Section 16 of this bill,—especially from the establishment of industrial 
schools in Aberdeen in Scotland. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The provisions in Sections 19 and 20 to secure a uniformity and adequate and 
economical supply of books in all the schools of the same county, will get rid 
of one of the great hindrances to improvement in the schools. Touching, as it 
does, the pockets of the people, there is no lack of complaint from every quar- 
ter of the State of the evil of a perpetual change of text-books. With a few 
remarks on other topics, I will bring this report to a close. 


The Superintendent’s Report for 1852, closes with the following 
remarks on the origin and influence of 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Another year’s observation and inquiry confirm the opinion I have before ex- 
| paca as to the origin, and influence of private or select schools. They grow, 

most instances, out of the deplorable condition of the common schools—the 
small, dilapidated, uncomfortable and unhealthy school-house—the neglect of all 
the appliances to secure modesty of behavior, and correct personal habits in 
children—the employment of unqualified teachers—the constant change of even 
good teachers, when such are employed for a season—the superficial attain- 
ments and limited course of instruction embraced in a majority of the district 
schools: for these and similar causes, those parents who know what a good 
education is, or feel the want of such an education in themselves, and are deter- 
mined to provide it for their children at any expense, withdraw their children 
from the district school, and set up or patronize existing private schools. This 
is the origin of nine-tenths of the small primary schools, and even of many of 
the academies of the State, and in the mean time, the public school, deprived of 
the children and influence of those families, and left to them who are content 
with things as they were forty years ago, or who believe that a munificent 





in a state which justly boasts of its equal privileges, there was one 

of education, or one class of schools for the rich, and another for the poor. 

It classifies society at the root, by assorting children according to the wealth, 
education, or outward circumstances of their parents, into different schools; and 


the same society, broad and deep, which equal laws, and political theories can 
close. True it is that many persons who were doomed to an inferior and 
school education, pnb up for these disadvantages in after life by 
force of native talent and self-training; and many others who enjoyed the 
privileges of moral and intellectual improvement at school, are ruined 

‘by the false notions of superiority engendered and fostered by private schools, 


sys' 
not only to occupy the place it'once did in the regards 

the main reliance of all classes of the community for the elementary edu- 
of children—but that the schools established under that system can be 
so good, within the range of studies which it is desirable to embrace in 
them, that wealth can not purchase better advantages in private schools, and at 
the same time be so cheap as to be within reach of the poorest child. It will 
he a bright day for the State, and a pledge of our future progress and harmony 
“as a people, when the children of the rich and poor are found more generally 
than they now are, side by side in the same school, and on the same play-ground, 
without knowing or caring for any other distinction than such as industry, 
> or virtue may make. I have no expectation of seeing this better 
state of things realized, until the sup) of the common schools is made to rest 
in part on the property of the whole community, and until the causes which 
now make private schools to some extent necessary, are removed. As long as 
the majority of a school society or town are content with a single in 
each district, for children of every age, of both sexes, and in every variety of 
study, and as long as the majority of a district are content to pack away their 
children in such school-houses as may be found in more than two-thirds of all 
the districts of the State; to employ one teacher in summer and another in 
winter, and not the same teacher for two summers or two winters in succession ; 
and to employ, for even the shortest period, teachers who have no experience, 
and no special training for their delicate and difficult duties; so long will it be 
of such parents as know what a good education is, or have felt the 
it in themselves, and are able and willing to make sacrifices to secure 
it for their children, to provide or ize private schools, But it is no ex- 

euse for such, because their owm i i i 
dious, and healthy school-houges, with well trained and experienced teachers, 
and good books, to go to the district school meeting to vote down every pro- 
ome to build a new school-house, or to repair a dilapidated, repulsive, un- 
thy old one—to supply the same with fuel, and all proper appendages and 
ions—to employ a good teacher for a suitable period of the year— 
or to purchase a small library, by which the blessings and advantages of good 
books may be made available to the poor as well as the rich. The progress of 
school improvement, dependent as it is on so many. influences and complex in- 
terests, is slow and: difficult enough under the most favorable circumstances; 
but when it is opposed, or even not aided, not only by those into whose souls 
the iron of avarice has entered, and by others, who, not having enjoyed or felt 
the want of superior advantages themselves, are satisfied that what was good. 





is enough for their children now, but 
i PSanalsaieat means with, 


In the “Highth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools,” submitted to the General Assembly in May, 1853. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF SUPERINTENDENT, 1852-3. 


Institutes or Conventions of Teachers have been held in ten different towns, 
located in the eight counties, each Institute continuing in session five days, or 
for an aggregate term of fifty days, and attended by upwards of one thousand 
teachers of our common schools. One hundred and eighty-three teachers have 
been found willing to incur expense and devote time to improve the opportuni- 
ties of professional training provided by the Ssate, at New Britain. In nine 
different localities teachers have associated themselves together under either a 
town or county organization, to discuss questions 
instruction, and discipline of their schools. Two hun 
dresses have been delivered, to my knowledge, principally in the evening, to 
parents, teachers and youth, who were disposed to come together in more than 
one hundred different societies, on public notice, on topics connected with 
condition and improvement of popular education in the State. Upwards 
forty gatherings of scholars and teachers from two or more schools, have 
held in as many societies, for public exercises calculated to create an i 
the ordinary operations of the public schools. Beside a large n' 
ports, addresses, and other printed matter relating to libraries, - 
atid schools, which have been distributed gratuitously among 
teachers, and parents, more than the usual space has been giv 
Bion of these subjects in the public press. In aiding in these 
and especially by personal interviews and written communications wi 
officers and teachers, who have called on me for advice and codperation, as 
building school-houses, the construction to be placed on certain requirements 
the school-law, the classification and regulation of schools, the establishment of 
libraries, the selection of apparatus, the forfeiture of school money, and the set- 
tlement of local differences before they had ripened into neighborhood 
I have labored to carry out the object of my appointment. In the discharge 
these duties, I have written during the past year over five hundred letters, and 
had more than that number of personal consultations. 

These labors have been cheerfully performed at all times, without to 
office hours, and although they have been abundant, and it is believed, ve, 
they have made, from their very nature, but little public display. 

The legitimate results of these and oe he nae Ha et a Ew 4 
eight years, are now beginning to appear in improved school-houses, with thei 
attractive appearance, large play-grounds, and convenient furniture,—in a grada- 
tion of schools in the cities and large villages, and especially in the organization 
of common schools of « higher order,—in the permanent employment and ade- 
quate compensation of well qualified teachers,—in the more systematic discharge 
of the important duties of examining candidates for teachers, prescribing text- 
books, visiting schools, and preparing reports on their condition and improve- 
ment by school visitors,—and in the more active, intelligent and liberal interest 
exhibited by parents, and the public generally, in the whole subject of educa- 
tion. Asan unerring index of this interest, it may be mentioned that more 
than one hundred thousand dollars have been ap sean direct tax for 
common school purposes, ipally by districts, in less twenty school 
societies—more than four ory yp he t raised in the whole State in any one 


year prior to 1846. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The third year of the operations of the State Normal School, at New Britain, 
closed on the 15th of April last, under the most gratifying indications of present 
and future success and usefulness. Five hundred and nineteen pupils have 
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in addition to their 
Tratitutes, or Conven- 


ey mene toad 
teachers and parents in more than one hundred school societies. these ways 
the influence of the Normal School has been widely, strongly, and directly felt 
on the causé of educational improvement of the State, and has thus far met all 
reasonable expectations and opinions of its friends. It is believed that no in- 
stitution in the country has in the same length of time, reached more schools, 
teachers, and parents, by its effects. 
At the close of the fall term, in November, 1852, Mr. Stone resigned the office 
Associate Principal, and John D. Philbrick, Principal of the Quincy Grammar 
i i No man can labor more indefatiga- 


ignation, 

@ best good of the school would be promoted thereby, and that 
he could work more successfully in other fields of labor. In his successor, Mr. 
Philbrick, the trustees have found a teacher who was willing to leave a more 
lucrative, and in point of residence, a more desirable post, for one in which he 
and his friends believed he would have a wider field of usefulness. He has en- 
joyed and improved the advantages of a collegiate education, his experience as 
a teacher for fifteen years has been exclusively in common or public schools, 
from the district school to the highest grade of common schools known in New 
England, and he has taken an active part in coéperating with teachers in efforts 
to improve the profession to which he has devoted himself, and with the friends 
of popular education generally, in advancing the standard of common school 
education in New England and in the whole country. We welcome him to 
Connecticut as an accomplished teacher, and a willing and able laborer in the 
educational field. 

Prof. Camp continues his connection with the school, and no teacher in the 
State is more favorably known, or more universally beloved by every teacher 
and friend of common schools. Educated in these schools, and brought every 
year for thirteen years past, into frequent communication with school officers 
and teachers at educational meetings, he understands thoroughly, both their 
wants, and the best means of supplying them. He has taken part in the in- 
struction of thirty Institutes, fifteen of which have been under his sole charge. 
At these Institutes, twenty-five hundred teachers have been present. He has 
also addressed forty county associations, and as many town associations of 
teachers, besides meetings of — and teachers, in over one hundred school 
societies. He was one of the founders in 1846, and has attended every meeting 
since, of the State Teachers’ Association. He was an early advocate for the 
establishment of a Normal School, and is now devoting himself with his whole 
heart and strength, to its interests. 

Under the administration and instruction of two such teachers as Mr. Phil- 
brick as Principal, and Prof. Camp as Assistant—both of them judicious and 
indefatigable, as well as experienced and eminently successful in every grade of 
school known in our school system, and both enthusiastically devoted to the ad- 
vancement of their profession and the improvement of common schools, as 
evinced by their abundant labors, and by their declining more lucrative situa- 
tions for the sake of laboring in the field which they now occupy—the friends 
of our State Normal School need have no misgivings of its continued prosperity 
and ever enduring usefulness. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
During the past year ten Institutes or Conventions of Teachers have been 
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held at as many different places,—two more than was required by law, and 
toward the expense of which no allowance was made by the State,—with an 
aggregate attendance of over one thousand teachers. To Rev. T. D. P. Stone, 
the late Principal of the Normal School, and Prof. Camp, who cheerfully devoted 
seven weeks of their vacations to these Institutes, and in other ways have 
aided the objects of my appointment, I would make this public acknowledgment 
of my personal and official obligations. Without their gratuitous services, (for 
the compensation was barely sufficient to meet their traveling expenses,) these 
meetings of teachers could not have been held with the very small pecuniary 
provision made for them by the State. 

The general opinion as to the utility of these Institutes in their two-fold 
operation on the profession, and the community generally, has been confirmed 
by another year’s experience. They have enabled even experienced teachers 
to refresh their memories as to the leading principles and facts of the several 
studies usually pursued in our district schools, by rapid reviews, and in some 
instances, it may be safely said, by new and better methods of presenting the 
same to their pupils. They have brought the young and inexperienced teacher 
to profit in the work of self-improvement by hints, suggestions, and practical 
illustrations, from those who have acquired skill and reputation by years of 
laborious and successful experience. They have stimulated the older and the 
best teachers of the State, to renewed and more zealous efforts to perform their 
duties with even greater success. They have helped to awaken and diffuse a 
great degree of mental activity and professional feeling in the whole body of 
teachers. Beyond the circle of the profession, for whose special benefit they 
are held, these Institutes have interested a large number of citizens, parents, 
and young people, in the subject of education, the principles of school archi- 
tecture, methods of teaching, the government of children in the family and 
school, and other leading features of school organization, and administration. 

Since their first establishment in this State in 1839, eighty-two Institutes 
have been held in fifty-eight different school societies, and forty-five different 
towns. These societies and towns embrace nearly all the bright spots in the edu- 
cational map of Connecticut. These are the towns in which the most has been 
done to improve the district school-houses, commence a system of graded schools, 
increase the wages paid to district school teachers, continue the services of well 
qualified teachers from term to term, and from year to year in the same school, 
introduce a uniformity of text-books, and infuse into the administration of the 
system an active and intelligent parental interest. So important does the 
Superintendent regard the collateral and attending advantages of Institutes, in 
disseminating throughout the community more enlightened views as to the 
qualities and qualifications which constitute a good teacher, and the conditions of 
success in the operation of a school system, that he has ever regarded them as 
an indispensable instrumentality in the work of local school improvement, and has 
aimed to hold them each year in towns where they had not been held before, 
until every town and school society should be reached by their influence. To 
derive the full benefit of this class of meetings, to secure the continued attend- 
ance of the older as well as the younger teachers, and to make them both popu- 
lar and profitable to the people, the mode of conducting them must be varied 
from time to time, special attention must be given at each Institute to some one 
subject of leading interest, and the services of eminent teachers and popular 
lecturers must be secured. 

The law should be so amended as to enable the Superintendent to hold as 
many Institutes as there shall be reasonable assurance given of an attendance 
of at least forty teachers at each, for at least five consecutive days, at places 
where the people are willing to codperate with the teachers in diminishing the 
cost of board and the incidental expenses of a session, without regard to county 
lines or seasons of the year. 

The counties differ from each other so much in territorial extent, population, 
number of schools, and facilities of travel, as to present unequal claims and 
facilities for the privileges of an Institute. If the smallest county should have 
one each year, the largest is entitled to two. In some instances the time and 
expense of getting to an Institute within the limits of a county, are greater than 
to traverse the breadth of the State, 





In addition to the county Institutes, the should be authorized 
similar meetings of shorter d at such times and with such 
as will be most convenient and most profitable to teachers in cities. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 


OS pene, See Dae Se ae nann evteine Daeaes tare 
delivered by myse}f and others, in more than one hundred different 

on topics connected with the organizat'on and administration of our school 

and the classification, instruction, and discipline of public schools. By 

and similar lectures, delivered in preceding years, an impulse of a most 

reaching character has been given to the cause of school im- 

and the results are even now vi ible in many societies in the more 

and vigorous action of school districts, officers, and teachers. The 

SEeetiaas aatine to the Gate Git cha peat entiag th diag toch, wih bois 

than three hundred dollars. 

cordial codperation in carrying out this plan of educational lectures 

three years, I would express my personal and official obligations 

8S. Baker, now of Bristol, Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, at the time 

the Public High School, at Hartford, Rev. E. B. Huntington, Prin- 

Public High School of Waterbury, Rev. T. D. P. Stone, now Princi- 

of the Normal Institute and School at Ss John D. Philbrick, 

and Prof. Camp, of the State Normal School, Rev. Merrill Richardson, of 

Rev. J. S. Whittlesey, of New Britain, Rev. en of Ansonia, 

. Albert Smith, of Vernon, Rev. Dr. Chapin, of Glastenbury, Rev. Dr. 

Rev. Dr. Clark, of Hartford, and Rev. Dr. Edwards, of New Lon- 

With the aid of these gentlemen, more than nine hundred addresses have 

delivered in the State since my appointment as Superintendent of Common 


SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 


In connection with the plan of public lectures, in several towns, meetings of 
the teachers, with their scholars, and the parents of the children have been held 
with the most gratifying results. For this class of meetings I have been princi- 
Aeon to that excellent teacher and practical lecturer, Mr. William 8. 

now Principal of the High School in Bristol. 


CONNECTICUT COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The publication of the “Connecticut Common School Journal” has been con- 
the year. At the close of the present year, the charge of this 


COMMON SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


Under the resolution of the last Assembly, the Directors of the State Prison 
have set apart the labor of twenty convicts, who are employed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Pate om Holbrook, in the manufacture of apparatus and implements 
to be used for fog om of illustrating subjects taught in common schools. From 
the report of irectors it appears,—“ At the end of the fiscal year, and at 
the close of each successive year during the existence of this contract, the State 
will come into possession of one hundred and eighty sets of the apparatus per 
year, as the compensation for the labor of said convicts, at a cost of twenty per 
cent. below its market value. This apparatus, the Directors have as yet taken 
no steps to dispose of, believing that the State has now an opportunity which it 
will gladly improve, to apply the —- of the Prison, beyond the demands 
for ordinary and extraordinary repairs, in promoting the efficiency of instruc- 
tion in our common schools, and thus both directly and indirectly diminish the 
causes which fill our prisons with inmates. There is but one opinion among our 
most enlightened educators and teachers, as to the manifold uses to which such 
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articles of apparatus as comprise the set can be applied, in making more clear 
heme oe wag of the young, difficult processes not only in the early 

of education, but in illustrating the most useful and interesting principles 
in the entire range of common school studies, Every article of the apparatus 
manufactured under the resolution of the last General Assembly, is intended 
to employ the eye and the hand of the pupil, and thus make the of study 
more pleasant, the ideas gained more clear and practical, and the impression on 
the memory more vivid, and more easily recalled. 

“The Directors having in view the importance to every citizen of the State 
of all improvements in our common schools, and being mindful of the earnest 
effort which is being made to elevate and improve the condition of such schools, 
and to make them free and accessible to all who will avail themselves of their 
advantages, thereby putting it within the power of the humblest individuals to 
obtain for their children the advantages of a good, thorough, common school edu- 
cation; and being also of the opinion that no better or more appropriate use 
can be made of such part of the surplus earnings of said Prison as can be 

i for that purpose, than to apply the same to promote the education 
the children and youth of our State, thereby removing, as we emgage ag 
one great cause of much of the crime that exists in our community. e there- 
fore recommend, that the General Assembly do authorize the Warden of said 
Prison to furnish sets of said apparatus to the several districts in this State, at a 
discount of twenty-five per cent. from the actual cost. And that he be also au- 
thorized to furnish the same to towns when they will purchase a sufficient quan- 
tity for all of the schools in their respective towns, at a price fifty per cent. less 
than the actual cost; provided, that the donations to the districts and towns in 
common school apparatus, shall not exceed in amount, in any one year, more 
than one thousand dollars of the surplus earings of said Prison; said districts 
aud towns to be supplied with said apparatus in the order of their applications.” 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


In July last, (1852,) I found my health so much impaired as to a in the 
opinion of my physicians, the immediate and entire cessation of all mental 
labor, and the benefit of a voyage. I accordingly resigned my official connec- 
tion with the Schools of the State; but the Trustees unanimously and without 
any solicitation or wish expressed on my part, instead of accepting my — 
tion, gave me a leave of absence, with a request that I would resume my 

here as soon as the state of my health should permit. The voyage proved more 
restorative than was anticipated even by my physicians; and or in 
Europe amid interesting educational institutions, with access to officers con- 
nected with the administration of systems of public instruction, I availed my- 
self of my brief stay to extend inquiries which it had been my privilege to in- 
stitute during a tour in Europe in 1835 and 1836, and to collect additional docu- 
ments, respecting the means and condition of popular education generally, and 
especially upon institutions and agencies for the professional training of teach- 
ers in those countries, where these important subjects had received most at- 
tention. 

The results of my observations and study of official documents, will be em- 
bodied in a “ Report on Public Education in Europe,” especially on a class of ele- 
mentary schools corresponding to our common schools; on industrial and re- 
form schools intended for idle, vagrant, and neglected children before they have 
become convicted criminals; on institutions for communicating a practical 
knowledge of science as applied to agriculture and the mechanic arts, and on 
seminaries and agencies for the professional training and improvement of 
teachers. 

To these results I am able, by permission of the gentlemen named, to add 
freely from the elaborate and valuable reports of Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., 
to the Legislature of Ohio, in 1837; of President Alexander Dallas 
LL. D., to the Trustees of the Girard College of Orphans in Philadelphia, in 
1839; of Hon. Horace Mann, LL. D., to the husetts Board of Education, 
in 1846, and of Joseph Kay, Esq., Traveling Bachelor of the University of Ox- 
ford, in 1850, on the subjects treated of in my report. Without claiming any- 
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my own labors, I feel authorized in saying that this report will con- 
reliable statistics and fuller information respecting the whole subject 
education in Europe, than can be found in any one volume in the Eng- 
, or in any number of volumes easily accessible to any large num- 
teachers and educators. 
will not consist in conveying the speculations and limited experi- 
author, but the matured views and varied experience of wise states- 
tors, and teachers, in perfecting the organization and administration 
ional systems and institutions, through a succession of years, under 
most diverse circumstances of government, society, and religion. 

Whatever may be thought of the practical value of the experience of Euro- 
pean States in the organization and administration of Systems of Public In- 
struction, to those who are engaged in the work establishing and improving 
Public Schools in this country, no one who has reflected at all on this subject 
can doubt the applicability, with some modifications, of many of the institutions 
and agencies which are employed there, especially in Germany, Holland, and 
Switzerland, to secure the thorough professional education and progressive im- 
provement of teachers of elementary schools. Under the influence of these in- 
stitutions and agencies, the public schools of certain districts of Europe have 
attained, within the last quarter of a century, a degree of excellence which has 
attracted the attention of statesmen, and commanded the admiration of intelli- 
gent educators in every part Christendom. The course of instruction, even in 
the elementary schools of the people, is more thorough and comprehensive than 
is generally aimed at or reached in schools designed specially for the children 
of the wealthy, educated and privileged classes in other countries. The system 
aims at nothing less than to develop every faculty both of mind and body, to 
convert creatures of impulse, prejudice, and passion into thinking and reasoning 

and of giving them objects of pursuit and habits of conduct favorable 
to their own happiness, and that of the community in which they live. The 
results which may be reasonably anticipated from this system—as fast as time 
sweeps along new generations, replacing the adult population with a race of 
men and women, of fathers and mothers, all of whom have been educated and 
trained by accomplished teachers, and when the influences of the home and the 
street, of the business and recreations of society, all unite with those of the 
school—have not yet been realized. Everywhere the lessons of the school-room 
are weakened and in a measure destroyed by degrading national customs, by 
the vicious example of the upper classes, and the inevitable results of a govern- 
ment which represses liberty of thought, speech, occupation, and political action. 
But the ic school, if left as good and thorough as it now is, must inevitably 
change the government, in spirit, if not in form ; or the government must change 
the school. And even if the school should be made less thorough and compre- 
hensive than it now is, no governmental interference can turn back the intelli- 
gence which has already gone out among the people, and is now seen in indi- 
vidual habits, social improvement, and the increased productive power of labor 
in the field and the workshop. It would be easier to return the rain to the 
clouds, from which it is falling, before it has freshened hill-top and valley, 
mingled with the waters of every rising spring, and reached the roots of every 
growing plant. ; : 

It may, however, save some misapprehension of my own views, to remark, 
that with all these agencies for the education and improvement of teachers, the 
public schools of Europe, with their institutions of government and society, do 
not turn out such practical and efficient men as our own common schools, acting 
in concert with our religious, social, and political institutions. A boy educated 
in a district school in New England, taught for a few months in the winter, by 
@ rough, half-educated, but live teacher, who is earning his way, by his winter's 
work in the school-room, out of the profession into something which will pay 
better, and in the summer by a young female, just out of the oldest class of the 
winter school, and with no other knowledge of teaching than what she may 
have gathered by observation of the diverse practices of some ten or twelve 
instructors, who must have taught the school under the intermittent and itine- 
rating system which prevails universally in the country districts of New Eng- 
land—a boy thus taught through his school life, but subjected at home and 
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abroad to the stirring influences of a free press, of town and school district 
meetings, of constant intercourse with those who are mingling with the world, 
and in the affairs of public life, and beyond all these influences, subjected early 
to the wholesome discipline, both moral and intellectual, of taking care of him- 
self, and the affairs of the house and the farm, will have more capacity for busi- 
ness, and exhibit more intellectual activity and versatility than the best scholar 
who ever graduated from a Prussian school, but whose school life, and especially 
the years which immediately follow, are subjected to the depressing and re- 
pressing influences of a despotic government, and to a state of society in which 
everything is fixed both by law and the iron ruleof custom. But this superiority 
is not due to the school, but is gained in spite of the school. Our aim should 
be to make the school better, and to bringall the influences of home and society, 
of religion and free institutions, into perfect harmony with the best teaching of 
e best teacher. 


The volume above referred, was issued in 1854, as one of the 
series of Educational Documents provided for by Resolution of the 
General Assembly in 1851. 


HISTORY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN CONNECTICUT. 

The Report of the Superintendent for 1853, contains a History of 

the Legislation of the State, down to 1838, which is embraced in 
this, fuller “History of the Common Schools of Connecticut.” 
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I. HISTORY. POPULATION. GOVERNMENT. 

Tae “ Free Hanseatic Cris,” Frankfort on the Main, Hamburg, Bre- 
men, and Liibeck, formed a union in 1815, by which they became a cor- 
porate member of the German Confederacy, with one joint vote in the 
diet. This union is the sole remnant of the famous “ Hanseatic League” 
which, first entered into by Hamburg and Liibeck in 1241, for mutual 
safety and the protection of their trade, was extended to embrace all the 
principal cities between Holland and Livonia, and was for many years 
the undisputed mistress of the Baltic and German Ocean. After the 
15th century the power and influence of the League gradually declined, 
until in 1630 it was dissolved, Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck alone re- 
maining faithful to their ancient alliance. 

As “ free cities” they are also remnants of the once numerous Impe- 
rial cities, which were not subject to any superior lord but were imme- 
diately under the empire, possessing various privileges and distinctions 
granted by the emperors or obtained by purchase. 

Hamecrc is the largest of these cities and the capital of a small repub- 
lic of an area of 185 square miles, consisting of two distinct territories, 
one of which is the joint property of Liibeck. Its population in 1860 
was 230,000—176,000 belonging to the city and its suburbs, of whom 
10,000 are Jews. Hamburg ranks as the greatest emporium of trade on 
the continent, and, next to London, has the largest money exchange 
transactions in Europe. It is also one of the principal ports for trans- 
atlantic emigration, and the center of a very extensive business in marine 
insurance. The government is in the hands of a moneyed aristocracy, 
the sovereign power being exercised by a senate of eighteen members, 
and a legislative body of 192 members, The latter body elect the sen- 
ators for life, who annually elect a president from their own number, 

FRANKFORT possesses a small territory of about thirty-nine square miles, 
with a population in 1861 of about 87,500. It is one of the most ancient 
cities of Germany, and from its position has from an early period been 
the commercial and political center of the nation. It derives great wealth 
from its banking transactions. The government is vested in the senate, 
with four syndics, twenty-one members, and two presidents, elected by 
the citizens; the legislative chamber is composed of fifty-seven members, 
and the highest court of appeal is, as is also true of Hamburg, the su- 
preme tribunal at Liibeck. 
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Bremen possesses an area of 112 square miles, with a total population 
in 1862 of 98,500, of which 67,000 belonged to the city itself, 6,500 to 
Bremerhaven, and 4,000 to Vegesack. It carries on an extensive com- 
merce, especially with the United States, and is an exceedingly thriving 
place, its trade having more than doubled in ten years. The territory 
includes, besides the main port at Bremerhaven, two market towns and 
about sixty villages. The government is intrusted to a senate composed 
of four burgomasters, two syndics, and twenty-four councilors, and to a 
convention of resident burghers. 

Lusecx, nominally the chief of the Hanse towns, has an area of 142 
square miles, consisting of ten isolated portions, and including a popula- 
tion of 50,614. It is still a thriving commercial town, though by no 
means so prosperous and important as formerly. The government is 
vested in a Senate of fourteen members, and an Assembly of 120 
members. ' 


I. GENERAL HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

In the Free Crries, as in all the older cities of Germany, and indeed 
of Europe, the earliest schools were formed in connection with the con- 
vents and cathedrals—they were of the church and for the church—and 
so continued for centuries. Of the three schools at Frankfort, the 
earliest was that attached to the collegiate church of St. Bartholomew, 
whose origin dates in the earliest times of the Carlovingians, at least, in 


the reign of Louis the Germanic, early in the ninth century. The others, 
connected with the churches of Our Blessed Lady upon the Mountain 
and of St. Leonard, were probably commenced early in the fourteenth 
century. The origin of the cathedral schools of Hamburg and Bremen 
may be credited to the activity of the noted Ansgar, or Anscharius, apos- 
tolic legate and afterwards bishop of Hamburg, who is known to have 
previously superintended the Benedictine convent school at Corvey, from 
which the first teachers for these schools were brought. The date of the 
school at Hamburg is fixed at 834—of the one at Bremen, somewhat 
earlier. The school at Liibeck was probably founded in 1168, when 
Bishop Gerold of Oldenburg removed his bishopric and established the 
cathedral there. The Hamburg church and school were several times 
destroyed—in 840 by the Normans, in 1012 by the Wenden, and in 1072 
by the Sclaves—and they were yet again rebuilt in the 13th century; 
they have continued in existence together until the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, when the cathedral, being very much out of repair, was torn 
down and the school ceased. A list of the scholastics at the head of this 
school is preserved, extending from 1212 to 1805, when its last scholas- 
ticus, John Julius Palm, died. 

In respect to the organization of these schools, a distinction is to be 
made between the lower, “exterior” school, from which probably grew 
the public school and the gymnasium, and the higher interior, or “‘dom- 
iciliary ” school, which was designed especially for the training of ecclesi- 
astics. The latter was in charge of the “scholasticus,” whose duty it 
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was “‘to give faithful instruction in the scholastic sciences, and especially 
in grammar.” The lower division was an elementary boys’ school (trivial 
school) under the direction of the “rector scholarum” or ‘“magister 
scholarum,” also known as “ludi magister,” who was appointed by the 
scholasticus and sometimes paid by him. When afterwards the domicil- 
iary school declined and with it the efficiency of the scholasticus as an 
instructor, he seems to have acted merely as a superintendent of the 
school and to have been chiefly occupied with the management of the busi- 
ness of the chapter, of which he was usually one of the prelates. The 
office was well endowed and consequently much sought after, and was 
sometimes conferred upon persons who were not members of the chapter. 
Hence by degrees, in later times, the rector scholarum became the only 
teacher, appeared on festive occasions at the head of the school, and gave 
instruction in the higher as well as the lower branches. He also had his 
assistants (called “loca tenentes,” “locati,” “ socii,” “ collaboratores,” or 
“substtuti,”) selected by the rector and paid from his own income. The 
tuition fees were at first very light (at Hamburg 100 pfennings, or 18 cents; 
at Liibeck 2-4 schillings, or 4-9 cents, annually) and for the poorer classes 
were diminished, or remitted entirely. These rates were increased with 
the depreciation in the value of money. Many endowments were made 
for the benefit of the scholars, poor scholars were provided for by the legate 
and others, and there was no want of feast days (See Grimm’s description 
of the Gregory Feast, in the ‘“‘ Kind- und Hausmarchen,” II., XXXII) In 
these schools, instruction was limited almost entirely to the Latin language 
and religion; in German there seems to have been very little instruction 
given, and in Greek and Hebrew, none at all. Reading and writing were 
taught in order to exclude the establishment of other schools, and sing- 
ing received especial attention on account of its importance in the church 
service. Fora still higher theological education, “lectures” were estab- 
lished and endowed, readers being appointed who read the scriptures and 
explained the more difficult passages, and by degrees became the expo- 
nents of the sciences to the convents and chapters, and these places were 
often filled by learned men called in from other States. These lectures 
have continued in Liibeck to the present time and have been transferred 
for the essential purpose for which they were created, the instruction of 
the younger theological classes, to the use of the Protestant churches. 
After the establishment of the university at Mentz, the domiciliary school 
at Frankfort declined, the inferior school alone remaining. 

Another institution that has survived till the present time which origin- 
ated in connection with the Hamburg church and school, is the “ Frater- 
nity of Poor Scholars,” founded about 1285 for the decent burial of poor 
or stranger priests, clerks, and students. 

At length, in the 14th century, arose what we are used to call the revi- 
val of classical study. Commencing in Italy, Rudolf Agricola was the 
first mentioned representative of the new tendency in Germany, though 
Erasmus attained the greatest renown in his defense of humanism. The 
youth applied themselves with enthusiasm to the study of the classics; 





the opposition of the Dominicans was ineffectual; and the followers of 
the new movement, usually called “ poets,” turned their energies to the 
instruction of youth. In 1496 there came a “poet” to Frankfort and 
offered for the purpose of supporting himself, to “give poetical readings 
to the young for a quarter of a year,” for which he received two guilders 
monthly. 

Thus commenced the radical movement in the city of Frankfort; but 
it was not merely this reaction against scholasticism, which wrought 
upon the school system. As the condition of the citizens had gradually 
improved, the desire for education also increased and the existing schools 
gave the less satisfaction. As they could not gain control over the 
church schools, the magistrates and citizens sought to establish others, 
- which the clergy, on the other hand, used all their power to prevent, or 
at least to bring under their own supervision and confine to as low a 
grade as possible. In 1253 the city of Liibeck obtained permission from 
the pope to establish a special city school, and also Hamburg in 1281. 
These schools gave rise to frequent and bitter quarrels between the clergy 
and the magistrates, the chapters refused to recognize the grants until 
the schools were made subordinate and tributary to the scholasticus, and 
the contention did not cease between the parties till the time of the 
Reformation. This whole movement, indeed, in favor of popular educa- 
tion appears evidently not to have arisen in the church, but without and 
in opposition to the influence of the church. Thus in Hamburg, early 
in the 15th century, the scholasticus, ever anxiously solicitous about 
privileges and incomes, made complaint to the pope of the unlicensed 
schools that were drawing away scholars from the two privileged schools, 
which were therefore commanded to be closed under penalty of excom- 
munication. A similar complaint was made in 1472, but the like com- 
mands met with much less ready obedience. The city council sustained 
the secular schools and after repeated appeals which were uniformly de- 
cided in favor of the scholasticus, the council finally relieved itself from 
the ban of e ication by an agreement of indemnification to the 
scholasticus and that there should be but a single school of forty scholars 
for instruction in German, reading and writing. In Liibeck too, the four 
German reading, and writing schools were founded only after long con- 
tention between the chapter and the council; and in Bremen, excommu- 
nication alone forced the council to yield to the terms of the church. 

With the Reformation, which was introduced into Bremen in 1522, 
Hamburg in 1529, and Liibeck in 1531, advancement was more rapid. 
In Hamburg a new classical school was opened by Bugenhagen in 1529 
in the convent of St. John, hence known as the Johanneum, and the 
Nicolai school of 1281 was changed into an evangelical public school. 
At Liibeck, the chapter schools were closed, and a new classical school, 
the Catharineum, was founded by Bugenhagen in 1531. Reading and 
writing schools were also multiplied, and even female schools were con- 
templated but do not appear to have gone into operation. At Frankfort, in 
1521, a number of prominent families wishing to. establish a new school, 
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applied to Erasmus who recommended to them his scholar, William 
Nesen, who founded there the “Junker school”—the miserable com- 
mencement of the Frankfort gymnasium. It was at first but a private 
school and though there was no want of scholars, yet for want of suffi- 
cient support from the city council, Nesen left at the end of three years, 
and was succeeded by Ludwig Carinus, who likewise remained scarcely 
three years. Jacob Molyer followed, better known as Micyllus, and one 
of the most able educationists of the 16th century. He remained until 
1582 under the same unfavorable circumstances as his predecessors, with 
a salary of about fifty florins ($21.) In 1587 he was recalled from his 
position as professor at Heidelberg, through the influence of Melancthon 
and with the determination to improve the condition of the school. His 
salary was raised to 150 florins, and a school ordinance was passed whose 
peculiar merit lay in an unusual regard for the practical objects of in- 
struction. The school was divided into five classes and the assistant 
teachers were paid by a tuition fee of four florins annually. This insti- 
tution was long called the “ Barefooted school,” from being held in the 
convent previously occupied by the order of barefooted friars. 

While the cathedral schools at Frankfort were thus being supplanted, 
other schools also arose as the commencement of the common school— 
the German reading and writing schools, called also briefly “German 
schools.” The first teacher of whom mention is made, was Jacob 
Medebach, in 1543, a cobbler; but by the end of the century there were 
at least eighteen such. Small claim, indeed, was made upon their learn- 
ing; knowledge of the catechism, ability to. read and write, and the 
capacity to maintain discipline by means of the rod, were qualifications 
amply sufficient. The authorities troubled themselves little about these 
schools, so that various abuses arose, and among others that the children 
were transferred from one school to another for the purpose of defraud- 
ing the teacher. Hence, in 1591, the teachers met and agreed upon 
certain general regulations respecting the time of admission to school, 
and the amount of tuition fee (12—18 schillings quarterly =15-21 cents, 
exclusive of arithmetic,) and requiring each scholar on admission to 
produce the receipt of his former teacher. The city council also in the 
same year required the visitation of the schools by the preachers, regu- 
lated begging by poor scholars, and limited the tuition fees to one florin 
a year, or to twice that amount for wealthier children. Thus the school 
teachers were formed into a “guild,” and were recognized as such; they 
had an elected head and a common treasury, they met quarterly in con- 
vention, and at a later period had also a widows’ fund. But these 
“quarter” schools also were not without their quarrels, which arose 
principally from the religious differences between the Lutherans and 
Calvinists, and still another difficulty arose from the unlicensed or 
“hedge” schools, which was finally removed for a time by a city regula- 
tion that no school could be opened without permission from the au- 
thorities. eo 
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In this form the Frankfort school system remained, in all essential 
points unchanged till the re-organization of Frankfort as a free city in 
1815. During this time the number of teachers varied from sixteen to 
thirty-two, each school being limited to a single assistant and hence 
restricted to a moderate number of scholars. The schools were some- 
times under the charge of female teachers, which is explained by the 
fact that the school privilege was a real right, transferable by inheritance 
or sale. The course of study was probably extended so as even some- 
times to include French, but there were special charges for instruction in 
all branches beyond the elementary ones of reading and writing. 

That this arrangement, as carried out, was by no means satisfactory, is 
evident from a reform document by one of the teachers, J. M. Schirmer, 
in the middle of the 18th century. He proposed that the number of 
schools should be limited, the teachers paid by the State, a revival of the 
regulation requiring visitation of the schools, and that all teacherships 
should be made hereditary. He was especially opposed to the numerous 
“hedge” schools which had again arisen, kept by “school disturbers” 
and various kinds of strollers, “lackeys, tailors, shoemakers, stocking 
weavers, wig makers, journeymen printers, invalid soldiers, and sewing 
and knitting women,” who managed to gain a subsistence by means of 
instruction in German and the catechism. But his criticism met with 
slight response and no attempt at a re-organization was made until within 
the present century, when a great improvement in the schools was inau- 
gurated through the active exertions of the mayor Baron von Gunderode 
and Dr. Hufnagel, Sr., by whom the new “Model School” was founded 
in 1803. In 1804 was founded the Jewish school, the “ Philanthropin ;” 
in 1813, the “ White Lady’s School,” the first purely State common school ; 
in 1816, the German Reformed Free School, and the female school of the 
Ladies’ Society. During these changes the quarter schools had grad- 
ually diminished in number, and in 1824 they were wholly displaced by 
the formation of four evangelical common schools, to which were added 
in 1857 a higher burgher school. 

Of the early Catholic schools at Frankfort, the cathedral school of St. 
Bartholomew was the only one which survived the Reformation, which 
was only for boys and under the charge of the rector and a single 
assistant. As the number of Catholics afterwards increased, some 
English nuns from Fulda were permitted to commence a female school, 
and still later the Rosenberg nuns established a similar school for pupils 
from the wealthier families. In 1783 a real school was added to the 
trivial school of the cathedral, and in 1790 the Catholic gymnasium, the 
“Fridericianum,” was founded. In 1808 the school of the Rosenberg 
nuns was changed to a common school, and the hitherto public school 
of the English nuns, to a female high school. In 1812 the cathedral 
gymnasium and the Fridericianum were formed into one grand-ducal 
gymnasium common to all religions, leaving nothing but the real division 
as a special Catholic real school, which was also dissolved two years 
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later, while an additional class was added to the elementary classes of the 
cathedral school. This newly formed class was in 1816 organized into 
the still existing “Select School.” 

From this imperfect historical sketch of the schools of the Free Cities, 
we pass to a view of the existing condition of the institutions of each 
eity. 


Ii PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


1. Frankfort on the Main. 


The schools of Frankfort are under the direction of four coérdinate 
school authorities, viz.: 1. The “ Evangelical Lutheran Consistory,” under 
which are the gymnasiums and the country schools. 2. The “ United 
Evangelical Protestant Consistories,” consisting of members of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed consistories, and acting as school authority for the 
schools of the Evangelical Protestant parishes (the burgher high school 
and the four burgher schools,) and also as supervising authority for the 
model school. 8. The “Catholic Church and School Committee,” con- 
sisting of two Catholic senators, a city priest, one of the church directors, 
and a well informed layman, for the four Catholic schools. 4, The 
“Mixed Church and School Committee,” consisting of deputies from the 
consistories and the Catholic committee, for the Jewish schools and 
private schools generally. There is also an intermediate authority for 
schools of the Evangelical Protestant parishes, as “‘ Board of Inspectors,” 
selected from the united consistories, and having the supervision of the 
individual schools, while the external business (the collection of the 
tuition, payment of salaries, care of the buildings and furniture, &.,) is 
conducted by a “ Board of Deputies,” which delegates a member to each 
school. The affairs of the Catholic schools are similarly conducted. The 
immediate oversight of the affairs of the model school belongs to a special 
permanent board, which itself fills any vacancy in its numbers. The 
Jewish schools are under the immediate charge of a school council, 
chosen from the parish, while the country schools have in each district a 
local school committee, presided over by the pastor. " 

The Gymnasium has eight classes and an average of 160 pupils, com- 
posed equally of Catholics and Protestants, with special instruction for 
the Catholic children in religion and history. The corps of instructors 
includes the director, eleven professors, and seven teachers, and has 
numbered many able men—Buttmann, Schlosser, Weber, Ritter, Herling, 
&c,. The course continues ten years—tuition fee sixty florins. 

The Model School has nine male and seven female classes of one year’s 
course each—the lower department elementary; the higher, organized 
as a real school, without instruction in Latin, and a female high school. 
It is exclusively Protestant and averages 600 pupils. Besides the direct- 
or, it has fourteen regular teachers, eleven special teachers, and two 
female teachers. Tuition, fifty florins. 

The Burgher High School—a real and female high school—has eight 
male and seven female classes, with a two years’ course for each higher 
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class. The plan of study is usually realistic, including Latin instruction. 
The attendance averages 740—tuition, twenty-five florins. The in- 
structors are a director, fourteen regular teachers, eight assistant and 
special teachers, and three female teachers. 

The four Burgher Schools, organized as city common schools, exclu- 
sively Protestant, each with four male and four female classes, and an 
eight years’ course. There are at each school a principal, eight male and 
three female teachers. Total attendance, 2,230, of whom 1,664 are free 
pupils. Tuition, eight florins. 

The Catholic Select School is a pro-gymnasium and real schoo! with 
four classes and an eight years’ course; religious instruction not obliga- 
tory upon Protestants. Eight teachers; 140 pupils; tuition, thirty 
florins. The Cathedral School is an advanced common school for boys, 
with four classes, seven teachers, and 350 pupils. Tuition, ten florins, 
The English Nuns’ School is a female high school, with four classes, six 
teachers, and 100 pupils. Tuition, thirty florins. The Female Common 
School (of the Rosenberg nuns,) has four classes, six teachers, and 310 
scholars. Tuition, ten florins. 

The Jewish Burgher and Real School consists of two mixed elementary 
classes, and eight male and five female classes. The male department is 
a real school, without Latin instruction. It has twenty-one teachers, and 
650 scholars. Tuition, 24-66 florins. The School of the Jews’ Religious 
Society is also an elementary, real, and female high school, with two 
elementary, six male, and four female classes, thirteen teachers, and 240 
pupils. Tuition, 24-54 florins. 

The “Society for the advancement of Useful Knowledge” has founded 
several institutions—a Sunday and Evening School, and a higher Model 
School. The latter receives 1,500 florins from the city, has four classes, 
eight teachers, and 110 pupils. The higher class corresponds somewhat 
to the upper class of a real school or to the preparatory classes of a poly- 
technic school. 

There may also be mentioned the school of the Orphan House, the 
Ladies’ Society’s School, the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Institution for Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedics, besides infant 
schools and forty-four private institutions. 

In the eight country districts of Frankfort there are also well-arranged 
schools, those in the larger villages having each several teachers. 

On the whole, therefore, the schools of Frankfort are in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and in financial respects their position is especially grat- 
ifying, for more has been done here than in any other city for securing 
to the teachers sufficient salaries. The director of the gymnasium 
receives 4,000 florins ($1,660) besides house-rent; and the professors, 
2,000 fi.; the director of the Model school, 2,400 fi., &c.; while the reg- 
ular teachers receive from 800 to 1,600 fl. according to their time of ser- 
vice. Much also has been expended upon school buildings, apparatus, 
gymnasial halls, &c. On the other hand, only the regular teachers of 
the gymnasium and of the select school, and the directors of the public 
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schools, rank as State officials of the first class, in respect of pensions 
and dismissal from service ; other regular teachers having like privileges 
only after twelve years of service. But the greatest evil lies in the great 
complexity of the present system of administration. Many attempts 
have been made to remedy it, but it is rendered almost impossible by the 
terms and restrictions of the constitution. Until these difficulties are 
removed and a thorough administrative reform carried into operation, 
the most generous outlay of means will not effect correspondingly favor- 
able results. 


2. Bremen. 

Of the remaining Free Cities the same is true, in many respects, that 
has been said in general of Frankfort—while there is a zealous interest 
in the cause of education and a strong attachment to the older institu- 
tions, there is also much of imperfection, especially in matters of organ- 
ization and administration. The higher school system is essentially the 
same with the gymnasial system of the rest of Germany; the schools 
are well endowed, and have always been fortunate in procuring and re- 
taining the services of men of eminent talents. But in the burgher and 
elementary school system there are still wanting clear lines of demark- 
ation, both to separate distinctly between the public and private schools, 
and to define the relations of the churches and the schools. Too little 
attention also has been paid to the training of teachers. 

The higher and private schools of Bremen included in 1856 the follow- 
ing institutions:—1. The Head School, consisting of the gymnasium, 
founded in 1584, reérganized in 1794, enlarged in 1817, and again 
reérganized in 1858—with six classes, eleven teachers, and 117 scholars; 
the Commercial School, with nine classes, fifteen teachers, and 227 
scholars ; and the Preparatory School, with three classes, twelve teachers, 
and 278 scholars. 2. Six private schools, preparatory to the Head School 
and the burgher schools, with 366 scholars. 3. Four private burgher 
and real schools, with about 555 pupils. 4. Nine higher female schools, 
private institutions, with 648 pupils. 5. Fifteen elementary schools for 
children of the higher classes, with 627 pupils. 

The public schools include nine parish schools, under committees com- 
posed of the pastor and members of the parish, usually of four classes, 
the sexes separate only in the higher class. The number of scholars in 
1858 was 2,939; the city appropriation 10,000 gold thalers. There are 
also nine free schools supported by the city, and each with three or four 
classes. Number of scholars, 2,062, who receive, in addition, books and 
writing materials. Besides these there are twenty-four licensed schools, 
with 2,118 pupils, conducted mostly by females—some of these are 
assisted by the city; two Ladies’ Society’s schools, with 78 pupils; and 
five rescue institutions for children. 

Since 1858 there has existed a fully organized Teachers’ Seminary, with 
three classes. The director receives a salary of 1,000 gold thalers; the 
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first teacher, 800 thalers; the remainder are paid at the rate of 100 
thalers for each four hours of weekly service. 

Bremen possesses also twenty-four country and village schools, some 
of which are very much over-crowded. Religious instruction is given 
by the pastor from 8 A. M. till 2 P. M. on Monday and Thursday, from 
10 A. M. till 2 P. M. on Tuesday and Friday, and from 6 till 11 A. M. on 
Wednesday—which leaves little time for any other instruction. Through 
the great want of teachers, boys scarcely grown are engaged in some of 
these schools as assistant teachers.* 

All these schools are under the supervision of the “scholarchates,” 
who are senators; there are also a parish school council and board of 
deputies for the several schools. 


3. Hamburg. 

The Gymnasial Academy at Hamburg, (created in 1618, with five pro- 
fessors of philology, philosophy, and Biblical philology, mathematics 
and physics, history, and natural philosophy,) has a position between 
the gymnasium and the university, and is designed to afford a general 
scientific training. Our information respecting its condition is imperfect. 
The gymnasium Johanneum has six classes, sixteen teachers, and 186 
pupils. The real school, attached to it, has seven classes, nineteen 
teachers, seven assistants, and 352 pupils. In this gymnasium is located 
the public library, with its 5,000 MSS. and 200,000 volumes. 

The burgher, female, and public schools are in much the same con- 
dition as-those of Bremen, except that little has been done towards 
the training of teachers. The best and most flourishing schools for 
burgher instruction are for the most part wholly private institutions, 
(among them, Busch’s School of Commerce, founded in 1767,) while 
there are numerous very inferior private schools. The number of scholars 
in the poor schools in 1857 was 4,360; the seven Infant schools (called 
“ Belfry Schools,”) number 848 children; Kindergartens are received with 
favor; and at Horn, three miles from the city, is located the famous 
“Rauhe Haus” of Wichern, founded in 1533 for depraved and abandon- 
ed children. 


4, Litbeck. 

At the head of the Liibeck school system stands the Catharineum, a 
gymnasium and real school under the same director. This school num- 
bers five gymnasial classes with 128 pupils, four real classes with 111 
pupils, and three preparatory classes with 82 pupils, and a total of nine- 
teen teachers. In marked contrast to this noted institution, which has 
been presided over by such scientific and learned men as Weber, Jacob, 
and Classen, stands the burgher and public school system, distinguished 
by its irregularities and ill-timed peculiarities arising from local differ- 





*In 1861 a Course of Study for the Country Schools was prepared by the director of the 
Teachers’ Seminary and submitted to the Senate Committee, which, f carried out, will effect s 
great reform in these schools. 7 
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ences and usages. In 1810 the school administration was committed to 
the “school college,” consisting of sixteen members, (the syndics, the 
president of the council, the protonotary, ecclesiastical and civil deputies 
of the parish, and the director of the Catharineum,) who made report to 
the senate every 2-3 years. At the same time the immediate oversight 
of the several schools was with the clergy, and the care of their external 
affairs with the burgher inspectors. But this ordinance fails of enforce- 
ment, inasmuch as the preparatory city school is under the provincial 
court, the poor school under the Institution for the Poor, the Society for 
the promotion of Popular Enterprise has the charge of its own schools, 
some endowed schools have their special superintendents, and some 
private schools are directly under the senate. Of the 469 teachers 
reported in 1845 as giving instruction to the 4,500 school children of 
Liibeck, no less than 116 are represented as holding “ independent 
positions,” a fact which alone sufficiently shows the great disintegration 
which exists in the school system. The poor school is the only one that 
is wholly sustained by the city. 





Vil. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN ANHALT. 





Anuatr, one of the oldest principalities of Germany, formerly consist- 
ing of four independent duchies but now consolidated into the two, 
Anhalt-Dessau-Céthen and Anhalt-Bernburg,* is situated in the midst of 
Prussian Saxony, containing an area of 1,018 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 164,400. The territory is mostly level and very fertile, and 
agriculture is the chief occupation of the people, who are principally 
Protestants and noted for their industry. The two duchies are independ- 
ent, but a family compact connects the reigning lines, and in many 
things they have been accustomed to act together. Their school systems, 
however, are entirely distinct, though there has ever been from an early 
period a general feeling strongly in favor of schools and education, by 
which Prince Ludwig was induced, alone of all the German princes, to 
assist Ratich,t in 1619, in the trial of his new method of teaching, which 
made possible the establishment of Basedow’s Philanthropinum{ at 
Dessau in 1774, and by reason of which the schools have flourished 
under the fostering care of princes and government. 


I. ANHALT-DESSAU-COTHEN. 


The schools of Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen are regulated by the school laws 
of 1850 and 1854, by which the general interests of education in all the 
schools are in the hands of two “school councilors,” who are experi- 
enced educationists, and, as members of the consistory, have there the 
representation of school matters. All the higher institutions are under 
their supervision, while the superintendence of the common schools, on 
the other hand, is obligatory upon fifteen “ inspectors,” chosen by the 
consistory from the preachers of the duchy, who visit the schools in their 
respective districts at least twice a year and report annually to the con- 
sistory. The immediate inspection of each common school is committed 
to the local pastor. 

Common Schools exist both in the cities and in the country. The 





*Bince the preparation of this article, the duchy of Anhalt-Bernburg, in consequence of the 
death of the last duke, has been annexed to Anhalt-Dessau-Cithen, forming the one duchy of 
Anhalt. - 

t For a memoir of Ratich and an account of his system, see “ Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education,’ V., page 228. 

¢ For an article upon Basedow and his “ Philanthropinum,”’ see “ Barnrad’s American 
Journal of Education,’’ IV., page 125. 
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country schools number 139, with about 170 teachers, the schools in the 
larger villages with over 140 scholars having two teachers, one for the 
boys and one for the girls. Each school consists of at least two classes. 
The common schools of the cities—of which there are three boys’ and 
two girls’ schools at Dessau, and one of each in the other cities—hold 
their sessions but half the day. The number of classes in these is de- 
pendent upon the number of scholars, no class—at least not the highest 
and lowest ones--containing above seventy pupils. The subjects of in- 
struction are biblical history, religion, reading, writing, exercises of the 
memory and in thinking, arithmetic, orthography, German, history, 
geography, natural history, and singing. School attendance commences 
with the seventh year and continues, on the part of girls, till the four- 
teenth year, and with the boys till the fifteenth year. The total number 
of scholars averages one in every five of the population—in some 
portions of the duchy, one in four. The salaries of the teachers vary 
from 200 to 400 thalers, according to their merits and time of service, 
and may amount in the cities to 500 thalers ($370.) 

Besides these primary common schools, there are also higher ones in 
the cities of Dessau, Cothen, and Zerbst, in which the branches of study, 
though the same, are pursued somewhat farther, while in the boys’ 
school in special consideration of the wants of artisans and the lower 
trades, instruction is added in certain departments of geometry and 
mathematics, and in linear drawing and sketching. The classes can not 
exceed sixty scholars, and the number of hours of instruction per week 
varies from sixteen to thirty according to the rank of the class. 

The training of teachers is effected in the Teachers’ Seminary at 
Céthen, conducted by a director, principal, and three teachers, where 
students pursue a three years’ course as “‘ preparandists,” followed by a 
two years’ course as “‘seminarists,” in religion, biblical information, and 
the doctrines of the catechism, biblical and church history, arithmetic, 
botany, natural history, geography, history, and the German language, 
together with the main principles of instruction, the general and special 
doctrines of education, and the history and literature of pedagogy. The 
requisites for admission are the age of sixteen years, and to have advan- 
ced at least as far as the third class in the gymnasium. The seminarists 
have also practice in teaching under direction of*the superintendent in 
the free schools of the city, which are attached to the seminary. The 
number of students is thirty, who receive their room rent, breakfast, and 
dinner, and the seminarists in addition fifteen thalers ($11.10) in money 
annually. After the first examination they are entered upon the list of 
school candidates, receive certificates minutely detailing their knowledge 
and accomplishments, and either immediately receive a position as com- 
mon school teachers, or enter the free schools as assistant teachers with 
an annual salary of 100 thalers, or engage in private instruction until a 
permanent location offers. The annual expense of the seminary amounts 
to over 4,000 thalers. 
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Tifere are three gymnasiums in the duchy, at Dessau, Céthen, and 
Zerbst, each with 6-7 classes and a preparatory school. The latter have 
four classes and a four years’ course of study in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, orthography, and German, religion, geography, history, singing, 
and drawing. The three lower classes of the gymnasiums are prepara- 
tory to the higher classes, and form a pro-gymnasium with a distinct 
plan of study embracing German, Latin, and French, religion, history, 
geography, natural history, practical arithmetic, elementary mathematics, 
penmanship, drawing, and gymnastics. At Dessau and Céthen there are 
also special real classes separate from the pro-gymnasium. In the upper 
classes the course includes German, Latin, Greek, French, (English,) 
and also Hebrew for future theological students and philologists, religion, 
history, geography, mathematics, natural philosophy, drawing, singing, 
and gymnastics, Pupils usually enter the pro-gymnasium at the age of 
ten ; the number of scholars in a class may not exceed fifty, and in the 
higher classes, forty. Each class has its special teacher. The teachers 
of each gymnasium form a committee for the examination of its grad- 
uates, without whose certificate the student can not lay claim to a stipend 
during his university course, nor afterwards be admitted to the civil ex- 
amination necessary to obtain an office under the State. Candidates 
with gymnasial certificates are admitted to this civil examination from 
such other States as allow a similar privilege to the graduates of the 
Anhalt gymnasiums. No one can be engaged as classical or scientific 
teacher in a gymnasium who has not received the certificate of profi- 
ciency, finished the three years’ academic course at the university, and 
shown his fitness upon the examination “ pro facultate docendi” before 
the examining committee at the university, as well as his practical capac- 
ity for the office-by a years’ occupation as assistant at one of the three 
gymnasiums. The gymnasium at Dessau has an income of 9,500 thalers, 
20 teachers, and 260-300 scholars—at Céthen, 7,800 thalers, 19 teachers, 
and about 200 scholars—at Zerbst, 14 teachers, and 225-250 scholars, 
besides the preparatory school. There is also at Zerbst, attached to the 
gymnasium, the “ Pedagogium ” for boys of the higher classes, under the 
oversight of the gymnasial director, but having three teachers who re- 
side with the pupils and are intimately associated with them. The 
expenses here are about 90 thalers annually. 

There are higher female schools, at Dessau, with eight classes (the two 
highest having each a two years’ course,) at Céthen, with eight classes, 
and at Zerbst, with four classes. The plan of study includes reading, 
writing, arithmetic, religion, German, French, English, natural history, 
geography, singing, drawing, and feminine domestic accomplishments. 

Besides these schools there are also at Dessau a trades’ school and a 
gymnasial academy. The former has four classes with about 100 pupils 
from ten to sixteen years of age, among whom are many foreigners. 
The studies embrace German, French, and English, religion, mercantile 
and common arithmetic, general and commercial history, natural history, 
natural philosophy as connected with industry and the arts, the elements 
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of chemistry, technology, a business style, book-keeping, a knowledge of 
merchandise and commercial products, and of coins, weights, measures, 
and exchange, penmanship, drawing, and gymnastics. In the gymnasial 
academy, instruction is given in gymnastics to the pupils of the other 
institutions of the city, male and female. There is also connected with 
it a normal school, in which gymnasial teachers are trained in the prin- 
ciples of physical discipline, anatomy, physiology, and ssthetics. 

All these various schools are State institutions and supported by the 
State at an annual expense of about 80,000 thalers ($60,000.) In the 
common schools a trifling tuition fee is exacted, from which the poor are 
exempt, and from the collection of which the teachers are relieved. In 
the erection of school buildings, one-third of the expense is defrayed by 
the parish, the remainder by the State. The teachers are servants of the 
State, and as such are independent of the parishes and also of the manag- 
ing officials. Under the law respecting State service they may be sus- 
pended from office at pleasure whenever their positions become superflu- 
ous, or when, from continued sickness, they are prevented for more than 
six months from attending to their duties. In these cases they receive 
three-fourths or six-sevenths of their former salary, according as it has 
amounted to more or less than 500 thalers. Upon becoming unfitted for 
service they receive a pension, which is graduated according to the length 
of time which the teacher has spent in service—commencing with five 
sixteenths of the former salary, after five years of service, (or with one 
half, if the salary has not exceeded 800 thalers,) it receives an increase 
for each five years, until the veteran of fifty years school labor is relieved 
of his toil but still enjoys the whole of his former salary. 


ANHALT-BERNBURG. 

The schools of this duchy are under the consistory of Bernburg, whose 
president, the present superintendent Dr. Walther, has for ten years 
conducted the management of them with care, energy, and decision. 
The obligation to establish and locate the schools rests chiefly upon the 
parishes, subsidiary to the church patron and the State. The number 
of schools is 144, with 160 male and 18 female teachers, who receive an 
average salary of 290 thalers, ($215) ranging from 175 to 600 thalers. 
There is a Teachers’ Seminary at Bernburg, with eight teachers, thirteen 
preparandists, and fourteen seminarists; the requisites for admission are 
a good musical preparation, familiarity with those portions of Christian 
doctrine which are committed to memory, and in other respects the 
qualifications of a third class student of the gymnasium. The course 
continues five years and the graduates are usually immediately located 
as teachers. 

There is a central female high school (at Bernburg) with five classes, 
and also three other female schools. There is also a high burgher school 
at Bernburg. The gymnasium numbers 300 pupils in six classes, with 
thirteen teachers. Preparatory to the gymnasiums are the six rector 
schools within the duchy. The income of the schools, from endowment 
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funds, tuition fees, and State appropriations, amounts to about 46,000 
thalers ($34,000.) 

In other particulars, in the course of study, &c., the schools are simi- 
lar to those of Anhalt-Dessau-Céthen. The system of management on 
the part of the teachers is, however, peculiar and is styled by its author, 
Dr. Walther, ‘‘ monotheletisch,” because one will rules throughout—not 
an arbitrary will, but a will the resultant of reason. This system is ap- 
plied in all the classes of whatever grade in the Anhalt-Bernburg schools, 
and under it every child is actively participant in every moment’s in- 
struction, so that he recognizes himself at every moment as an essential 
member of the class and sets himself forth as such to himself and to the 
school. Never does the teacher leave the class for the individual, and 
never the individual for the class, and the teacher is such to the child 
only to that degree in which the child is actually a representative of the 
class. The architecture and furniture of the schools, the arrangement 
and classification of the scholars, the singing and conversation are all 
made to conform with the requirements of the system. 





Vill. NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





PRELIMINARY CONVENTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tux history of educational associations in New York dates back 
more than half acentury. The principle of association, in lyceums, 
conventions, and organizations of various names, had, however, as- 
serted itself for many years before the proper era of their successful 
working commenced. They are, perhaps, worthy of note, in view 
of their influence in shaping the school polity of New York. The 
same Legislature (that of 1811) which appointed a committee to re- 
port a plan for the organization of a system of common schools for 
the State, which system was inaugurated in 1812, also incorporated 
“ The Society of Teachers of the City of New York for Benevolent 
and Literary Purposes."* The same Society was revived by the 
Act of April 15, 1818, with Albert Picket as President. In that 
year, also, Albert and John W. Picket commenced the publication 
of an educational and literary journal entitled “ The Academician,” 
which was issued for two years. The first number bears date Feb- 
ruary 7, 1818. 

The common school system of the State was gradually growing 
into form and efficiency, as township after township and county 
after county took on a permanent organization, and the settlement 
of new lands created new districts. We have little, however, to 
record in the way of educational associations until after the com- 
mencement of the new era dating from the organization of the 
American Lyceum in 1826. This seems to have had its immediate 
fruits in an awakening among the teachers in various localities in 
several of the States, among which New York has an honorable 
record. In the Annals of Education for December, 1831, we find 
the following: “ Among the many associations of this kind which 
mark in a most striking manner the spirit of the age, is the Teach- 





* For history of the N. Y. Society of Teachers, see Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 
Vol. XIV., p. 807. 

t “The Academician,”’ containing the Elements of Scholastic Science, and the Outlines of Phi- 
losophical Education, predicated on the Analysis of the Human Mind, and exhibiting the Im- 
proved Methods of Instruction. By Albert Picket, President of the Incorporated Society of 
Teachers, and John W, Picket, Corresponding Secretary, &c., &c., New York. 
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ers’ Society of Westchester, New York. Although but recently 
established, it has excited the zeal of many friends of education 
within its limits, and led them to examine some of the important 
subjects to which the Society will direct its attention.” 

In 1832 and 1833 educational meetings were held in several of 
the counties, the earliest of which seem to have been in St Law- 
rence, Clinton and Ontario. In December, 1835, a “ Teachers’ As- 
sociation for Mutual Improvement” was organized in the town of 
Chariton, and had an active existence’for a little more than two 
years. Augustus P. Smith, afterwards Principal of one of the pub- 
lic schools in Albany, was President; and M. P. Cavert, now of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, was Secretary. Through 
the agency of the last-named gentleman, chiefly, the movement was 
inaugurated. Among the names of the first members we find that 
of D. H. Cruttenden, now an active member of the State Association. 

In 1836 the teachers of Troy formed an association, and this was 
followed by similar action on the part of their brethren in Albany. 
Between these associations the greatest cordiality existed, and the 
social element in their meetings was a marked feature, though the 
grand questions of educational progress were never lost sight of, 
and a high moral tone characterized the proceedings. 

Among the early county conventions we have a most interesting 
record of the “ Proceedings of the County Convention of Teachers 
and others interested in the cause of Education, held at the Court- 
House, Troy, Friday, Jan. 27, 1837.” Measures were inaugurated 
for the formation of an association, and an address was ordered to 
be prepared for the purpose of awakening a deeper interest among 
the people in the cause of public education. 

The necessity for an educational journal in advancing the interests 
of education seems to have been always recognized by the best edu- 
cators of the State; and before any general movement was made for 
a State convention, we find a journal established in the interest of 
educational reform. On the first day of January, 1836, Mr. J. Or- 
ville Taylor, encouraged by the sanction of such men as Governor 
Marcy, Dr. B. T. Welch, Bishop Onderdonk, Hon. Gideon Hawley, 
Chancellor Walworth and others, commenced the publication of a 
monthly paper, in quarto, entitled “The Common School Assistant ; 
a Monthly Paper for the improvement of Common School Education.” 
This paper was continued for three years. In the number for July, 
1836, is the following notice : 


The common school teachers of the State of New York are respectfully re- 
quested to meet in the Capitol at Albany, on the 20th of September next, at 12 
o'clock. As it is known that this Convention is called for the purpose of in- 
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creasing the pay and influence of those engaged in this arduous and honorable 
profession, there will be a full and general attendance. Teachers from every 
town in the State are expected. itors in the State are respectfully requested 
to publish this notice. 


This Convention met pursuant to the foregoing notice, and con- 
tinued in session two days under the following permanent officers : 
J. Orville Taylor, President ; 8. S. Brush, E. P. Freeman, J. Henry, 
Jr., E. R. Reynolds, Vice-Presidents ; G. B. Glendening, 8. R. Sweet, 
Secretaries. 

The names of one hundred and forty members were registered 
the first day. 

Addresses were delivered by J. N. Parsons, on “ Teaching Or- 
thography,” and by Rev. G. D. Abbott, on “ The necessity of provid- 
ing for the mental culture of the people of the United States.” 

Messrs. J. O. Taylor, Joseph Fellows, and J. N. Parsons, were 
appointed to “ draft an address to the community, expressive of the 
views of the Convention on the importance of elevating the stand- 
ard of common education.” A committee was also appointed to 
provide for the organization of a State society, by reporting a Con- 
stitution. 

Important resolutions touching education were discussed at 
length and adopted. Among the resolutions was one to secure the 
application of the surplus revenue of the U. 8. Deposit Fand to the 
support of common schools. 

The Convention adjourned to meet at the call of the committee 
on organization. 

A meeting was held in Albany on the 18th of February next en- 
suing, of which we can find no record save that an able address was 
issued containing a call for a general convention to meet in Utiea 
on the 11th of May following. 

This Convention was held in accordance with the call, with the 
following officers: Hon. Jabez D. Hammond, of Cherry Valley, 
Pres. Prof. Alonzo Potter, Union College, Dr. John McCall, 
Utica, Rev. J. 8. Mitchell, G. W. Hungerford, Watertown, H. H. 
Ingraham, Poughkeepsie, B. N. Loomis, Binghamton, E. Wilson, 
Jr., Troy, Vice-Pres. Samuel N. Sweet, George B. Glendening, 
Secretaries. 

The introductory address was given by Prof. Alonzo Potter, of 
Union College, and lectures were also delivered, or essays read, 
upon the following subjects: “Zhe Present Laws relating to 
Schools, especially Common Schools, with suggestions for Legislative 
Improvement,” by Hon. J. D. Hammond, President; “ Qualifica- 
tions and Reponsibilities of Teachers,” by Rev. A. B. Grosh, of 
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Utica; “ The Appropriate Branches of Study for Schools, and the 
order in which they should be taught,” by J. W. Bulkley, of Troy; 
“Constructing and Furnishing School-houses, and Organizing 
School Lyceums,” by C. H. Anthony, of Troy; “ Vocal Music, as a 
branch of Common School Education,” by A. C. Carter, of Whites- 
boro’; “ Hlocution, as a branch of General Education,” by 8. N. 
Sweet. 

On the second day of the Convention a constitution was reported, 
discussed and adopted, and an association was organized under the 
name of “The New York State Society for the Improvement of 
Schools.” . 

The plan of organization contemplated the creation of auxiliary 
societies in each of the counties; and a Vice-President for each 
county was elected, whose duty it was to call meetings in their re- 
spective counties, and to report annually to the State Society. The 
initiation fee was two dollars, and the annual fee one dollar. 
Twenty dollars constituted life membership. 

The following officers were elected under the constitution: Hon. 
Jabez D. Hammond, Cherry Valley, Pres. ; Vice-Pres., [one in 
each county ;] George B. Glendening, Troy, Rec. Sec. ; Rev. P. L. 
Whipple, Lansingburgh, Cor. Sec.; Bradford R. Wood, Albany, 
Treas. ; Ex, Com. of twelve members, J. W. Bulkley, of Troy, 
Chairman. 

Rev. G. D. Abbott, of New York, presented a sketch of the ori- 
gin, plan, and objects of the American Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, of which he was Secretary. The subject was 
referred to acommittee who reported a resolution commending that 
organization. 

The following are among the more important of the resolutions 
discussed and adopted : : 

That we recommend to the Executive Committee of the State Soci- 
ety to += an agent in each Senatorial district of the State, who shall lec- 
ture on education—encourage the circulation of the publications of the Society 
and other periodicals approved by the Executive Committee, and codperate 
with the citizens of the several counties in the formation of County Associations. 

Resowed, That we recommend to the County Associations to appoint agents 
whose duty it shall be to organize town societies, to lecture on the best modes 
of teaching, encourage the establishment of temporary schools for qualifying 
teachers, and do all in their power to effect, from time to time, improvement in 


the modes of teaching and management of schools. 
That, in the opinion of this Convention, the clergy do not use their 

ee to the extent they ought, in advancing the interests of education in 

Resolved, That the visitation of schools by the clergy and other professional 
gentlemen is earnestly desired by this Convention. 

Resolved, That this Convention highly appreciate the influence of ladies on 
our social condition, and that we invite them to exert it in the cause of educa- 
tion, especially by their frequent visitations of schools in their several districts. 
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Resolved, That we respecifully invite the clergy throughout the State to 
preach on the subject of education. 

Resolved, That we recommend the formation of school lyceums, on the plan 
laid down in the lecture on that subject by Mr. Anthony. 

Resolved, That the elements of Natural Science, including an outline of Anat- 
omy and Physiology, should be made a part of popular education. 

That Natural History is peculiarly appropriate as an 

- , and that it tends to accelerate the progress of pupils in other branches 
of education. 


Subsequent to the adjournment of the convention a circular was 
prepared by Mr. J. W. Bulkley, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and sent to the Vice-President in each county, and to other 
friends of education, urging the formation of County Associations 
and the adoption of such measures as would best further the objects 
of the parent Society. 

The third article of the constitution provides that “the first an- 
nual meeting shall be held in Utica on the third Wednesday in Au- 
gust, 1837, and subsequently at such places as the Society shall de- 
termine.” We have no information of any other meeting of this 
body. The financial crisis of 1837 doubtless caused a summary 
suspension of further action. It can not, however, be doubted, that 
although the old “ New York State Society for the Improvement of 
Schools ” met no more, it had already sown seeds which the future 
was to reap in a plentiful harvest. 

The interval between this date and the next essay toward the es- 
tablishment of a State Association was marked by some of the most 
important. events in the history of the Common School system. 

On the 25th of March, 1840, Francis Dwight commenced the 
publication of the District School Journal, at Geneva. In the fol- 
lowing year a legislative appropriation was made for its support. 
“Mr. Dwight brought to his task a soul informed with noble im- 
pulses and earnest purposes. In the sixth year of the existence of 
this paper the talented and lamented editor was called away. He 
died December 15th, 1845, and was buried upon the first anniver- 
sary of the commencement of the State Normal School, in whose 
establishment he had done such signal service. 8S. S. Randall, who, 
at that time, was acting Superintendent of Schools, assumed the 
control of the Journal, and was connected with it till the close of 
the seventh volume, when it passed into the hands of W. H. Camp- 
bell. Edward Cooper, having left the editorship of the Teachers’ 
Advocate, established by the State Association in 1845, became 
editor of the Journal in 1848. In 1849 the office of publication 
was removed to Albany, and Mr. Randall again assumed control, 
and remained connected with it as editér-in-chief, assisted in the 
eleventh volume by Wm. F. Phelps, since Principal of the N, J. 

23 
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State Normal School, and in the twelfth by Joseph McKean, of 
New York. The date of the last number of the Journal is April, 
1852.”* 

The Legislature of 1841 created the office of County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and these officers, appointed by the Board of Super- 
visors in each of the several counties, entered upon their duties the 
ensuing winter. The result of this change in supervision was soon 
apparent in the increased efficiency of the schools, and in the inau- 
guration of Teachers’ Institutes and other appliances of educational 
progress and reform. 

The first Teachers’ Institute was held in Tompkins County, com- 
mencing April 4, 1843, under the management of J. 8. Denman, 
County Superintendent, with Salem Town, Rev. David Powell and 
Prof. J. B. Thomson, as instructors. In the two succeeding years 
Institutes were organized in no less than seventeen counties, with 
an aggregate attendance of more than one thousand teachers. 

The Normal School at Albany was opened on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1844. Of the history of its establishment, its subsequent work- 
ings and its prosperity our readers are already aware.f All these 
great educational events seemed to be preparing the way for more 
direct action upon the part of teachers in leading the grand educa- 
tional reforms. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The initiatory steps for a State Teachers’ Association were taken 
on the 29th of March, 1845. Ata meeting of the Albany County 
Teachers’ Association, Mr. Thomas W. Valentine presented a resolu- 
tion favoring a ‘call for a State Teachers’ Convention, which, after 
mature deliberation, was unanimously adopted. The late lamented 
Salem Town was at the meeting and “eloquently pressed upon the 
Association the importance of the movement, assuring us that the 
interior and western parts of the State were ready for action.” 

A committee was appointed consisting of J. W. Bulkley, T. W. 
Valentine, E. P. Freeman, J. L. Chapman, and A. E. Patch, to cor- 
respond with teachers and friends of education throughout the 
State, and to call a convention. On the fourth of April the chair- 
man issued a circular of which the following is a copy, omitting the 
preliminary remarks explanatory of the occasion of the call: 


The Committee, in the discharge of their duty, would remark, that the inter- 
st now felt in the subject of education is without a parallel in our history. 
Provision is made, through the munificence of the State, for the education of all 
her children; and a healthy tone prevails as to the moral character and literary 
«attainments of the teacher. 


* MY. Teacher, Vol. 1X., 1860, ps 244, t Barnard’s Am. Jour of Ed., Vol. XILL., p. 341, 531. 
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The important question now is—how, with the interest that exists and the 
facilities enjoyed, we, as a profession, may render ourselves increasingly useful? 
We think this can be done, in part at least, by becoming better acquainted with 
each other—by mutual consultation and a free interchange of views on all im- 
portant subjects of educational interest; in this way the combined wisdom and 
experience of all become common property, and the young teacher, in particular, 
may learn that which would cost him years of toil and observation while an iso- 
lated individual. 

We want that which is practical in opposition to mere theory; common sense 
in opposition to the ethereal nonsense of the would-be-reformers of the present 
day ; substance instead of shadow. 

These are only a few of the considerations which induce us to think that such 
@ meeting would be productive of great good. Wesee no other means by which 
our views can be made known, or our voice reach the ear of the public. 

Is it not time that we should have the privilege of speaking for ourselves, 
when educational bodies having no power other than that which is merely ad- 
visory—composed, too, of professional men, farmers and mechanics, nine-tenths 
of whom have never taught a school—deny us the right of being heard, or if 
heard, of recording our vote on subjects, of which to say the least, we ought to 
know as much as those who turn aside from other pursuits with the benevolent 
design of enlightening our darkness! 

We would respectfully request you to lay this communication before our 
friends assembled in convention, at Teachers’ Institutes, or to practical teachers, 
if no opportunity offers through a public meeting, and communicate the result 
to us as soon as convenient, that there may be time for making arrangements 
for the proposed meeting, should there appear to be a desire for it. 

Please be explicit in your returns to us. Are you in favor of the proposed 
meeting? At what time and place shall it be held? Do you think that Syra- 
cuse would be the best place? The last week of June or the first week of July 
the best time? 

Any other time or place you would think best, please to note; we wish to 
advise that we may act discreetly. 

By order of the Committee 
BuLkKLEy, Chairman. 


On the 7th of June the committee met ob unanimously decided 
upon the call of a convention to meet in Syracuse on the 30th day 
of July, 1845. A spirited notice of this call was published in the 
District School Journal for July, 1845. 

The movement met with a hearty response, and on the morning 
of July 30, more than one hundred and fifty teachers assembled in 
convention in the city of Syracuse. 

The Convention was organized by the appointment of Mr. Wil- 
liam Ross, of Seneca county, as chairman, and Xenophon Hay- 
wood, of Rensselaer county, as secretary pro tem. 

A committee was appointed to nominate permanent officers, who 
reported as follows, and the persons named were elected: J. W. 
Bulkley, of Albany, Pres. ; William Barnes, of Monroe Co., W. H. 
Scram, of Onondaga Co., Joseph McKeen, of New York, Earle, 
of Allegany Co., Vice-Pres.; J. W. Morris, of New York Co., 
John Wright, of Livingston Co., Secretaries. 

The President briefly addressed the Convention. Committees 
were appointed to enroll the names of mémbers, report rules of or- 
der, and prepare business for the meeting. 
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Mr. T. W. Valentine, from the Busjness Committee, reported a 
list of topics, and on motion, committees to report upon them sev- 
erally were appointed. As the result of these committees able re- 
ports weré presented on the following subjects during the session: 
“On the Use of the Bible in Schools,” by J. N. McElligott, of New 
York; “On Teachers’ Periodical,” by E. Cooper, of Westchester 
Co.; “ On School Discipline,” by X. Haywood, of Rensselaer Co.; 
“On Town and County Superintendents,” by Thomas W. Valen- 
tine, of Albany; “ On Educational Fallacies,” by H. S. McCall; 
“On Ezamination of Teachers,” by E. P. Freeman; “On Educa- 
tional Incentives,” by Joseph McKeen, of New York; “ On School 
Celebrations,” by F. Cooper, of Onondaga Co. 

Addresses were also delivered as follows: “ The Rod vs. Moral 
Suasion,” by Prof. C. H. Anthony, Principal of Albany Classical 
Institute; “Zhe Common School System,” by Chester Dewey; 
“ How to elevate the Teachers’ Profession,” by Prof. Edward North, 
of Hamilton College; “ The Requisites to a Good School,” by Prof. 
Fred. Emerson, of Boston. 

The reports were discussed at length, and many principles enun- 
ciated formed a staple for the discussion of many years. That of 
Mr. Valentine elicited a most spirited debate, in which the rights 
of teachers as an independent profession were ably advocated. 

No brief sketch can do justice to the spirit of this meeting, or to 
the able papers that were presented. 

A periodical was established to be called The Teachers’ Advocate. 
This was a 16-page quarto, at $2 per annum, published weekly. The 
first number was issued at Syracuse, September 10, 1845, under 
the editorship of Mr. E. Cooper, who continued connected with 
the paper till May 27, 1847, when it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Joseph McKeen, of New York, who was at that time President of 
the Association, During the remainder of the five years of its ex- 
istence Mr. McKeen was assisted at various times by Mr. J. N. Me- 
Elligott, Mr. E. P. Allen, Mr. 8S. S. Randall and others. 

A constitution was reported by Mr. Cooper, and at half past 
eleven o’clock on the evening of July 30 the Convention was re- 
solved into Taz New Yorx Srare Tzacuers’ Association, and 
Chester Dewey, of Rochester, was elected President. 

After the organization the Association adjourned to meet in 
Utica, on the third Wednesday in August, 1846, at 9 A. M. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Tux First Anniversary of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Utica, Aug. 19 and 20, 1846, Mr. Bulkley, first 
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Vice-President, in the chair. The meeting was fully attended, the 
names of nearly two hundred teachers being enrolled as members. 
The following is a list of the officers elected in 1845: Chester 
Dewey, of Rochester, Pres. J. W. Bulkley of Albany, W. H. 
Scram of Syracuse, J. W. Earle of Pike, Wm. Belden of New 
York, Vice-Pres. Edward Cooper, of Sing Sing, Cor. Sec. John 
Wright, of Geneseo, Livingston Co., Rec. Sec. Dr. W. B. Os 
borne, of Utica, 7'’reas. 

The following reports were received on the part of committees 
appointed at the last meeting: “ On Teachers’ Institutes,” by Salem 
Town ;* “ On Elementary Education,” by Albert D. Wright, of 
Kings county; “ On Educational Fallacies,” by C. H. Anthony; 
“ On School Discipline,” read by Mr. Perry on behalf of Marcius 
Willson, chairman; “ Ona Teachers’ Paper,” by Joseph McKeen, 
of New York. [A committee was accordingly appointed to effect 
at their discretion the establishment of a monthly educational peri- 
odical—Messrs. McKeen, Bulkley, Patterson, Day and Morris.] 
“ On Jacotot’s System of Education,” by David Patterson, of New 
York; “‘ On the Teachers’ Profession,” by Parsons E. Day, of On- 
tario. [Recommending the establishment of Teachers’ Semina- 
ries, six or eight in the State, whose diploma should be a profes- 
sional basis; the publication of a teachers’ library; and that the 
schools should be made absolutely free.] “ On the use of the Bible 
in Schools,” by J. N. McElligott; “ On Agricultural Education,” 
by 8. B. Woolworth, (now Secretary of the Regents ;) “On School 
Celebrations,” by E. P. Freeman; “ On the School System,” by X. 
Haywood; “ On Union Schools,” by J. Swift. 

Letters were read from Horace Mann, Ira Mayhew, Henry Bar- 
nard, John Beck, and others, expressing the liveliest interest in the 
success of the Association. 

The following lectures were delivered; “ Origin of the School 
System,” by Salem Town; “The Neglected Tree,” by David P. 
Page; “ Direct Influence of the Teacher upon the Pupil,” by Rev. 
M. McIlvaine; “ Divorce of the offices of the Secretary of State and 
Superintendent of Common Schools,” by Hon. A. Stewart. 

Resolutions were also presented and adopted:—By C. H. An- 
thony—Disapproving of the diversion of the Literary Fund from 
the Academies and Colleges, and recommending the adoption of a 
free common school system; by J. N. McElligott—Recommend- 





* Appended to this report was a series of resolutions whereby Messrs. Salem Town, 8. 8. Ran- 
dell and S. W. Clark were appointed a committee to memorialize the Legislature in regard to the 
henefits of Institutes, and to secure p jary aid. In rd: with this action, the Legisla- 
ture, at the subsequent session of 1847, made an appropriation of $60 to each county for Insti- 
tutes,—V. Y. Teacher, 1860, 
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ing the use of the Bible as a means of moral instruction in schools, 
and especially its reading, without note or comment, as the opening 
exercise of the day; by Prof. 8. B. Woolworth—Recommending 
the study of the elements of Agricultural Science in common 
schools; by the same—Recommending the separation of the office 
of Superintendent of Schools from that of Secretary of State; by 
Mr. Mortimer—Recommending a National Association and a Na- 
tional Educational Bureau. 

Taz Szconp Anniversary was held in Rochester, Aug. 4 and 
5, 1847, with the following officers:—Joseph McKeen, of New 
York, Pres. E.M. Rollo of Broome Co., Wm. Barnes of Roches- 
ter, T. W. Valentine of Albany, Henry Mandeville of Clinton, 
Vice-Pres. Edward Cooper of Onondaga Co., Cor. Sec. W. 
Hopkins, of Cayuga, Rec. Sec. Xenophon Haywood, of Rens- 
selaer, 7'reas. 

In the course of the meeting lectures were delivered by the fol- 
lowing individuals :—“ Introductory Lecture,” by the President ;* 
“The Bible as a Text book,” by J. W. Bulkley; “ Language,” by J. 
N. McElligott ; » by Dr. Proudfit, of New Jersey. 

B. Field, Esq., of Boston, and other gentlemen from abroad, were 
present and briefly addressed the Association. 

Mr. O. W. Morris, of the N. Y. Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, gave an exhibition of pupils from that Institu- 
tion, which was full of interest. 

Reports were presented as follows :—“ On the Study of the Nat- 
ural Sciences,” by J. H. Partridge; “ Ventilating and Warming of 
School-houses,” by J. W. Bulkley; “ Moral Education,” by E. M. 
Rollo; “ Reformatory Schools,” by O. W. Morris; “ Zmulation in 
Schools,” by W. C. Kenyon; “ Teachers’ Institutes,” by Salem 
Town; “Female Teachers—their Usefulness, Qualifications and 
Compensation,” by Miss E. Oran, of New York; “ The Teachers’ 
Profession,” by 8. W. Clark. 

A committee was raised to secure an act of incorporation from 
the Legislature. 

In April of this year Mr. McKeen, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed in 1846, started a monthly periodical in New York 
called The American Journal of Education, of which five numbers 
were published. After this meeting of the Association the Advo- 





* In this lecture Mr. McKeen took high ground in favor of educational reform, and urged to 
unity and persistency in carrying forward the objects of the Association ; he believed the time bed 
come for the establishment of a College of Teachers, and for their professional pend 
that upon the profession rested the inauguration of measures for the perfection of our educational 


system. 
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cate and the Journal were united, and subsequently published by 
Mr. McKeen.* 

Tarp Anntversary.—The Association met in Auburn, August 
2d and 3d. 

Orricers.—S. B. Woolworth, of Homer, Pres, C. H. Anthony, 
of Albany, L. Hazeltine of New York, J. R. Boyd of Jefferson Co., 
H. G. Winslow of Livingston Co., Vice-Pres. Joseph McKeen, of 
New York, Cor. Sec. 8. W. Clark, of Ontario Co., Rec. Sec. F. 
Cooper, of Onondaga Co., T’reas. 

The following lectures were delivered :—“ Introductory Lecture,” 
by S. B. Woolworth, President; “ On the Immeasurable Import- 
ance of the Educational Profession,” by Mrs. Emma Willard, of 
Troy; “ On the Educational System of the State,” by Prof. Lowe, 
of Geneva College. 

Reports were presented as follows :—“ mulation in School,” by 
W. C. Kenyon; “ Union Schools,” by N. Brittan, of Wayne Co. ; 
“Ventilation of School-houses,” by J. W. Bulkley ; “ Incorporation 
of the Association,” by J. W. Bulkley; “ Mental Arithmetic,” by 
Charles R. Coburn ;+ “ The School System of the State,” (against 
normal schools, and in favor of teachers’ classes in academies,) by 
Henry Howe, of Canandagua; “A System of Education for Common 
Schools,” by Wm. P. Lyon, of Westchester Co.; “ The Study of 
the English Language,” by F. 8. Jewell and M. Smeaton, of New 
York; “ Zlocution,” by Henry Mandeville. 

Of this meeting Mr. McKeen remarks in The Advocate: “It has 
been productive of much real good. Some doctrines have been 
freely discussed which required discussion for their better develop- 
ment; some men have been brought into friendly intercourse who 
would not otherwise have known and rightly appreciated each 
other; some admirable suggestions have been given and received ; 
some doubts and fears have been effectually dissipated; some high 
hopes and delightful anticipations respecting our common interest as 
teachers have been awakened and made strong in the hearts, per- 
chance, of us all.” 

During this year educational asssociations were held in Maine, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, Illinois, Michigan, Maryland, 
and other States. The meeting of the North-western Educational 
Society, at Detroit, was largely attended, and the proceedings were 





* Tue Monraty Epvucator.—In July of this year this educational journal, 16 pages octavo, was 
commenced in Rochester and edited by Parsons E. Day. It was continued for one year; whether 
any other numbers were published we are not advised. It was 8 progressive and spirited sheet, 
and published at 50 cents per annum.—¥V. Y. Teacher, Apr., 1860, 

t Now State Superintendent of Schools, Pennsylvania, 
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of the highest interest. New York ranked third in point of the 
number of delegates in attendance. They were as follows: Ira 
Patchin, J. B. Thomson, 8. Jenner, Edward Hazen, J. W. Bulkley, 
J. C. Sanders, N. P. Stanton, Lewis Cornell, E. Gray, and A. 8, 
Barnes. 

Tue Fourrn Anniversary was appointed to be held in the city 
of New York, on the first day of August, 1849. The prevalence of 
the cholera in that city, however, prevented the meeting. 

Tas Firra Anniversary was held in the city of New York, 
August 7 and 8, 1850. The following were the officers of the 
Association elected in 1848:—Charles R. Coburn, of Tioga Co., 
Pres. N. Brittan of Wayne Co., W. W. Newman of Onondaga 
€o., W. C. Kenyon of Allegany Co., Henry Howe of Ontario 
Co., Vice-Pres. Joseph McKeen, of New York, Cor. Sec. James 
Tohonnot, of Onondaga Co., Rec. Sec. Thomas W. Field, of New 
York, Treas. 

The Association was addressed as follows: “Jntroductory Ad- 
dress,” by the President; “ The Peculiar Duties and Responsibili- 
ties of Teachers at the Present Time,” by Thomas W. Valentine, of 
Albany; “ The Synthetic and Analytic Modes of Teaching,” by 
Prof. Tayler Lewis, of Union College;* “ The Training of the 
Moral Faculties,” by Prof. J. B. Thomson, of New York; “ School 
Organization and Classification,” by Prof. W. F. Phelps. An essay 
by Miss Susan Bandelle, of Chautauqua, was read by Mr. Kennedy. 
“ The Profession of Teaching,” by D. P. Lee, of Buffalo. 

Distinguished educators were present from abroad and addressed 
the Association, viz., Hon. Henry Barnard, of Conn.; Hon. Ira Ma- 
hew, late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mich.;.M. Henri 
Hirzel, Director of the Asylum for the Blind at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land; and Prof. Henning, of Knox College, Toronto. 

Mr. John H. Fanning, of New York presented the following reso- 
lutions : 


Whereas, The blessings of education should be universally extended, espe- 
cially in this highly-favored republic, whose stability or downfall depends upon 
use or abuse of the elective franchise; and 
ereas, An enlightened free system of public instruction seems absolutely 
necessary in order to accomplish so desirable a result, therefore, 

Resolved, That this body recommend their fellow-teachers in the State, and 
their fellow-citizens generally, to give their approbation and support to the Free 
School Law again to be submitted for their decision. 

Resolved, That an important principle is embodied in said law, viz., EDUCATION 
FOR ALL; and, hence, whatsoever defects may be found to be connected there- 
with, should not be permitted to sacrifice a high educational principle, but should 
undoubtedly be remedied by after legislation. 





* This lecture gave rise to an animated debate, which resulted in the appointment of a commit- 
tee to report upon the topics embraced therein. 
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These resolutions were fully and ably discussed by the leading 
members of the Association, and “the resolutions were carried with 
enthusiastic unanimity.” 

A resolution presented by Mr. Kennedy, of New York, was 
passed, recommending the organization of County Associations aux- 
iliary to the State Association, in accordance with its amended con- 
stitution, and that each County Association be requested to transmit 
educational statistics to the Corresponding Secretary. A great im- 
petus was given during the following year to these county organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Anthony presented the following which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to prepare and publish an 
address to parents requesting their codperation with teachers in promoting the 
cause of education, and suggesting such thoughts on the subject as the present 
state of affairs may seem.to demand. 

Tue Sixta Anniversary was celebrated by a meeting in Buffalo, 
commencing August 6th, 1851, with the following officers :—John 
W. Bulkley, of Albany, Pres. N. P. Stanton, Jr., of Buffalo; 
George Spencer, of Utica; O. W. Morris, of New York; Xenophon 
Haywood, of Troy, Vice-Pres. Joseph McKeen, of New York, 
Cor. Sec. N. W. Benedict, of Rochester, Rec. Sec. T. W. Field, 
of Williamsburgh, 7'’reas. 

Of this meeting we are unable to give any thing but a fragment- 
ary account. The Journal of Education had been suspended, and 
the publication of the Wew York Teacher was not commenced till 
the next October. 

The following addresses were delivered:—“ Jnaugural Address,” 
by the President, giving a synopsis of educational progress for the 
last fifty years; “ On the Ideal of Teaching,” by Rev. G. W. Hos- 
mer, of Buffalo; “ On Motives to Study,” by Nathan Hedges, Esq., 
of Newark, N. Y.; “ On Physiology,” by Dr. T. S. Lambert, then 
of Mass. ; “ On Intelligence and Moral Discipline,” by N. W. Bene- 
dict, of Rochester; “A Word, its Influence,” a poem, by Miss M. 
J. Radley, of Buffalo. 

Mr. Orson Kellogg, of New York, reported on the “Analytic and 
Synthetic Modes of Teaching.” This report elicited a prolonged 
and spirited discussion. 

A committee was appointed to report on the subject of Teachers’ 
Institutes at the next session, and to inaugurate such measures as 
will give greater efficiency to these organizations, A large number 
of delegates were in attendance from other States, who took an ac- 
tive part in the deliberations. 
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Tae Sevenra Anniversary was held at Elmira, commencing 
August 4th, 1852, with the following officers: N. P. Stanton, Jr., 
of Buffalo, Pres. N. W. Benedict, of Rochester; D. M. Pitcher, of 
Owego; A. R. Wright, of Elmira; E. 8. Adams, of Albany, Vice- 
Pres, J.N. McElligott, of New York, Cor. Sec. H. G. Winslow, 
of Nunda, Livington Co., Rec. Sec. Oliver Arey, of Buffalo, Treas. 

The President in his inaugural address reviewed the history of 
the Association, and suggested measures requiring its action. 

Mr. Bulkley followed in remarks relative to the meeting of last 
year. 
Letters were read from Mr. Winslow, of Nunda, Hon. S. S. Ran- 
dall, C. B. Sedgwick, of Syracuse; Hon. Ira Mayhew, of Michigan ; 
and Hon. Horace Mann. 

The lectures delivered were of more than ordinary interest, upon 
the following subjects :—“ On the Sanctions of Law,” by Mr. C. H. 
Anthony, of Albany; “ On the English Language, its History, Char- 
acteristics, and its Peculiarities in this Country,” by Prof. A. J. Upson, 
of Hamilton College; “ On Teachers’ Institutes and the County Su- 
perintendency,” by Hon. Ira Mahew; “ Thought and Language rela- 
tively considered,” by Geo. Spencer, of Utica; “ On the necessity de- 
veloped by Railroads and Telegraphs for a more advanced state 
of Education among the Masses,” by Rev. Dr. Murdock, of El- 
mira. 

The following reports were also presented :—“On Union and Cen- 
tral High Schools,” by W. W. Newman, of Buffalo; “ On the State 
of Education in Hayti,” prepared by Miss E. Howard, formerly a 
member of the Association, and now a missionary on that island. 
Read by C. R. Coburn. “On County Examiners,” by E. P. Free- 
man, of Troy. The report was referred to Prof. Charles Davies, D. 
B. Scott, and J. H. Fanning, who reported a series of resolutions as- 
serting the prerogatives of the profession, and against examinations 
of teachers by those of other professions, and in favor of Teachers’ 
Associations in each county, to be recognized by law and clothed 
with the power of licensing teachers. The resolutions were adopted. 
“ On Teachers’ Institutes,” by Mr. Winslow, of Nunda. 

The subject of the distribution of public school moneys was re- 
ferred to a committee to memorialize the Legislature. 

A resolution was adopted unanimously, in favor of Normal 
Schools, Teachers’ Classes in Academies and Teachers’ Institutes. 

The vigor and efficiency of the Association had been somewhat 
impaired by the interruption of 1849, and the suspension of the 
Journal of Education had exerted a discouraging influence. Early 
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in the present session, Mr. T. W. Valentine, of Albany, made a re- 
port in favor of the establishment of a Teachers’ Periodical, and 
after full discussion, a series of resolutions were adopted, providing 
for a monthly octavo, in pamphlet form, at one dollar a year, to be 
called The New York Teacher, and a board of twelve editors was 
appointed, with Mr. Valentine as Resident Editor. 

An impulse was given the Association at this meeting by which it 
regained the vigor it had lost by the inaction of 1849; and the es- 
tablishment of the Teacher marked the beginning of a new and 
more hopeful era in its history. 

Tae Ercuta Anniversary was held in Rochester, Aug. 2d, 3d, 
and 4th, 1853, with the following officers :—Charles Davies, LL. D., 
Fishkill Landing, Pres. W. D. Huntley, of Buffalo; D. H. Crutten 
den, of New York; E. A. Sheldon, of Syracuse; E. J. Hamilton, of 
Bath, Vice-Pres. Thomas W. Valentine, of Albany, Cor. See. ; 
James Nichols, of Geneseo, Rec. Sec. John H. Fanning, of New 
York, Treas. 

The following lectures were delivered :—“On Method in Teach- 
ing,” Introductory Lecture, by J. G. Ogden, of Binghamton; “On 
the necessity of conforming to General Laws in our System of In- 
struction,” Inaugural Address, by the President; “On Motives to 
Mental Culture,” by Henry Kiddle, of New York; “On Practical 
Education,” by A. J. Upson, of Hamilton College. 

The following reports were also presented :—“ Alterations in our 
present system of School Laws,” by C. R. Coburn; “On Free 
Schools,” by W. W. Newman, of Buffalo; “On County Teachers’ 
Associations,” by Solomon Jenner, of New York. 

Prof. Upson, from the Committee to prepare an address for gen- 
eral circulation among the teachers of the State, read a spirited 
paper, which was ordered to be published and circulated. 

Resolutions were adopted, after mature deliberation, in effect as 
follows: 

For the organization of County Associations in every county in the State, 
and that they should be authorized by the Legislature to license teachers. 

That as we live in a Christian State, schools are necessarily Christian institu- 
tions, and that the charges of sectarianism and infidelity made against them 
are unfounded. 

That parochial schools are not adapted to the circumstances of our population, 
and ought not to receive governmental support. 

To memorialize the Legislature for aid in carrying out the objects of the As- 
“om izing the right of female teachers to share in all the privileges and de- 
liberations of this body. ] 
oan” the effort of the Association to increase the salaries of female 
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The attendance was very large, including many visitors from 
other States, and the proceedings were characterized by great ear- 
nestness and harmony. 

Tae Ninra Awnntversary was held in the city of Oswego, Aug. 
ist, 2d and 3d, 1854, with the following officers:—Hon. V. M. 
Rice, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pres. John R. Vos- 
burgh, of Rochester; Solomon Jenner, of New York; J. H. Hardy, 
of Elmira, J. Winslow, of Watertown, Vice-Pres. Thomas W. 
Valentine, Editor WV. Y. Teacher, Albany, Cor. Sec. John H. 
Fanning, of New York; A. S. Palmer, of Utica, Rec. Sec. O. 
Morehouse, of Albion, 7'reas. 

The following addresses and essays were delivered :—“Jnaugural 
Address,” by Hon. V. M. Rice, President; “On Geography,” by 
James Johonnot, Esq., of Syracuse; “ On the Union of the Theoret- 
teal and Practical in Teaching,” by W. D. Huntley; “On the 
Teacher's Calling and Duties,” by Hon. Horace Greeley ; “On the 
Importance of a more thorough diffusion of Agricultural Science,” 
by Mr. Waring, of New York; “On Practical Education,” a Prize 
Essay, by Prof. M. Willson; “On the Teacher's Mission,” a Prize 
Poem, by Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve ; read by Dr. Woolworth. 

Prof. Willson presented a report “ On Classification of Schools 
and Studies belonging to different Grades.” 

Mr. James Johonnot reported on the employment of a State 
agent, with the following duties: 

1. To assist in organizing Teachers’ Institutes. 

2, To report on School Systems. 

3. To encourage Union Schools. 

4. To awaken a general school interest. 


5. To assist and codperate in ex~> — the State Superintendent. 


6. To aid in circulating the N. Y. Teac 
%. To assist teachers in getting inaction, and schools in obtaining suitable 


teachers. 
8. In general, to perform such duties as the officers of the Association may 


The discussion of this report, which was very spirited, resulted in 
the appointment of Mr. James Johonnot, of Syracuse, as State agent, 
at a salary of $1,000 per annum. 

On motion of Mr. Valentine a resolution was adopted to apply to 
the Legislature for an act of incorporation. 

Tue Texto Anniversary of the Association was held at Utica, 
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Aug. Ist, 2d and 3d, 1855, with the following officers:—R. D. 
Jones, of Rochester, Pres. H. M. Aller; Elmira, I. B. Poucher, 
Oswego; S. S. Kellogg, Niagara Falls; Mrs. H. B. Hewes, Syracuse, 
Vice-Pres, John H. Fanning, of New York, Cor. Sec. D. 8. Hef- 
fran, of Utica; Daniel Cameron, of Johnstown, Rec. Sec. M. H. 
Beach, of Seneca Falls, 7'reas. 

The following lectures and addresses were delivered :—“ On the 
Relation of Education to the Production of Wealth,” Introductory 
Lecture, by E. Peshine Smith, Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; “ On the Duties and Responsibilities of the Teacher,” In- 
augural Address, by R. D. Jones, Esq., President; “ Where do we 
stand in the Social Scale as Common School Teachers?” by Mr. 
David B. Scott, of New York; “ On the Dignity of the Teacher's 
Calling,” by Prof. Ormiston, of the Toronto Normal School. Dr. 
Davies read an essay “ On Unity and Standards.” Addresses were 
also delivered by Ex-Governor Seymour, of New York, and Hon. J. 
D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Schools of Conn. 

The office of State Agent, after a long debate, was abolished. 

A most interesting letter was read from Hon. S. Randall, Ex- 
Secretary of State, urging the influence of the Association in restor- 


ing the office of County Superintendent of Common Schools, and a 
resolution indorsing its spirit was adopted unanimously. 


Tue Eveventa Anniversary was held in Troy, Aug. 5th, 6th 
and 7th, 1856, with the following officers:—Leonard Hazeltine, of 
New York, Pres. §S. W. Clark, of Homer; Edward North, of Ham- 
ilton College; E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego; M. R. Atkins, of Buffalo, 
Vice-Pres. Charles H. Anthony, of Albany, Cor. Sec. A. G. Sal- 
isbury, of Syracuse; F. H. Weld, of Utica, Rec. Sec, M.H. Beach, 
of Seneca Falls, 7'reas. 

Lectures and addresses were delivered as follows:—“An Outline 
of the History and Policy of the Association,” the Introductory Ad- 
dress, by L. Hazeltine, President; “ On Music—its Extent and In- 
fluence,” by Mr. M. P. Cavert, of Amsterdam; “On American Schol. 
arship,” by Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College; “On the 
Syntaz of Science,” by Dr. T. S. Lambert; “ On the Responsibilities 
and Duties of the Teacher,” by Hon. 8. 8. Randall, of Cortland; “On 
Elevated Aims in Life,” by Prof. 8. B. Cole, of Albany. 

The following essays and reports were also read :—“ On the Total 
Abolishment of Corporal Punishment in our Schools,” by Mrs. Cole- 
man, of Rochester; “On Physical Education,” by Miss Jeannette 
L. Douglas, of Newburgh; “On the Education of the Sexes to- 
gether,” by Miss S. B. Anthony, of Rochester. 
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These essays gave rise to spirited discussions. 

During this meeting Prof. M. Willson, chairman of the Board of 
Editors of the New York Teacher, rendered a report reciting its 
financial embarrassment, and recommending that its financial con- 
trol be vested in the hands of Mr. James Cruikshank, of Albany— 
he to pay its debts, the Association retaining control of its columns. 
The report was adopted, and Mr. Cruikshank was subsequently ap- 
pointed Resident Editor. The Teacher for the preceding year had 
been under the editorial charge of Dr. Alexander Wilder, and was 
ably conducted. Resolutions, expressive of the high appreciation 
by the body of the services of Dr. W., were, on motion of Mr. 
Bulkley, unanimously adopted. 

Resolutions of a progressive nature were presented, discussed, 
and received the indorsement of the Association.* 

Tae Twetrra Anniversary of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Binghamton, on the 4th, 5th and 6th of August, 
1857, with the following officers:—Thomas W. Valentine, of Wil- 
liamsburgh, Pres. E.C. Pomeroy, of Buffalo; W. H. Bannister, of 
Fulton Co.; Henry Carver, of Binghamton; W. N. Reid, of New- 
burgh, Vice-Pres. James Cruikshank, of Albany, Cor. Sec. N. F. 
Benson, of Troy ; Isaac Hobbie, of Rochester, Rec. Sec, C. H. An- 
thony, of Albany, 7'eas. 

Lectures were delivered as follows :—“ Inaugural Address,” by 
T. W. Valentine, President; “New York and her Common 
Schools,” by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Albany; “ The Labor of Hands, 
Head, and Heart ; or, Live and Let Live,” by Prof. Henry Fowler, 
of Rochester; “ The Republic ; its Law of Life and its Highest 
Duty,” by Prof. W. F. Phelps, of the N. J. Normal School; “ The 
Popular Teacher,” a Poem, by James H. French, of Buffalo; 
“ Manual Labor Schools,” by Hon. H. C. Hickok, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pennsylvania. 

Addresses were also delivered by Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and Charles R. Coburn, of Penn- 
sylvania, and more briefly by Isaiah Peckham, Esq., President of 
the N. J. State Teachers’ Association; Rev. E. M. Rollo, of Green- 
bush, N. Y.; Prof. J. F. Stoddard, of Wayne Co., Pa.; Hon. D. S. 
Dickinson; Mr. Richardson, of Susquehanna Co., Pa.; Wm. Stu- 
art, Esq., of Binghamton; Nathan Hedges, Esq., of Newark, N. J.; 
Charlton T. Lewis, of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Wilder, of New 
York. 


* During the meeting of the Association a convention of the School Commissioners and City 
Superintendents was held, and an association organized, which met annually for several years. 
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Geo. W. Greene, of New York, read an essay upon “ The Devel- 
opment of Human Character.” 

A series of resolutions introduced by Miss Anthony and reported 
upon by a special committee gave rise to a warm discussion, chiefly 
upon the rights of colored children and youth in public schools, 
and the sphere and rights of women. No special action was taken 
by the Association. 


Tae Turrrgenta Anniversary was held in Lockport, Aug. 3d, 
4th and 5th, 1858, with the following officers:—George L. Farn- 
ham, Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, Pres. H. G. Abbey, of 
New York; James Atwater, of Lockport; A. McMillan, of Utica; D. 
M. Pitcher, of Owego, Vice-Pres. James Cruikshank, of Albany, 
Cor. Sec. W.A. Welch, Catskill; E. Danforth, Buffalo, Rec, Sec. 
E. 8. Adams, of Brooklyn, Treas. 

A hearty welcome was extended to the Association, on behalf of 
the people of Lockport, by Ex-Governor Hunt. During the session, 
lectures and addresses were delivered as follows :—“ On Needed Ed- 
ucational Reforms,” Inaugural Address, by President George L. Farn- 
ham; “ The Soul of Teaching,” an Essay, by Miss Helen M. Philleo, 
of Boonville; “Language ; its Glory and its Shame,” by Rev. W. 
Alvin Bartlett, of Owego. [* This address was brilliant, earnest, 
and classic, and called forth repeated applause.”] “Manhood,” by 
Oliver Arey, Esq., of Buffalo; “ The School System of the State,” 
by Emerson W. Keyes, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; “Primary Education,” by Rev. 8. J. May, of Syracuse. 

An address was delivered by H. L. Stuart, Esq., of New York, 
and brief addresses were also made by Messrs. Hammond, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Wm. Roberts, of Philadelphia; Geo. D. Phelps, of In- 
diana; Wisner and Lamont, of Lockport; Hon. V. M. Rice, of 
Buffalo; Guffin, of Iowa; Bulkley, Stowits, Cavert, and James M. 
Clark. 

Pending the appointment of committees, the “ Women’s Rights” 
question was presented and discussed at length. 

Mr. M. P. Cavert, from the Committee on “ Prizes in Schools,” 
made an able report, closing with the following resolution, which 
gave rise to a most animated debate : 

Resolved, That the practice of offering prizes in our schools is wrong in ten- 
dency, operating mischievously upon the social, moral and intellectual nature 
of those whom it is intended to benefit. 

Several amendments were offered, and the question was several 
times before the house, but no vote was reached. 

Mr. Sheldon offered a series of resolutions on moral education : 
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‘A long debate ensued. The first resolution was adopted. 

Dr. T. 8. Lambert presented a voluminous report on Evening 
Academies and Colleges. 

The following stated question for discussion elicited a long and 
spicy debate :—“ The Effect of High Intellectual Culture upon the 
Respectability and Efficiency of Manual Labor.” 

A large number of resolutions, on various topics, were intro- 
duced, and either laid upon the table or referred to committees to 
report at next meeting. 

Delegates were present and participated in the exercises, from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Indiana, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas, and Canada. 

Tse Fourrzenta Anwiversary was held in Poughkeepsie, Aug. 
2d, 3d and 4th, 1859, with the following officers :—Oliver Arey, of 
Buffalo, Pres. E. 8S. Adams, of Brooklyn; J. W. Barker, of Niag- 
ara Falls; W. A. Welch, of Catskill; C. H. Dann, of Walworth, 
Vice-Pres. James Cruikshank, of Albany, Rec. Sec. L. H. Che- 
ney, of Onondaga Co.; James Atwater, of Lockport, Rec. Sec. ; 
Charles H. Anthony, of Albany, 7'reas. 

The following lectures were presented during the session :—“ The 
Teacher's Office,” Inaugural Address, by Oliver Arey, President; 
“ Self-Hducation of Teachers,” by Peter Rouget, Esq., of Brooklyn ; 
“Arnold as a Model Teacher,” by Rev. E. M. Rollo, of Greenbush ; 
“ What shall we Teach?” by F. B. Snow, Esq., of Lyons; “ The 
Chemistry of the Sunbeam, or the Celestial Origin of Terrestrial 
Forces,” by E. L. Youmans, M. D. 

Also the following reports:—“ On the Association of Boys and 
Girls in Composition and Declamation,” by Miss E. C. Stanton; 
“On Physical Training,” by Dr. T. 8S. Lambert; “On Qualifica- 
tions of Teachers,” by E. D. Weller; “On a Uniform System of 
Public Instruction for the State of New York,” by E. C. Pomeroy, 
of Buffalo. 

The two reports last named were laid over till the next meeting, 
and their discussion made a special order. 

The following question was discussed at some length, “ Jn what 
way, and to what extent, ought Oral Instruction to be given in 
School ?” by Messrs. G. H. Stowits, D. H. Cruttenden, C. H. Dann, 
J. W. Barker, Prof. Thomson, A. B. Wiggin and Nathan Hedges. 
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Dr. Davies announced the decease of Hon. Horace Mann, and 
appropriate resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank, from the Committee on Incorporation, reported 
that the necessary steps have been taken by the officers and that 
the Association was incorporated under the general Act. 

Tae Firrzenta Anniversary was held in Syracuse, July 31st, 
and Aug. lst and 2d, 1860, with the following officers :—James 
N. McElligott, LL. D., of New York, Pres. James Johonnot, of 
Syracuse; William N. Reid, of Newburgh; Asa Baker, of Johns- 
town; E. A. Charlton, of Lockport, Vice-Pres. James Cruikshank, 
of Albany, Cor. Sec. James Atwater, of Lockport; Geo. N. Harris, 
of Syracuse, Rec. Sec. William H. Hughes, of Albany, Treas. 

The Association was welcomed by his honor, Mayor Westcott, 
followed by Major John J. Peck, who alluded to the first organiza- 
tion of the Association, in that city, fifteen years before, and gave a 
brief sketch of the progress of the Syracuse Schools. 

Lectures were delivered as follows :—“ The Prerequisites to Sue- 
cess in Teaching,” Inaugural Address, by Dr. J. N. McElligott, Presi- 
dent ; “ Some of the Fundamental Principles of Teaching as a Sei- 
ence,” by Henry Kiddle, Esq., of New York; “ The School System 
of the State ; its Defects and the Remedies,” by Hon. H. H. Van 
Dyck, State Superintendent of Public Instruction; “ On Universal 
Education,” by Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, of the N. J. Normal School; 
“Music,” a poem, by J. W. Barker, Esq., of Buffalo. 

The following reports were presented :—“On Qualification of 
Teachers,” by Mr. Weller; “On Oral Instruction,” by Prof. J. B. 
Thomson; “On the True Basis of Gradation in our Public 
Schools,” by Miss Mary S. Anthony; “ On the Influence of Motives 
in Education,” by Mrs. Gildersleeve; ‘On the Natural Order in 
the Development of the Human Faculties,” by Mr. D. H. Crutten- 
den; “ On the System of Phonetic Teaching as practiced in the 
Primary Schools of Syracuse,” by Prof. Phelps. 

The report “On Uniform System of Public Instruction” was 
taken up, and the resolutions discussed at length. They embrace 
the following provisions :— 


1. A permanent unitary power, having supreme control. 
2. That this is not incompatible with republican government. 
3. A State Board of Education, etc. 


A committee was appointed to embody the provisions of the re- 
port in an act for the revision of the State Constitution and report 
at next meeting. 


Tae Srxrzenta Anniversary was held in Watertown, July 20th, 
. 24 
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21st and 22d, 1861, with the following officers :—E. A. Sheldon, of 
Oswego, Pres. J. W. Cole, of Troy; W. W. Newman, of Buffalo ; 
A. HL Lewis, of Binghamton; Albert Allen, of Ogdensburgh, Vice- 
Pres. James Cruikshank, of Albany, Cor. Sec. James Atwater, 
of Lockport; A. H. Clapp, of Onondaga Co., Rec. Sec. William N. 
Reid, of Newburgh, 7'reas. 

Lectures and addresses were delivered as follows :—“ Jnaugural 
Address,” by E. A. Sheldon, President; “ The Relation of the 
School to the College, and of the College to the School,” by Rev. Dr. 
8. W. Fisher, President of Hamilton College; “Pestalozzian or Ob- | 
ject Lesson Teaching,” by N. A. Calkins, of New York; “ The 
Study of Natural History,” by Prof. P. A. Chadbourne, of Bow- 
doin and Williams Colleges; “ The True Order of Studies,” by 
Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D., of Antioch College. 

The following reports were also presented :—‘ On means to pre- 
vent unnecessary changes of Text-books in our Public Schools,” by 
M. P. Cavert; “ On Phonetic Teaching,” by George L. Farnham, of 
Syracuse; “ On the Number of Hours in School,” by E. D. Weller, 
of Oswego; “ On Rate Bills,” by J..B. Thomson, of New York. 
[To abolish rate bills and raise school money by tax.] “ Standing 
Orders and Rules for Meetings of the Association,” by James Cruik- 
shank, Corresponding Secretary ; “ Course of Instruction for Pri- 
mary Schools,” by Dr. Lambert, of Peekskill; “On School Amend- 
ments to the State Constitution,” by M. P. Cavert. [Providing for 
a State Board of Education to appoint State Superintendent and 
Secretaries, and to have entire control of school legislation and of 
the distribution of school funds.] 

The following resolution in Dr. Lambert’s report was adopted :— 


Whereas, Nature has intended that the child should acquire the elements of 
all its knowledge through the senses; and whereas, the orderly exercise of* 
these greatly increases their power and disciplines the mind to give attention at 
will, and fits it to accurately express ideas which it has accurately acquired and 
accurately possesses, and will be the means of making the pupil thorough in the 
rudiments of a higher education and develop in him a desire to obtain it ;— 

That this Association recommends to all teachers to use their influ- 
ence in favor of introducing “object lessons” into all primary schools, as the 
first step toward real acquisition and as a desideratum toward making the way 
of both scholar and pupil more pleasant. 


Tue SeventeentH Anniversary of the Association was held in 
Rochester, July 29th, 30th and 31st, 1862, with the following offi- 
cers:—James Cruikshank, LL. D., of Albany, Pres. Samuel 
Slade, of Buffalo; N. A. Calkins, of New York; George L. Farnham, 
of Syracuse; Alfred G. Mudge, of Rochester, Vice-Pres. David H. 
Cochran, A. M., Cor. Sec. A. H. Clapp, Baldwinsville; George H. 
Stowits, Buffalo, Rec. Sec. J. W. Cole, of Troy, Treas. , 
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This meeting, though perhaps not the largest, was one of the 
most harmonious ever held in the State, and the character of the 
addresses, and the principles brought out in the reports and discus- 
sions, entitle it to rank in importance with any of its predecessors. 

The President’s Inaugual Address gave a succinct history of edu- 
cational movements in the State from the establishment of the 
school system to the present time. 

The following addresses and lectures were delivered :—“ Waste in 
Education,” by Prof. Charlton T. Lewis, A. M., of Troy University; 
“ Radicalism,” by Rev. Dr. E. B. Fairfield, President of Hillsdale 
College, Mich. ; “ Intellectual Development,” by Prof. John F. Stod- 
dard, A. M., of New York; “ The Teacher and the Teacher’s Work,” 
by Rev. George W. Hosmer, D. D., of Buffalo; “ The Natural Or- 
der of the Development of the Human Faculties,” by H. B. Wilbur, 
M. D., Superintendent of the N. Y. State Asylum for Idiots. 

Henry Howe, Esq., of Canandagua, read an historical essay. 

Mr. George H. Stowits presented a report “ On the Condition of 
Education,” which was discussed at length. 

Mr. E. A. Sheldon presented a report of the committee “ On 
Compensation of Female Teachers.” After a long debate the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, That the compensation now paid female teachers is not a fair equiv- 
alent for the value of the services rendered, and should be materially increased. 

Resolved, That in the present organization of society it is neither expedient 
nor just to make the compensation of the two sexes equal when their labor 
comes in competition. 

The topics embraced in Dr. Wilbur’s and Prof. Lewis’ lectures 
also elicited spirited debate. 

Several resolutions were introduced and discussed, and commit- 
tees appointed to report upon the topics embraced in them at the 
next meeting. 

Tue Eienrzenta Annvat Meetine was held in the city of Troy, 
July 28th, 29th and 30th, 1863. The following is a list of the offi- 
cers :—E. C. Pomeroy, Buffalo, Pres. Wm.N. Barringer, of Troy; 
Henry Fowler, of Auburn; Edward Webster, of Rochester; E. 8. 
Adams, of Brooklyn, Vice-Pres. James Cruikshank, Albany, Cor. 
Sec. M. M. Merrill, of Naples; Wm. T. Graff, of New York, Ree, 
Sec. Benjamin Edson, Albany, T'reas. 

The following addresses were delivered :—* Public Education,” 
Inaugural Discourse, by E. C. Pomeroy, President; “ The Special 
Adaptation of the Bible as an Educator,” by Rev. B. G. Northrop, 
State Agent of the Board of Education, Massachusetts; “ Jndue- 
tive, or Pestalozzian Methods of Study,” by Lowell Mason, Musical 
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Doctor, Orange, N. J.; “ Mental Culture—its Relations to Object 
Teaching,” by Prof. M. McVicar, Brockport; “ On the Conservation 
of Pure English Style,” by Rev. Alexander S. Twombly, Albany; 
“ The Minor Morals,” a poem, by Rev. J. E. King, of Ft. Edward. 

Dr. Dio Lewis, of Boston, assisted by Miss Haines, gave an exhi- 
bition in “ Lewis’ Gymnastics,” explaining the system. 

Dr. James Cruikshank reported in behalf of the Standing Com- 
mittee “On Condition of Education.” The recommendations of the 
committee were adopted, viz. :— 


For a committee to suggest to the State Superintendent amendments to the 
new school law; also 
To consider the subject of a State Board of Examiners for professional cer- 
tes. 


To confer with a committee from the Convention of Officers of Colleges and 
Academies. 

And that the officers elect present at the next meeting a curriculum of stud- 
ies for common schools. 

The committee on Dr. Wilbur’s Lecture (of last year) reported 
through their chairman, Mr. E. A. Sheldon. The report was re- 
committed and subsequently the following resolutions were re- 
ported, discussed at length, and adopted. 

Whereas, Observation is the primary condition of knowledge, therefore, 

Resolved, That the perceptive faculties should be carefully cultivated by the 
parent and the teacher. 

That in all early education the paramount object is the development 
of the child’s faculties, and therefore only those subjects of instruction should be 
employed which are best adapted to quicken perception and awaken thought, 
both moral and intellectual, and the teacher should impart or assist the child to 
acquire only that amount of scientific truth which has a practical bearing upon 
the facts falling within the child’s own observation, or upon kindred or related 
facts furnished by the teacher, or by reading, and such as may lead him to 
further acquisitions. 

Resolved, That language, being essential to the full exercise of the child's fac- 
ulties, and being necessary to man’s condition as a social being, as next in im- 
portance to the education of the senses, it should be cultivated as an aid to the 
memory, as a means, and lastly as an instrument of thought, and taught after 
the following order: the idea first, language afterward, and that in the relation 
of words, as names, or expressive of ideas, reference should be had not alone to 
the eurrent language of the circle in which the child moves, but to his wants 
and necessities in naming and describing objects in nature, and in the utterance 
of thought. 

The following reports were also presented:—“ On Organizing 
and Conducting Teachers’ Institutes,” by Emerson W. Keyes, Esq. ; 
“ On the Causes of the Alleged Inequality in the Attendance of Boys 
and Girls at our Higher Schools,” by Mr. Webster, of Rochester, 
and Mr. Weller, of Oswego. 

Letters were read from President Hill, of Harvard College; Hon. 
J. D. Philbrick, of Boston; Hon. J. S. Adams, Secretary of Board of 
Education, Vt.; Rev. Chancellor Ferris, of N. Y, University; Hon. 
P. J. O. Chauveau, Chief Superintendent of Public Education, Lower 


Canada ; Prof. Arnold Guyot, and his Excellency, Governor Seymour. 
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Tae Nivereentu Anniversary was held at Buffalo, Aug. 2d, 3d 
and 4th, 1864, with the following officers :—J. B. Thomson, L L. D., 
New York, Pres. Rev. J. E. King, Fort Edward; H. H. Martin, 
Troy; Thomas Dransfield, Rochester; Aaron Chadwick, Brooklyn, 
Vice-Pres. James Cruikshank, LL. D., Albany, Cor. Sec. M. M, 
Merrill, Naples; A. Van Valin, Poughkeepsie, Rec. Sec. Benjamin 
Edson, Albany, Treas. 

The following lectures and communications were delivered in the 
course of the meeting :—“ Inaugural Address,” by the President; 
“ On the Sources of the Teacher’s Power,” by Prof. Edward North; 
“ On the Public Schools of Rochester and their Examinations,” by 
Prof. Edward Webster; “ On the System and Method of Logical 
Analysis, as related to the Study of the English Language,” by 
Prof. F. S. Jewell; “On the Relations of iucation to Life,” by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Albany. 

Reports were presented, on the part of the Standing Committees, 
by Dr. James Cruikshank, “On the Condition of Education ;” by 
Dr. Charles Davies, “On the Proceedings of the University Convoca- 
tion ;” and by Mr. C. H. Gildersleeve, “ On Military Training, as 
connected with our Public Schools.” In connection with the first 
report, the following resolutions, with others, were adopted :— 


Resolved, That the History, Polity and Constitution of our government should 
be taught in all our schools, wherein the maturity of the pupils is equal to the 
subjects. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report at the next meet- 
ing a plan of classification, and curriculum of studies for common schools. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be instructed to confer with the 
Secretaries of the other State Teachers’ Associations and with the Association 
of Teachers of Upper Canada concerning their plan of organization, the ques- 
tions discussed and the results accomplished, and such other matters of educa- 
tional interest as he may deem expedient ; and that to this end he be authorized 
to prepare such circulars as may be necessary in gathering this information. 


Interesting discussions were held upon the question, “ What are 
the Proper Spheres of the Inductive and Deductive Methods of In- 
struction?” and also upon the subjects of the following resolutions; 


Resolved, That the interests of education, and the advancement of the pupils 
in our schools, require frequent and thorough public examinations, both oral 
and written. Presented by Prof. Webster, and adopted. 

Resolved, That with a school system so organized that each teacher shall be a 
military instructor, and each boy a scholar and a soldier, the country will pos- 
sess a guarantee for peace, and hold a moral power in its defensive and retribu-: 
tive skill, which will be stronger than innumerable iron-clads and countless for- 
tifications of granite. Proposed by Mr. C. H. Gildersleeve, and referred to a 
special committee. 

Adjourned to meet on the last Tuesday in July, 1865, at such 
place as the Executive Committee shall select. 
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Preamble.—The Teachers of the State of New York, in convention assemb 
believing that the best interests of every community are founded upon soun 
and thorough elementary education, and that without unity of feeling and con- 
cert of action on the part of teachers, this can rarely, if ever, be attained, and 
further, that the true dignity of our profession calls for associated action and 
combined effort, do hereby agree to form ourselves into a Teachers’ State As- 
sociation, to be governed by the Constitution subjoined. 

Art. I. This Association shall be styled The New York State Teachers’ As- 


sociation. 

Arr. II. Any teacher, of moral character, may become a member of 
this Association by signing this Constitution; and no member of the Associa- 
tion shall be considered as having forfeited his or her membership by the with- 
drawal, temporarily or otherwise, from the active duties of teaching. 

Art. III. The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, two Recording Secretaries, and a 
Treasurer, who shall be elected annually by ballot, and who shall discharge the 
duties incident to such officers in similar associations; and in case the Associa- 
tion shall fail, from any cause, to elect its officers annually, those elected the 
previous year will remain in office until their successors be chosen. The officers 
of the Association shall constitute the Executive Committee. 

Art. IV. This Association shall meet, at least as often as once a year, at 
such time and place as may be designated by resolution. 

Art. V. Fifty members present shall be deemed necessary to constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Arr. VI. All County Associations of Teachers may become auxiliary by giv- 
ing due notice of the same to the Recording Secretaries. 

Art. VII. This Constitution may be altered or amended with the consent of 
two-thirds of its members present, at a regular meeting, but not without a formal 
notice of the same, presented in writing, to the Secretaries at least one day 
previous. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. Or Annvat Dues.—-The annual payment of one dollar by male members 
of the Association, and fifty cents by female members, shall constitute continued 
membership of the Association. 

Nothing in this article shall be understood to interfere with the present 
ieey of this body, provided the above payment be made. [Adopted 
1856. 

II. Or Annvat Etections.—The Association shall proceed to elect its offi- 
cers on the convening of the Society for the afternoon session of the last day 

of each annual meeting.] Nominations may be made, viva voce, and the Presi- 
ent shall appoint three Tellers; whereupon the Association shall proceed to 
vote by ballot, separately, for the several officers for the ensuing year, and the 
obtaining a majority of all the votes cast shall be declared elected. 
PAdopted 1856.] 

Upon the opening of the morning session of the last day of each annual meet- 
ing the President, with the concurrence of the house, shall appoint a committee 
consisting of one member from each judicial district to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year; said committee to report in the afternoon of the same day, im- 
mediately after the reports of the officers of the Association have been received; 
and the Association shall thereupon proceed to the election. by ballot, the vote 
- }. officers being had on one ticket. [Amendment adopted July 29, 

862. 

IIL Or rae TREASURER—1. All moneys due the Association, or donated to 
the same, shall be paid to the Treasurer. 

2. All bills against the Association requiring payment during the interim of 
the meetings shall be presented to the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
audited by him, and shall be paid by the Treasurer on an order from the Presi- 
dent, countersigned by the Secretary. 

3. The Treasurer shall report annually to the Association, in detail, the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the treasury. [Adopted 1857.] 
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STANDING RESOLUTIONS. 


ResoWwed, That McEtuicorr’s DEBATER be adopted as the Manual on Parlia- 
mentary Rules for the guidance of this Association. [Adopted 1857.] 

Resolved, That all persons hereafter invited to address this Association be re- 
spectfully requested to confine their remarks to one half-hour; and all persons 
making reports, to fifteen minutes. [Adopted 1858.] 

Resowed, That the Order of Exercises for future meetings of the Association 
be prepared by the President after consultation by letter with the members of 
the Executive Board. [Adopted 1859.] 

Resolwed, That the payment of the annual dues be, hereafter, considered as in 
advance for the year commencing with the first session of the convention at 
which said payment is made. [Adopted 1859.] 

Resolved, That the Board of Officers of this Association be instructed to hire 
a room in the city of Albany, at an annual expense not exceeding fifty dollars, 
as the office of the Association and a place of rendezvous for the teachers of the 
State, and that the same be under the care of the Editor of the Teacher. 
[Adopted 1860.] 

OFFICERS FOR 1865. 


President.—Epwart Nortu, Hamilton College, Clinton. 
Vice-Presidents—EDWARD WessTER, Rochester; J. D. StEELE, Newark; F. 
8. Jewett, Albany; Henry Carver, Cortland. 


Corresponding Secretary.— JAMES CRUIKSHANK, Albany. 

Recording Secretaries—EDWAaRD DANFORTH, Troy; THOMAS DRANSFIELD, 
Rochester. 

Treasurer.—H. L. ROCKWELL, Munnsville. 





IX. STUDIES AND CONDUCT. 


SUGGESTIONS BY MEN EMINENT IN LETTERS AND AFFAIRS. 





SIR THOMAS WYATT TO HIS SON. 


I~asmucu as now you are come to some years of understanding, 
and that you gather within yourself some fame of honesty, I thought 
that I should not lose my labour wholly, if now I did something ad- 
vertise you to take the sure foundations and stablished opinions 
that leadeth to honesty. 

And here, I call not honesty that men commonly call honesty, as 
reputation for riches, for authority, or some like thing; but that 
honesty, that I dare well say your grandfather had rather left to me 
than all the lands he did leave me,—that was, wisdom, gentleness, 
soberness, desire to do good, friendship to get the love of many, and 
truth above all the rest. A great part to have all these things, is to 
desire to have them. And although glory and honest name are not 
the very ends wherefore these things are to be followed, yet surely 
they must needs follow them, as light followeth the fire, though it 
were kindled for warmth. Out of these things the chiefest and in- 
fallible ground is the dread and reverence of God, whereupon 
shall ensue the eschewing of the contraries of these said virtues; 
that is to say, ignorance, unkindness, rashness, desire of harm, un- 
quiet enmity, hatred, many and crafty falsehoods, the very root of 
all shame and dishonesty. I say, the only dread and reverence of 
God, that seeth all things, is the defence of the creeping in of all 
these mischiefs into you. And for my part, although I do well say 
there is no man that would wish his son better than I; yet, on my 
faith, I had rather have you lifeless, than subject to these vices. 
Think and imagine always that you are in presence of some honest 
men that you know; as Sir John Russell, your father-in-law, your 
uncle Parson, or some other such; and ye shall, if at any time ye 
find a pleasure in naughty touches, remember what shame it were 
before these men to do naughtily. And sure this imagination shall 
cause you to remember that the pleasure of a naughty deed is soon 
past, and the rebuke, shame, and the note thereof shall remain ever. 
Then, if these things ye take for vain imaginations, yet remember 
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that it is certain, and no imagination, that ye are always in the 
presence and sight of God; and though you see Him not, so much 
is the reverence the more to be had, for that He seeth, and is not 
seen. 

Men punish with shame as greatest punishment on earth—yea, 
greater than death; but His punishment is, first, the withdrawing 
of His favour and grace, and, in leaving His hand to rule the stern, 
to let the ship run without guide to its own destruction; and suf- 
fereth so the man that He forsaketh to run headlong, as subject to 
all mishaps, and at last, with shameful end, to everlasting shame and 
death. You may see continual examples both of one sort and of 
the other; and the better, if ye mark them well that yourself are 
come of; and consider well your good grandfather, what things 
there were in him, and his end. And they that knew him, noted 
him thus: first and chiefly, to have a great reverence of God, and 
good opinion of godly things. Next, that there was no man more 
pitiful; no man more true of his word; no man faster to his friends; 
no man diligenter or more circumspect, which thing, both the kings 
his masters noted in him greatly. And if these things, and espe- 
cially the grace of God, that the fear of God always kept with him, 
had not been, the chances of this troublesome world that he was in 
had long ago overwhelmed him. This preserved him in prison from 
the hands of the tyrant,* that could find in his heart to see him 
racked; from two years’ or more imprisonment in Scotland, in irons 
and stocks; from the danger of sudden changes and commotions di- 
vers, till that well-beloved of many, hated of none, in his fair age 
and good reputation, godly and christianly he went to Him that 
loved him, for that he always had Him in reverence. And of my- 
self, I must be a near example unto you of my folly and nothing- 
ness, that hath, as I well observed, brought me into a thousand 
dangers and hazards, enmities, hatreds, prisonments, despites, and 
indignations; but that God hath of His goodness chastised me, and 
not cast me clean out of His favour; which thing I can impute to 
nothing but the goodness of my good father, that, I dare well say, 
purchased with continual request of God His grace towards me, 
more than I regarded or considered myself; and a little part to the 
small fear I had of God in the most of my rage, and the little de- 
light that I had in mischief. You, therefore, if ye be sure and have 
God in your sleeve to call you to His grace at last, venture hardly 
by mine example upon naughty unthriftiness in trust of His good- 
ness; and, besides the shame, I dare Jay ten to one ye shall perish 





* Richard the Third. 
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in the adventure; for trust me that my wish or desire of God for 
you shall not stand you in as much effect as I think my father’s did 
forme. We are not all accepted of Him. Begin, therefore, be- 
times. Make God and goodness your foundations. Make your ex- 
amples of wise and honest men; shoot at that mark; be no mocker 
—mocks follow them that delight therein. He shall be sure of 
shame that feeleth no grief in other men’s shames. Have your 
friends in a reverence, and think unkindness to be the greatest of- 
fence, and least punished among men; but so much the more to be 
dreaded, for God is justiser upon that alone. Love well and agree 
with your wife; for where is noise and debate in the house, there is 
unquiet dwelling; and much more when it is in one bed. Frame 
well yourself to love and rule well and honestly your wife as your 
fellow, and she shall love and reverence you as her head. Such as 
you are to her, such shall she be unto you. Obey and reverence 
your father-in-law, as you would me; and remember that long life 
followeth them that reverence their fathers and elders; and the 
blessing of God, for good agreement between the wife and husband, 
is fruit of many children. 

Read oft this my letter, and it shall be as though I had often 


written to you; and think that I have herein printed a fatherly af- 
fection to you. If I may see that I have not lost my pain, mine 
shall be the contentation, and yours the profit; and, upon condition 
that you follow my advertisement, I send you God’s blessing and 
mine, and as well to come to honesty as to increase of years. 


SIR HENRY SIDNEY TO HIS SON, PHILIP SIDNEY.* 

I have received two letters from you, one written in Latin, the 
other in French, which I take in good part, and will you to exercise 
that practice of learning often; for that will stand you in most stead 
in that profession of life that you are born to live in. And since 
this is my first letter that ever I did write to you, I will not that it 
be all empty of some advices, which my natural care for you pro- 
voketh me to wish you to follow, as documents to you in this your 
tender age. 

Let your first action be the lifting up of your mind to Almighty 
God, by hearty prayer; and feelingly digest the words you speak in 
prayer, with continual meditation, and thinking of Him to whom 
you pray, and of the matter for which you pray. And use this as 
an ordinary act, and at an ordinary hour; whereby the time itself 





* Sir Philip Sidney, to whom this letter was addressed, was then twelve years of age, at school 
at Shrewsbury. 
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will put you in remembrance to do that which you are accustomed 
to do. In that time apply your study to such hours as your dis- 
creet master doth assign you, earnestly; and the time (I know) he 
will so limit, as shall be both sufficient for your learning, and safe 
for your health. And mark the sense and matter of all that you 
read, as well as the words. So shall you both enrich your tongue 
with words, and your wit with matter; and judgment will grow as 
years groweth in you. Be humble and obedient to your master; 
for unless you frame yourself to obey others, yea, and feel in your- 
self what obedience is, you shall never be able to teach others how 
to obey you. Be courteous of gesture, and affable to all men, with 
diversity of reverence, according to the dignity of the person, 
There is nothing that winneth so much, with so little cost. Use 
moderate diet, so as, after your meat, you may find your wit fresher, 
and not duller, and your body more lively, and not more heavy. 
Seldom drink wine, and yet sometimes do, lest being enforced to drink 
upon the sudden, you should find yourself inflamed. Use exercise 
of body, but such as is without peril of your joints or bones. It 
will increase your force, and enlarge your breath. Delight to be 
cleanly as well in all parts of your body as in your garments. It 
shall make you grateful in each company; and, otherwise, loath- 
some. Give yourself to be merry; for you degenerate from your 
father, if you find not yourself most able in will and body to do any 
thing when you be most merry; but let your mirth be ever void 
of all scurrility, and biting words to any man; for a wound given 
by a word is oftentimes harder to be cured, than that which is given 
with the sword. Be you rather a hearer and bearer away of other 
men’s talk, than a beginner or procurer of speech; otherwise you 
shall be counted to delight to hear yourself speak. If you hear a 
wise sentence or an apt phrase, commit it to your memory, with 
respect of the circumstance when you shall speak it. Let never 
oath be heard to come out of your mouth, nor words of ribaldry; 
detest it in others, so shall custom make to yourself a law against it 
in yourself. Be modest in each assembly; and rather be rebuked 
of light fellows for a maiden-like shamefacedness, than of your sad 
friends for pert boldness. Think upon every word before you utter 
it; and remember how nature hath rampired up (as it were) the 
tongue with teeth, lips, yea, and hair without the lips, and all betok- 
ening reins, or bridles, for the loose use of that member. Above all 
things, tell no untruth—no, not in trifle. The custom of it is 
naughty ; and let it not satisfy you, that for a time the hearers take 
it for a truth; for after it will be known as it is, to your shame; 
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for there can not be a greater reproach to a gentleman than to be 
accounted a liar. Study and endeavour yourself to be virtuously 
occupied. So shall you make such an habit of well-doing in you, 
that you shall not know how to do evil, though you would. Re- 
member, my son, the noble blood you are descended of, by your 
mother’s side; and think, that only by virtuous life and good action 
you may be an ornament to that illustrious family ; and otherwise, 
through vice and sloth, you shall be counted Jabes generis, one of the 
greatest curses that can happen to man. Well, my little Philip, 
this is enough for me, and too much, I fear, for you. But if I shall 
find that this light meal of digestion nourish any thing the weak 
stomach of your young capacity, I will, as I find the same grow 
stronger, feed it with tougher food. Your loving father, so long as 
you live in the fear of God. 


SIR THOMAS BODLEIGH TO FRANCIS BACON. 

My Goop Covusin,—According to your request in your letter 
(dated the 19th of Oct. at Orleans) I received here the 18th of Dec., 
Ihave sent you by your merchant 30/. sterling, for your present 
supply; and had sent you a greater sum, but that my extraordinary 
charge this year hath utterly unfurnished me. And now, cousin, 
though I will be no severe exacter of accounts, either of your money 
or of time, yet, for the love I bear you, I am very desirous both to 
satisfy myself and your friends, how you prosper in your travels, and 
how you find yourself bettered thereby, either in knowledge of God 
or of the world; the rather, because the days you have already spent 
abroad are now both sufficient to give you light how to fix yourself 
and end with counsel, and accordingly to shape your course con- 
stantly upon it. Besides, it is a vulgar scandal to travellers, that 
few return more religious than they went forth; wherein both my 
hope and request is to you, that your principal care be to hold your 
foundation, and to make no other use of informing yourself in the 
corruptions and superstitions of other nations, than only thereby to 
engage your own heart more firmly to the truth. You live, indeed, 
in a country of two several professions; and you shall return a nov- 
ice, if you be not able to give an account of the ordinances, strength, 
and progress of each, in reputation and party, and how both are 
supported, balanced, and managed by the state, as being the con- 
trary humours in the temper of predominacy, whereof the health or 
disease of that body doth consist. These things you will observe, 
not only as an Englishman, whom it may concern to know what in- 
terest his country may expect in the consciences of their neighbours ; 
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but also as a Christian, to consider both the beauties and blemishes, 
the hopes and dangers, of the Church in all places. Now for the 
world, I know it too well to persuade you to dive into the practices 
thereof; rather stand upon your own guard against all that attempts 
you thereunto, or may practise upon you in your conscience, repu- 
tation, or your purse. Resolve no man is wise or safe but he that 
is honest; and let this persuasion turn your studies and observa- 
tions from the compliment and impostures of the debased age, to 
more real grounds of wisdom, gathered out of the story of times 
past, and out of the government of the present state. Your guide 
to this is, the knowledge of the country and the people among whom 
you live; for the country, though you can not see all places, yet if, 
as you pass along, you inquire carefully, and further help youself 
with books that are written of the cosmography of those parts, you 
shall sufficiently gather the strength, riches, traffic, havens, shipping, 
commodities, vent, and the wants and disadvantages of all places. 
Wherein, also, for your own good hereafter, and for your friends, it 
will be fit to note their buildings, furnitures, their entertainments ; 
all their husbandry, and ingenious inventions in whatsoever con- 
cerneth either pleasure or profit. 

For the people, your traffic among them, while you learn their 
language, will sufficiently instruct you in their habilities, disposi- 
tions, and humours, if you a little enlarge the privacy of your own 
nature, to seek acquaintance with the best sort of strangers, and re- 
strain your affections and participation for your own countrymen of 
whatsoever condition. In the story of France, you have a large and 
pleasant field in three lines of their kings,—to observe their alliances 
and successions, their conquests, their wars, especially with us; their 
councils, their treaties; and all rules and examples of experience and 
wisdom, which may be lights and remembrances to you hereafter, to 
judge of all occurrents both at home and abroad. 

Lastly, for the government: your end must not be, like an intelli- 
gencer, to spend all your time in fishing after the present news, hu- 
mours, graces, or disgraces of court, which happily may change be- 
fore you come home; but your better and more constant ground 
will be, to know the consanguinities, alliances, and estates of their 
princes; the proportion between the nobility and magistracy; the 
constitutions of their courts of justice; the state of their laws, as 
well for the making as the execution thereof; how the sovereignty 
of the king infuseth itself into all acts and ordinances; how many 
ways they lay impositions and taxations, and gather revenues to the 
crown; what be the liberties and servitudes of all degrees; what 
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discipline and preparation for wars; what inventions for increase of 
traffic at home, for multiplying their commodities, encouraging arts, 
manufactures, or of worth in any kind; also what good establish- 
ment, to prevent the necessities and discontentment of people, to 
cut off suits at law, and duels, to suppress thieves, and all disorders. 

To be short,—because my purpose is not to bring all your ob- 
servations to heads, but only by these few to let you know what 
manner of return your friends expect from you,—let me, for ali 
these and all the rest, give you this one note, which I desire you to 
observe as the counsel of a friend: not to spend your spirits, and 
the precious time of your travel, in a captious prejudice and censur- 
ing of all things, nor in an infectious collection of base vices and 
fashions of men and women, or general corruption of these times, 
which will be of use only among humorists, for jests and table-talk ; 
but rather strain your wits and industry soundly to instruct your- 
self in all things between heaven and earth which may tend to vir- 
tue, wisdom, and honour, and which may make your life more 
profitable to your country, and yourself more comfortable to your 
friends, and acceptable to God. And, to conclude, let all these 
riches be treasured up, not only in your memory, where time may 
lessen your stock; but rather in good writings, and books of ac- 
count, which will keep them safe for your use hereafter. And if in 
this time of your liberal traffic, you will give me an advertisement of 
your commodities in these kinds, I will make you as liberal a return 
from myself and your friends here as I shall be able. And so com- 
mending all your endeavours to Him that must either wither or 
prosper them, I very kindly bid you farewell. 


LORD STRAFFORD TO HIS SON. (Extracts.) 

My dearest Will,—Be careful to take the advice of those friends 
which are by me desired to advise you for your education. Serve 
God diligently morning and evening; and recommend yourself unto 
Him and have Him before your eyes in all your ways. Lose not 
the time of your quiet, but gather those seeds of virtue and knowl- 
edge which may be of use to yourself and comfort to your friends, 
for the rest of your life. Attend thereto with patience and refrain 
yourself from anger. Suffer not sorrow to cast you down, but with 
cheerfulness and good courage go on the race you are to run, in all 
sobriety and truth. In all your duties and devotions towards God, 
rather perform them joyfully than pensively, for God loves a cheer- 
ful giver. And God Almighty of His infinite goodness bless you 
and your children’s children—[ Written shortly before his execution.] 
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Alabama Educational Journal. a, Ala. N. K. Davis. 
The Teachers’ ———. Allentown, R. W. McAlpine. 
Vermont School Journal. Montpelier, Vt. State Teachers’ Association. 
Literary Advert. and Pub. School Advocate. Jowa City and Davenport. 8.8. Howe. 
Educator and Educational Record. —, oe OF Findley. 
° Al 


rogress. Cincinnati, O. 
Ohio Bae. Monthly. (Old Series, Vol. XIII ¢.) Columbus, O. State Teach. Assoc. 
or Quarterly. New Haven. 
x Atlanta, Ga. J. Knowles. 
, fla, H. BH. Smith. 
enn. R. Curry. 








ty State Teachers’ Institute. 
Louisville, Ky. W.N. Hailman, 

American Educational Monthly. New York. Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co. 

Kansas Educational + ae Leavenworth. H. D. McCarty. 

Maryland School Journal. J.P. Harmon & 





* Organs ef State Associations. 
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